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REMARKS  ON  LOCHANDHU>  BY  A  CRITIC  OF  THE  OLD  SCHOOL.' 

[In  our  Number  for  June  we  inserted  a  notice  of  Lochandhu.  After  that  Article 
was  printed,  we  received  the  following  remarks  from  a  quarter  of  respeciability 
in  the  literature  of  Scotland  ;  and  we  trust  that  it  is  unnecessary,  in  these  circumstan- 
ces  to  make  any  axiology  to  our  readers  for  laying  before  them  a  second  Review  of  the 
same  work.  With  fedings  of  satisfaction,  and  even  of  pride,  we  }dace  this  Article 
at  the  commencement  of  a  new  Volume  of  our  Work,and  we  are  sure  that  our  readers, 


on  perusing  these  remarks,  will  participate 


*  4  i  - 

In  this  age,  certainly  one  of  the  most 
reading  and  writing  ages  which  we 
have  seen,  no  species  of  composition 
seems  to  be  so  much  a.  favourite  as 
the  NoveL  The  number  of  such 
works  is  infinitely  beyond  that  of 
any  former  time  in  Britain,  or  even 
in  France,  fertile  as  it  is  in  produc¬ 
tions  of  that  sort,  for  which  l^th  its 
genius  and  its  language  are  better 
adapted  than  for  the  more  serious 
and  deep  investigations  of  study  or 
of  science.  i 

We  may,  perhaps,  without'  par¬ 
tiality  to  our  contemporaries,  ascribe 
part  of  the  success  of  such  publica¬ 
tions  to  the  superior  merit  of  those 
of  the  present  day.  The  Novel  has 
assumed  a  higher  tone,  and  a  more 
lofty  port,  than  in  the  days  ci  our 
literary  picdecessort,  great  as  we 
must  allow  to  be  the  geoiua  and 
merit  of  Fieldin^t  Rkkmrdtofif  and 
SmolUL  its  subjects  have  been  of 
a  higher  caste.  Jt  lias  become,  as  it 
were,  the  handmaid  of  history,  tra¬ 
cing  the  portraits  and  characters  6f 
princes,  and  statesmen,  and  warriors, 
— ^following  them  in  thei?  more  seri¬ 
ous  occupatkma-HUid,.  what  is  more 
new,  and  more  interesting  to  the  great 
bulk  of  readers,  attending  them  in 
their  retirements  from  business  into 
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with  us  in  similar  emotions.] 


the  haunts,  the  habits,  the  passions, 
and  the  manners,  of  their  ordinary 
life.  In  this,  which  may  be  called 
the  higher  department  of  the  Novel, 
our  illustrious  countryman,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  Waverley,  has  'parttcidarly 
excelled,  and  may,  perhaps,  fairly 
claim  a  great  share  of  the  honour  of 
elevating  the  Novel  to  a  rank  ^to 
which  formerly  it  did  not  aspire* 

But  even  the  modern  Novel  ptr-  > 
takes  of  the  nature  of  its  ancestors, 
ami  has  its  loves,  its  mysteries,,  its  ^ 
crosses  in  love,  its  developement  of' 
mystery,  in  common  with  the 
of  former  timet.  The  )ove,  psrtU^' 
cukriv,  which  French  critics  have 
thougnt  that  tragedy  •  could  not  4o 
witliMt,  is  always  the  leading  passion 
of  the  Novel,  the  bighly-eoldtired 
thmd  which  we  always  trace  thfongli 
the  web  of  such  works*  Thisoostrunei>i 
as  it  may  be  called,  conmion  to  the 
Novel  in  every  age  and  nation;  gives 
a  sameness  to  the  stories  or  ^ots, 
which  often  fixes  the  charge  of  pit-* 
giarism,  in  cases  where  the  suthor  ef 
the  supposed  imitation  was  quite  uu- 
coBsrfous  of  the  aknUarity  of  inci¬ 
dent  or  of  character,  r  : 

To  this  last  charge  the  author  of 
Locbandhm  may  be  considered  liable. 
Besides  a  close  imitation  of  Waver  ley, 
A 


2  Remarks  oh  l^ochandhUf 

he  ha»  condescended  to  imitate  au¬ 
thors  much  inferior.  His  introduc¬ 
tion  is  almost  a  counterpart  of  the 
introduction  to  Mackenne's  Man  of 
Feeling:  but  it  is  not  so  appropri¬ 
ate  to  the  work  which  it  introduces, 
nor  has  it  (if  we  are  not  partial  to 
our  venerable  contemporary)  that 
pensive  tenderness  w’hich  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  merit  of  his  works,  particularly 
of  his  Man  of  Feeling^  There  is 
another  intrculuction,  that  prefixed 
to  one  of  the  Tales  of  my  Landlortl, 
<l«scribfng  the  walk  of  the  School¬ 
master  by  the  side  of  the  lonely  brook, 
after  the  dismissal  of  his  evening 
school,  much  more  in  the  spirit  of 
Mackenzie's  introduction,  and  with, 
at  least,  as  much  merit,  both  in  itself 
and  as  an  introduction  to  the  excel¬ 
lent  work  which  follows  it.  We, 
w’ho  are  a  little  of  the  old  school, 
have  always  looked  on  this  as  one  of 
the  purest  and  most  interesting  pas¬ 
sages  of  any  of  the  works  of  its  just- 
ly-cclebrat^  autlior.  In  one  chapter 
of  the  present  work,  which  may  fair¬ 
ly  be  considered  as  a  pretty  close 
imitation  of  Waverley,  the  drunken, 
brawling  scene,  near  the  beginning 
of  the  bwk,  in  the  alehouse  of  Mrs 
M^Claver,  we  think  the  copy  had 
better  have  been  spared.  The  ori- 
^nal,  though  full  of  that  character¬ 
istic  delineation  of  place  and  person, 
which  all  the  author  of  M'averley's 
works  possess  in  so  eminent  a  degree, 
is  somewhat  too  coarse  for  readers  of 
delicacy,  and  the  copy  in  Lochan- 
tlhu  is  still  more  coarse  and  indeli¬ 
cate,  we  bad  almost  said  disgusting, 
because  dirtiness  and  drunkenness, 
ribald^  and  swearing,  are  always 
offbnaive  to  oersons  of  taste  ;  and  in 
this  work  they  seem  to  us  not  to 
have  even  the  merit  of  natural  cha¬ 
racter,  ^1^  worthy  liaronet,  who  is 
oae  of  the  principal  dramatis  persons 
of  the  Talc,  seeming  quite  out  of  place 

in  thii  congregation  of  blackguards;) 

and  atill  Um  of  tending  in  any  de- 
to  the  advancement  of  the  narra- 
or  the  denouement  of  the  plot. 
This  lends  us  to  consider  the  con- 
^trwction  of  the  fable,  a  quality  in 
such  works  of  fictum  whicn  the  se- 
of  H'.verle,  bu  )«rbap. 
tended  to  make  readers  underralae. 


a  Cniic  of  the  Old  School.  QJwly 

but  which  gives  such  excellence  and 
interest  to  Tom  Jones,  and  some 
other  works  of  that  kind.  It  is  time, 
however,  and  properly  belonfpng  to 
this  part  of  our  criticisni,  to  give  our 
readers  some  account  ot  tlie  story  of 
Lochandhu,  o{  which  an  abstract  m^ay 
be  conuined  in  a  few  pages,  all  that 
our  limits  at  present  allow.  ^ 
person  whose  name  forms  the  title  of 
the  book  is  a  material,  but  not  a 
principal  character,  of  tbo  work. 
He  is  a  chieflain  (not  a  chief,  for 
these  designations  are  not  synony¬ 
mous)  of  the  second  rank  in  the 
Highlands  of  Inverness-shire,  one  of 
the  old  proprietors  of  an  estate  there, 
W’lio  us€‘8  bis  power,  as  was  but  too 
much  the  case  in  the  Highlands  at 
the  period  to  which  this  tale  is  at¬ 
tributed,  (though  rather  of  the  latest, 
for  the  manners  are  rather  too  rude 
even  for  the  tightcenth  century,) 
in  a  sort  of  trade  of  rapine  and 
plunder,  in  which,  however,  he  was 
careful  not  to  commit  himself  perso¬ 
nally,  but  to  employ  some  of  his 
neignbours  and  retainers.  The  story 
opens  with  a  meeting  between  a 
young  English  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Amherst,  who  comes  to  Scot¬ 
land  under  the  guidance  of  an  old 
friend,  formerly  Captain  of  a  man- 
of-war,  (Captain  Cleaver,)  to  avoid 
the  importunity  of  his  father's  en¬ 
deavouring  to  persuade,  or  rather 
compel  him,  to  marry  a  rich  heiress, 
a  Miss  Delaxsaux,  who,  with  her 
aunt,  Lady  Deborah  Delassavx,  are 
the  principal  instruments  employed 
in  the  construction  and  development 
of  the  story.  At  the  head  of  the 
drunken  party  whom  we  have  just 
raenUoned,  and  in  the  chair  of  that 
meeting,  it  placed  Sir  Alisander  San- 
dtrwn*,  a  worthy  and  benevolent  Ba¬ 
ronet,  ill  atiorted,  as  we  said  above, 
with  such  dissipated  and  vulgar  com¬ 
panions,  who  kindly  invites  Amherst 
and  his  friend  Cajftain  Cleaver  to 
his  house,  where  tne  latter  resides 
during  the  time  his  young  compa¬ 
nion  remains  in  Scotland.  That 
companion  was  indeed  domestica¬ 
ted,  for  the  time,  in  a  house,  or 
<'«^e,  at  no  great  distanoe  from  Sir 
Alisander'a,  toe  seat  of  Lord  Eagles- 
holme,  wb^e  he  finds  a  new  and 


i‘‘T  U*  name .  Akxnder  k  d,.n«d  lo 

,  the  niti>e  language  of  the  Highlands.,  the  Gaelic,  H  is  Aluter. 
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licmarlcs  on  Li)chaiiJhu, 

more  powerful  attraction-^a  young 
lady  every  way  superior,  both  in 
beauty,  and  still  more  in  virtue  and 
m  accomplishment,  to  his  former  mis- 
^tress,  Miss  Delassaux,  in  the  person 
^of  a  niece  of  bis  Lordships,  Mint 
^  *^3£aL:olm,  with  whom,  having  shaken 
^  ;  off  any  remains  of  his  former  rois- 
^  placed  attachment,  he  becomes  deejK 
;  Iv  enamoured,  and  she,  of  course,  is 
the  heroine  of  the  Novel ;  their  at¬ 
tachment  is'  soon  discovered  to  be 
mutual,  and  they  plight  their  troth 
to  one  another  ;  but,  contrary  to  the 
expectation  of  the  reader,  he  soon 
after  learns  that  there  is  an  invin¬ 
cible  barrier  to  their  union,  from 
some  mysterious  cause,  of  which  the 
reader  is,  with  considerable  art  and 
effect,  kept  in  ignorance  till  near 
the  conclusion  of  the  tale.  A  story 
of  atrocious  crime  is  now  unfolded, 
in  which  Lady  Deborah  Delassaux 
is  the  chief  actress,  employing  for 
her  willing  associate  and  instru¬ 
ment  one  Anthonio,  a  Neapolitan 
assassin.  This  man  bad  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Lord  Bagleskolme  at 
Naples,  where  Lady  Deborah  se- 
I  du^  him  into  a  connexion  with 
her,  though  her  husband  was  then 
^  living  in  a  different  part  of  Italy, 
and  being  found  by  this'  profligate 
woman  a  flt  instrument  for  her 
wicked  purposes,  was  employed  by 
him  to  murder  her  husband,  in  hopes 
of  nAaking  way  for  a  marriage  with 
Lord  Eaglesholme.  In  this,  how¬ 
ever,  she  is  disappointed ;  but  their 
connection,  though  not  sanctioned  by 
the  church,  is  so  intiroateas  to  produce 
a  child  bom  by  Lady  Deborah^  and 
by  her  committed  to  the  charge  of  a 
Neapedittn  woman,  wife  of  Anthonio^ 
who,  after  a  certain  time,  brings  her 
back,  educated  in  all  such  accom¬ 
plishments  as  foreign  tuition  could 
give.  But  though  smitten  with  the 
charms  of  her  person  and  the  gaiety 
of  her  manners,  Amherst  is  so  much 
disgusted  with  an  accidental  diseo- 
yery  of  her  total  want  of  that  feeling 
to  which  she  pretended,  as  imme¬ 
diately  to  break  off  all  connexion 
with  her,  while  his  father,  ignorant 
of  the  cause  of  his  estrangement,  is 
indignant  at  his  son's  refusal  of  this 
match,  and  on  his  obstinacy  in  re¬ 
sisting  it,  is  so  much  irritated  as  to 
oblige  his  son  to  leave  his  bouse, 
sod  to  accompany  his  friend  Cleaver 
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in  a  tour  into  Scotland.  Tlicrc,  as 
we  have  above  stated,  he  forms  the 
tenderest  attachment  to  Mhs  Mai- 
colmt  who  is  said  to  be  niece  of  Lord 
Eaglesholme,  which  she  candidly  owns 
to  be  mutual,  and  he  has  no  doubt 
of  the  accomplishment  of  their  u- 
nion,  but  finds  first  her  uncle  and 
then  herself  inexorably  determined 
against  it;  the  mysurious  reason 
for  their  refusal  is  explained  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  boox ;  she  was 
believed  to  be  the  daughter,  not 
the  niece  of  Lord  Eaglesholme,  bom 
to  him  by  T^idy  Deborah,  while 
her  first  husband  was  yet  living ; 
the  consciousness  of  this  crime  in  a 
man  of  so  refined  a  sense  of  ho¬ 
nour  and  morality  as  bis  Lordship, 
has  the  effect  of  determining  him 
to  seclude  himself  from  the  world, 
where  he  is  found  living,  with  the 
ascetic  severity  of  a  monk,  in  his 
old  castle,  with  his  charming  niece ; 
but  the  second  and  final  discovery 
bf  her  real  birth,  by  means  of  the 
discoveries,  first  of  the  Dwarf,  and 
afterwards  of  Anthojiio,  removes  this 
barrier,  and  Amherst  is  married, 
with  the  almost  invariable  issue  of 
all  Novels,  to  the  lady ;  she  in¬ 
herits  the  fortune  of  Lord  Eagles¬ 
holme,  (great  wealth  being  another 
indispensable  adjunct  to  the  felidty 
of  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  sdeh 
tales,)  who  throws  off  the  melan¬ 
choly  to  which  he  had  so  long  been 
subject,  and  is  the  happy  associate  of 
Amherst,  and  his  most  amiable  wife. 
The  minor  characters  are  rewarded 
and  punished,  according  to  the  code 
of  poetical  justice.  I^y  Deborah 
and  the  associate  of  her  crimes.  An- 
ihonio,  having  poisoned  themselves, 
the  virtuous  persons  of  the  tale  at¬ 
tain  the  happiness  and  comforts  to 
what  they  are  entitled. 

From  me  above  abstract,  our  read* 
era  will  perceiye  that  Lochandhu  has 
not  muen  pretension  to  originality, 
but  the  imitation  is  sometimes  weH 
executed,  and  the  interest  is  strong 
excited  and  kept  up  by  the  strangeness 
of  the  incidents  and  the  dneertainty 
in  which  the  reader  is  kept  till  the 
very  close  of  the  book,  though  that 
uncertainty  is  not  so  artificially  con¬ 
trived  as  to  overcome  the  improba¬ 
bility  of  the  story.  The  details  are, 
however,  striking,  and  the  characters 
suflicicntly  delineated  and  preserved 


Cfliiff  of  Oic  Okl  School*  L*^'**K 

“  \yhut  u  noble  vvauriog  jilacc  i’  cried 
Cleaver ;  ^  here  is  water  enough  to  sup¬ 
ply  a  w'holc  navy ;  but  what  the  dcucc  are 
these  copper  coins  laid  here  fur  ?” 

**  Judpng  from  these  fragments  of  a 
cross,’*  said  his  companion,  “  this  must 
lie  some  holy  well.  I  have  heard  that 
such  offerings  are  still  made  by  the  super¬ 
stitious  vulgar  to  s|irings  once  blessed  by 
saints  of  Ibrmer  days,  and  evtt*  since  6Ui>- 
poaed  to  be  |>eculiarly  gifted,  even  al¬ 
though  popery  has  ceased  to  protect  them.  V 

Having  reached  the  brow  of  the  crags, 
a  very  cheerless  pros|)ect  jweaented  itself 
to  their  eyes.  The  downs,  extending  for 
several  miles  along  the  summit  of  the 
rocks*  and  rising  in  elevation  as  they  -re¬ 
treated  inland,  displayed  a  bairen  surface 
of  irregularly- blown  sand  heaps,  covered 
with  patches  of  wiry  bent  grass.  Beyopd 
all  this  a  bold  promontory  arose  to  the 
westward,  its  green  head  exhibiting  traces 
of  ancient  fortifications  ;  and,  farther  still, 
the  eye  was  carried  over  an  extensive  low 
and  sterile  plain,  yet  more  unprofitable 
than  the  ground  around  them.  Not  a 
house,  nor  even  bc^d,  was  to  be  descried* 
What  appnrance  the  country,  lying  be¬ 
yond  the  ridge  about 'll  mile  to  the  south, 
might  wear,  thi^  had  no  opportunity  of 
knowing ;  but,  as  Cleaver  expressed  k, 
what  they  did  see  looked  sufficiently 
**  glum,”  and  damped  all  hopesof  a  snug 
supper.  Titey  he^tod  for  some  time 
what  to  do.  At  length,  as  the  sun  bad 
already  sunk  behind  the  huge  bulk  of  the 
distant  western  mountains,  and  the  scu 
and  its  coasts  were  beginning  to  melt  in^ 
obscurity,— after  wandering  ‘  from  Jcnoll 
to  knoll,  vrithout  gaining  any  additional 
information,  they  finally  resolved  to'  post¬ 
pone  all  further  attempts  to  explore  dll 
to>niont»w,  and  to  return  to  spend  the 
night  oa  board.  ^ 

In  the  continuAtion  of  the  same 
passage  is  the  description,. of  the 
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Plight  have  bL'cn  bccrclcJ,  all  ihc  wny  tioiiing  U)e  Miilors  left  in  charge  tii  ti, 
fe)iu  ihc  #pring»  down  to  the  very  Ixittom  who  had  oliecrvcd  nothing,  they  were  sai 
^  the  ravine,  where  it  u|)ened  u|x>n  the  tished  of  the  impuaaibility  of  the  figure 
krand,  but  he  could  not  perceive  the  lea^t  having  escaped  along  the  beach  from  the 
vgstige  of  the  object  of  his  search.  Sur-  bottom  of  the  ravine,  the  boat  having 
girised  and  disappointed,  he  stood  for  some  Iteen  moored  opposite  to  the  very  entrance 
^nutes  uTapt  in  silent  astonishment,  of  it.  Their  curiosity  was  sufricicntly 
until  he  was  joined  by  Cleaver,  whose  a waker>ed,  and  they  would  have  willingly 
frbesity  of  person,  ill  calculated  for  such  renewed  their  seardi,  but  it  was  now  so 
rapid  movements,  liad  permitted  him  to  dark,  that  even  the  adjacent  precipices 
Ibllow  but  slowly.  began  to  be  invisible,  and  all  attempts  to 

“  Why,  Amherst,  my  boy,”  cried  the  unravel  the  mystery  were  vain, 

captain,  puffing  and  blowing  as  he  spoke.  They  were  about  to  get  into  the  boat, 

“  w  hy,  Amherst,  you  must  surely  have  when  their  eyes  w'ere  attracted  by  the 
the  legs  of  a  goat,  or  a  roebuck,  to  en<>  sudden  twinkle  of  a  light  on  the  shore,  a« 
able  you  to  bound  over  slippery  stones  if  in  the  bend  of  the  bay,  about  five  or 
luid  rugged  rocks  in  this  sort  of  way.  1,  six  hundred  yards  off.  At  first  it  sceineit 
for  my  part,  who  did  not  run  quite  so  to  glimmer  like  a  candle  or  torch,  n|>- 
fast,  shook  my  carcase  to  pieces,  and  had  {learing  and  disappearing altamately.  But 
tw'u  or  three  times  nearly  broken  my  l^s  suddenly  it  flamed  up  with  a  broad  blase, 
in  my  attempt  to  overtake  you.  But  to  a  great  height,  illuminating  the  ample 
who  the  devil  was  that  person  w'e  saw  ?**  mouth  of  a  large  cavern  in  ^e  cliff,  and 
^  The  devil,  indeed  !**  cried  0*GoU  throw'ing  a  red  glare  on  its  interior^  w'hiiNt 
lochar,  with  a  face  as  pale  as  death.  all  around  was  rendered  doubly  obscure 

Strange  !”  said  Amherst,  afrer  re-  by  its  very  splendour.  The  gleam  shot 
covering  himself,  very  strange  indeed  !  across  the  water,  and  the  tide,  as  it  broke 
where  can  she  have  hid  herself  ?”  g^tly  on  the  shore,  flashed  and  sfiarkletl 

She  certainly  did  not  pass  out  this  under  the  influence  of  its  reflection.  Se- 

way,”  said  Cleaver ;  “  for  before  I  start-  venal  figures  were  seen,  like  black  sha- 

<2d  to  follow’  you  in  this  same  break-neck,  dows,  occasionally  crossing  the  light,  and 
mad-cap  chase,  I  kept  my  eye  so  fixed  apparently  employed  in* feeding  the  fire, 

upon  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  here,  that  A  fervid  imagination  might  have  funded 

I  must  have  seen  a  rat  or  a  w'easel,  if  it  them  the  demons  w  ho  guard  the  damnetl 
liad  escaped  in  this  direction.”  spirits  flitting  across  the  threshold  of  the 

She  could  not  have  scaled  these  walls  infernal  regions. 

Iff  rock,”  said  Amherst. 

“  Not  unless  she  can  walk  like  a  fly,  The  following  is  what  the  Flemish 
with  her  head  dowm,”  replied  Cleaver.  painters  call  a  picture  of  Inierior,  in 
By  the  hill  of  Howth  she’s  a  fiiiry  which  Teniers^  OstadCf  and  other  ar- 
or  a  witch,”  cried  O’Gollochar ;  “  1*11*  lists  of  the  low  countries,  particular- 
take  my  oath  I  saw  her  vanish  in  a  flaslt  ly  excel, 
of  fire.”  , 

“  Nay,  Cornelius,”  said  his  master,  •  -The  house  was  diicfly  composed  of 
**  your  eyes*  have  added  to  the  mysterious  two  large  chambers,  known  in  Scotland 
Q circumstances  of  this  extraoedioary  per-  by  the  appellation  of  the  but  and  the  hen. 
•onage,  who  is  certainly  mysterious  The  first  of  these,  entering  from  the  door* 
enough  in  herself,  without  any  such  fla-  way,  was  used  us  the  kitchen  and  hall^ 
ming  addition.  But  if  we  may  judge  of  It  had  a  large  fire-place,  with  a  chimney 
her  by  the  seat  she  had  chosm,  she  so  much  projected  into  the  middle  of  the 
could  not  very  wdL  be  a  slave  of  the  De-  apartment,  that  a  company  of  a  dozen 
vil,  whose  sorvants  are  supposed  to  flee  might  have  easily  sat  under  it ;  and  a 
at  the  very  sign  of  the  cross.”  couple  of  forms,  placed  one  on  each  side, 

i”  Och,  don’t  talk  about  tMt  ould  jpn-  showed  that  it  was  frequently  so  occupied, 
tleman,  dear  master,”  cried  O’GoUocbar,  The  black  smoky  rafters  were  only  here 
crossing  himself  in  good  earnest ;  **  sore  and  there  covered  w'ith  bits  of  old  boat- 
it  WM  my  crossing  myself  afhrt,  when  I  sails,  stretched  across,  and  bent  down- 
first  seen  the  cratur,  that  got  os  rid  of  wards  betw*een  the  beams,  as  if  laden  with 
r  her  so  aisily  ;  and  now,  if  1  might  nn*iti*  numerous  articles  of  Iuml)er  thrown  up 
so  bould,  1  would  advise  you  and  the  cap-  thereto  be  out  of  the  way.  In  other 
tain  to  get  all  three  of  us  on  board  again,  places  the  eye  was  permitted  to  penetrate 
f  as  fast  as  our  trotters  can  carry  us,  for  upwards  through  a  net-work  of  cobwcUi 
fear  she  might  maybe  come  back  again.”  a^  dust,  till  arrested  by  the  interior  of 
,  After  puzzling  themselves  with  un-  the  thatched  roof.  Two  or  three  favour* 
I  mvaUiog  conjectures,  the  gentlemen  re-  ito  hens,  at  roost  in  the  sooty  regions 
I  turned  slowly  to  their  boat.  On  ques-  above,  seemed  to  sleep  ixrrfcctly  uncon- 
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M-Ums  of  the  noise  IktIow.  The  walls  of 
the  a|»artnietit  were  lined  with  divers  cup- 
Itoards,  and  plate-racks  of  difl’erent  alti¬ 
tudes,  shapes,  and  patterns,  containing  a 
motley  assemblage  of  pew  ter  and  stone¬ 
ware,  mingled  with  kitchen  utensils, 
inanv  of  them  broken,  and  all  of  them 
dirty.  Amongst  other  things  there  were  a 
number  of  truncated  bottles,  stalkless 
glasNCs,  ar.d  many  pieces  of  cracked  tea- 
wawr  of  ver>**fine  foieign  ('hina,  and  these 
w  ere  intennixed  with  h(*m-8i)Oons,  iron- 
skew  erg,  and  dirty  pot-lids.  Long  strings 
»>f  ftHh  hung  drj  ing  over  the  fire-place, 
anil  a  numlx*r  of  mutton  hams  dangled 
irom  h<K»ks  fixed  in  the  l^eanis,  some  of 
them  80  low  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  a 
tall  jK'rson  to  steer  his  head  through 
thorn.  Several  large  antique-looking 
chests,  having  curious  dark  recesses  be¬ 
tween  them,  where  the  light  could  hardly 
I>cneirate ;  a  dresser,  a  frail  table,  and 
iialf  a  doisra  xvooden  chairs,  in  the  same 
Mate,  fonned  the  major  part  of  the  fur¬ 
niture  of  this  chamber. 

This  is  strikingly  graphical,  and 
might  afford  the  inutcriais  of  a  por¬ 
trait,  if  the  book  were  ever  to  be  ac- 
eoinpaniwl  by  a  favourite  adjunct  of 
modern  books,  enffraviug-s  of  the 
)HTsons  and  scenes  which  the  author 
lias  only  cmbodii'd  in  trords.  It  un¬ 
fortunately  often  happens,  that  in¬ 
stead  of  giving  a  jusler  or  clearer 
idea  of  the  |»erson  or  place  described, 
the  delineation  liinders,  instead  of 
aiding,  the  reader’s  conception  of 
lithiT,  and  dtstroys  the  picture 
w'hich  his  imagination  liad  drawn  in 
his  mind's  eye,  after  that  which  the 
writing  of  the  author  had  afforded. 

No  less  graphical  and  striking  is  the 
description  at  {>age  167  of  \'ol.  J.  of 
a  noble  prosjH‘tt  afforded  to  Amherst, 
from  a  high  point  of  ground  which 
he  had  reached. 

'Fhc  jx>int  im  w  hich  he  stood  w  as  op- 
(visite  to  that  end  of  the  lake  farthest 
from  Sanderson  Mains,  and  its  waters, 
embracing  the  extremity  of  the  rising 
gnnind,  here  retired  behind  it  into  a  lieau- 
tifut  Iwy,  w  here  the  bunks,  gently  sloping 
towards  it,  were  richly  diversified  with 
noble  woods.  A  sprightly  stream  here 
i-scaped  from  the  lake,  and  throwing  it. 
self  soon  aflerw  ards  over  several  ledges  of 
rocky  hastened  to  make  its  way  tow’ords 
the  sea  through  a  sequestered  glen. 

On  a  broad  sw^Hr.g  pnmiontory  jutting 
into  the  lake  stood  a  Gothic  castle  of 
great  exUntl,  and  licaring  all  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  having  t»ccn  c.ileulatcd  for  i»ower- 
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ful  resistance,  when  artillery  hud  as  yet 
no  share  in  the  havoc  of  w’ar.  It  consist¬ 
ed  of  a  large  internal  court-yard,  formed 
by  surrounding  masses  of  irregular  build¬ 
ings,  strangely  combined  with  s^yelling 
round  towers  of  different  magnitudes, 
some  of  them  rising  boldly  from  the 
ground,  and  having  their  tall  thin  necks 
surmounted  by  curiously-projected  square 
tops  of  various  architecture,  and  covered 
with  high  pitched  roofs  of  grey  slate. 
This  inner  court  was  entered  through  the 
deep  shadow  of  a  heavy  Gothic  gatew  ay, 
and  was  again  protected  by  an  outer  cir- 
cumvallation  of  lower  vaulted  buildings, 
forming  a  strong  wall  of  external  defence. 
The  entrance  through  this  was  by  a  gate¬ 
way  similar  to  that  already  mentioned, 
but  strongly  Hanked  by.  low’  loop-holed 
towers ;  and  wherever  the-  outer  wall  pre¬ 
sented  an  angle,  it  was  strengthened  by  a 
similar  tower.  A  moat  drawn  across  the 
neck  of  land  cut  off  the  peninsula  trans¬ 
versely,  and,  when  in  a  state  of  perfect 
repair,  must  have  admitted  the  waters  of 
the  lake  from  cither  end  of  it,  so  as  en¬ 
tirely  to  insulate  the  castle,  and  the  point 
of  the  promontory  it  stood  on.  Over  this 
an  antique  drawbridge  gave  access  to  the 
outer  gateway.  Some  magnificent  oaks 
and  bwches,  and  a  few  gigantic  and  gro¬ 
tesquely-twisted  fir-trees,  almost  coeval 
w'ith  the  castle  itself,  rose  in  groups  on 
that  |xirl  of  the  peninsula  connecting  the 

castle  with  the  land,  and  g'dve  roost  to  a 
colony  of  rooks  and  daws  that  soared 
around  the  aiiy  battlements,  keeping  up 
an  incessant  cawing. 

The  broad  head  jutting  into  the  lake 
]>eyond  the  castle  was  laid  out  in  old- 
fashioned  terrace- gardens  and  walks,  with 
huge  hedges  of  yew  ana  holly,  fruit-trees, 
fountains,  and  trimmed  evergeens,  and. 
the  centre  was  occupied  by  an  ample 
bowling-green.  These  gardens  were  de¬ 
fended  all  round  by  a  terrace  wall,  and 
seemed  to  be  kept  in  order  with  scrupu¬ 
lous  nicety ;  hut  the  extensive  grounds 
sloping  to  the  margin  of  the  bay,  and 
sweeping  downw  ards  into  the  glen,  and 
upwards  over  the  brow'  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  elevations,  iKjte  all  the  appearance  of 
an  ancient  and  neglected  park. 

So  also  is  the  view  he  gives  of  the 
Castle  of  Ijord  Eagksholme,  whicli, 
however,  the  reader  of  WuveHey  will 
immediately  refer  to  what  he  will 
suppose  to  be  the  original  from 
which  it  is  copieil,  in  that  admirable 
Novel. 

The  road  soon  brought  hun  to  an  old, 
find  somewhat  dilapidated  gatew’ay,  con. 
Writing  of  two  gigantic  square  pillars. 
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which,  from  their  magnitude,  might  have 
been  those  of  Hercules.  An  enormous 
rusty  iron  gate  stretched  across  the  broad 
•pace  l)ct\veen  the  pillars,  over  which 
were  the  fragmciUs  of  an  iron  eagle,  in  a 
•oaring  attitude,  with  the  motto,  “  Ad 
aolcm  tc/ido.**  I’he  gate  was  locked  ;  but 
the  remains  of  steps  in  the  high  wall  en¬ 
abled  Amherst  to  scnle  it  without  ditti- 
culty,  when  he  found  himself  in  a  laby« 
rinlh  of  wood,  where  trees  of  all  kinds, 
but  chietly  oaks  and  pines,  of  immense 
growth,  produced  an  iin|)erviou8  leafy 
canopy  overhead,  whilst -the  ground  Ix;- 
tween  their  stems  was  filled  with  almost 
im{>enetruble  thickets  of  undergrowth. 
Even  the  avenue  runuing  from  the  old 
gate  through  this  wilderness  was  consi¬ 
derably  overgrown,  but  it  was  still  suffi¬ 
ciently  obvious  to  preclude  the  chance  of 
his  losing  his  w'ay. 

The  ground  to  the  right  sloped  gently 
towards  the  lake,  and,  as  he  proceeded, 
he  began  to  have  occasional  i>eeps  of  it 
through  glades  of  rough  old  pasture,  open¬ 
ing  widely  in  the  woods.  To  the  left 
these  openings  showed  considerable  sweeps 
of  the  neglected  lawn,  stretching  up  the 
Hide  of  the  hill  between  masses  of  embower¬ 
ing  trees.  The  whole  wore  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  having  been  given  up  to  the  un- 
oontested  dominion  of  the  wild  animals. 
Herds  of  fallow-deer  were  seen  feeding  in 
Ihe  more  open  grounds;  he  disturbed 

hundreds  of  hares  too ;  and  his  ])ath 
through  the  thickets  w'as  frequently  cross¬ 
ed  by  the  roebuck,  that  stood  to  gaze  at 
him  for  a  moment  before  it  plunged  into 
the  brake. 

As  he  proceeded,  the  woods  became 
thinner,  and  at  length  the  trees  began 
to  straggle  off  into  the  park,  forming  fine 
foregrounds  to  the  view  of  the  interior 
of  the  bay,  the  peninsula,  and  the  castle 
now  apj)earing,  backed  by  a  grand  amphi¬ 
theatre  of  elevated  grounds,  rising  in  slop¬ 
ing  pastures,  richly,  though  irregularly  di¬ 
versified  with  groups  and  masses  of  trees. 
Amherst,  w'ho  was  an  enthusiast  in  his 
admiration  of  scenery,  stood  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  enraptured  ;  and,  as  he  wandered'on 
tow'ards  the  neck  of  the  peninsula,  he  was 
still  more  enchanted  w'ith  all  around  him. 

Having  passed  under  the  old  trees  of 
the  rookery,  he  approached  the  worm- 
eaten  dfaw-bridge,  w’hich  he  crossed  to 
the  first  gateway.  Here  he  was  met  by 
an  old  gate,  formed  of  strong  upright  and 
transverse  bars  of  iron,  of  immense  pro¬ 
portions.  A  small  iron  chain  hung  dang¬ 
ling  fVtMn  a  little  slender  turret  over  the 
arch  of  the  gateway,  where  it  coramuni- 
cated  W'ith  a  large  bell,  suspended  under 
the  open  work  of  a  surmounting  cornet, 
very  delicately  carved  in  stone.  Over  the 


gate  W’ay  w’as  sculptured  the  cnglc  in 
flight,  with  the  motto  as  before,  of  Ad 
solem  Undo," 

Of  portraits,  the  same  imitation 
will  strike  the  reader  in  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  rough  smuggler,  at  page  6(* 
of  V’ol.  I.  Captain  Ifrand^wpn. 

This  W'as  a  tall,  swaggering,  sea- faring 
man,  dressed  in  a  taw'dry  anomalous  sort 
of  sea-uniform,  of  blue,  faced  with  orange, 
ornamented  w’ith  large  brass  buttons,  and 
broad  gold  lace.  On  his  head  he  w'ore  an 
enormous  cocked-hat,  a  huge  cutlass  was 
suspended  at  his  side  by  a  broad  buff  belt, 
W'hilst  the  butt  ends  of  two  brace  of 
brass-mounted  pistols  were  seen  apjiear- 
ing  from  his  girdle.  His  black  curly 
hair,  and  his  large  whiskers  and  eye¬ 
brows,  gave  uncommon  fierceness  to  fea¬ 
tures,  naturally  handsome,  had  they  not 
been  disfigured  by  an  expression  of  lilier- 
tinism,  mingled  w'ith  certain  touches  of 
depravity,  appearing  to  argue  a  ready  in¬ 
clination  to  crime,  and  a  fitness  for  exe¬ 
cuting  it,  but  partially  disguised  by  that 
look  of  careless  freedom  characterizing 
the  hearty  sailor  on  shore. 

“  Ah !  Captain  Brandwyn,”  exclaimed 
several  voices  at  once.  “  What  ?  are 
you  come  at  last  ?  how  goes  it  w’ith  you  ? 
and  what  has  become  of  you  ?” 

Ha,  ha !  my  boys,  all  assembled  1 
see  cried  he,  as  he  leered  around  him. 
“  What  cheer,  my  hearty  fellows  ?  So  I 
see  you  have  broke  bulk  already — is*t  not 
prime  Bourdcaux,  eh  ? — I  have  thirty 
casks  on  board  as  good — never  shippeil 

better  since  I  have  been  in  the  trade.  I 
sent  that  sample  ashore,  w'hen  1  was  off 
the  head  at  hap-hazard,  just  to  let  you 
know  that  I  was  on  the  coast,  to  give 

you  a  notion  w’hat  sort  of  tipple  I  carried, 
and  to  wet  your  whistles  a  bit.  I  w’ould 
ha*  been  here  at  the  broaching  of  the  bar- 
rel  too,  an  I  had  not  been  afeard  of  the 
hawks  to  the  eastward.  But,  sink  them, 
they  were  on  the  look-out,  and  1  w’as 
forced  to  push  aw'ay  and  keep  a  decent 
offing ;  80,  taking  advantage  of  the  wind, 
I  ran  over  for  tlie  north  coast,  did  a  little 
business  there  in  the  meanwhile,  and 
then  came  w  alloping  bock  with  the  breeze 
that  sprung  up  at  sun-set.  But  just  as 
I  was  about  to  take  up  my  anchorage,  1 
saw  a  suspicious-looking  little  v^cl  ly¬ 
ing  in  my  very  birth,  so  I  hauled  my 
w'ind  and  stood  off  a  bit,  and  though  I 
did  see  your  blaze,  I  thought  it  as  well 
to  come  ashore  in  my  boat,  to  know  bowr 
the  land  might  lay  tefore  I——*' 

Nor  is  the  still-life  of  inanimate 
objects  less  accurately  drawn,  as  in 
the  following  passage : 
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N.nhi-.ig  LH)uUl  l»c  njort*  wiUi  HUii  soil* 
uiy  lhan  this  romanlic  ami  secluiled  spot. 
The  thick  short  grass  rendered  it  a  la- 
\H>urite  iiaunt  of  the  deer.  But  Amherst 
might  have  fancied  it  fairy  land,  nay,  he 
might  have  supposed,  that  he  and  his 
fair  comj>ai»ion  were  the  first  happy  inor- 
lals  whose  favoured  feet  had  ever  been 
IK-rmilteU  to  jKnittratc  into  it,  had  not 
the  illusion  been  dUturlied  by  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  small  (iolhic  chai)el,  standing 
on  the  low  platform  of  rock,  between 
them  and  the  walcr-fall.  The  little 
building  was  seen  in  persiiective,  and  the 
gable  lliat  looked  towards  them  present¬ 
ed  a  large  (Iolhic  window,  where  the 
mullions  and  tracery  still  remained  entire, 
intertwined  with  the  tendrils  ot  the  ivy 
every  >\  here  clothing  the  walls.  Over 
this  were  the  remains  of  a  ruined  belfry, 
Inhere  still  hung  the  bell,  though  now  si¬ 
lent,  save  when  storms  awakenetl  its  par¬ 
tial  and  unwilling  tones. 

A  burying.ground  occupied  the  rest  of 
the  natural  terrace,  and  amongst  the  bro¬ 
ken  gTavC'Stunes  an  antique  cross,  of 
large  dimensions  appeared  leaning  to  one 
side,  {lartly  shaken  from  the  ruined  steps 
v.  hich  prop|>cd  its  shaft.  A  stair,  cut  i:i 
the  side  of  the  rock,  led  up  to  the  bury- 
ing-ground,  and  to  l!ie  chapel,  that  was 
entered  by  a  door  at  the  further  end. 

The  descriptions  of  the  local  sce¬ 
nery  through  which  Amherst  and 
hit  friend  i'Uaver  passed  are  highly 
picturesque,  and  well  drawn  ;  so  well, 
indeeil,  that  we  cannot  help  suspect¬ 
ing  it  to  be  th?  work  of  an  amateur 
artist  of  uncommon  accomplishment 
in  landscape  drawing;  and  if  we 
were  to  give  way  to  conjecture,  we 
should  be  apt  to  suspect  it  to  be  ta¬ 
ken  from  some  very  beautiful  scenery 
not  far  from  the  residence  of  the 
gentleman  to  whom  rumour  has  at¬ 
tributed  this  Novel. 
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pilous  pass  by  liie  appmaCh  of  the  hills 
to  each  other!  The  plain  in  the  bottom 
was  partly  rultivatetl,  and  partly  diversi- 
lied  with  grnves,  and  gently  swelling 
knolls,  covered  with  oaks,  from  amongst 
which  a  little  cot  was  seen  j)eeping  out 
here  and  there.  I'he  river  entering  the 
valley  at  an  abrupt  angle,  a  view  was 
thus  obtained  up  the  long  vista  of  the  glen 
it  came  from,  where  its  wide  stream  was 
seen  in  spots,  glistening  from  the  depths 
of  its  wooded  iKinks,  the  declining  sun 
pouring  a  Hood  of  yellow*  light  dowrn  this 
part  of  its  course. 

The  hills  on  the  opjwsite  side  of  the 
river  were  covered  by  an  extensive  na¬ 
tural  forest  of  oak,  pine,  and  birch,  and 
the  sides  of  those  the  travellers  looked 
from  were  also  wooded,  though  more  pju*- 
tially.  At  the  upj^er  end  of  the  valley, 
the  large  river  was  joined  by  another,  is¬ 
suing  from  a  deep  glen,  whence  it  came 
sw'eeping  round  a  high  conical  hill. 

Another  interior,  of  most  accurate 
delineation,  the  reader  will  find  at 
page  70  of  Vol.  11. 

Amherst  lay  for  some  time  awake. 
All  w'as  still,  save  only  the  muffled  sound 
of  the  nishing  river,  and  the  deep  breath¬ 
ing  of  the  slee|)ers  around  him;  or  the 
drowsy  tapping  of  the  man  stationed  at 
the  fire,  as  he  poked  together  and  arran¬ 
ged  the  half-burned  fragments  of  wood 
with  the  end  of  a  stake  ;  or  the  smother¬ 
ed  growl,  or  half-uttered  whine,  of  the 
dogs,  as  they  urged  the  fancied  chace  in 
dreams.  At  last  he  also  yielded  to  the 
gentle  influence,  and,  fatigued  by  his  men¬ 
tal  sufferings,  his  want  of  rest  the  night 
liefore,  and  the  exercise  he  had  undergone 
during  the  day,  he  dropt  by  degrees  into 
profound  oblivion. 

Another,  equally  good,  will  be 
found  at  page  USl  of  Vol.  11. 


Not  less  striking  is  the  passage  at  delicate  and  softeninj 

page  IP  of  Vol.  II.  evening,  hanging  between  th< 

heights,  relieved  them  from  ea 
They  n>de  on  together  for  an  hour  or  and  assisted  in  filling  the  mind 
two,  without  any  material  change  taking  magnitude  and  intricacy  af  the 
place  uiK)n  the  face  of  nature,  until,  cent  solitude,  and  a  knowledg 
coining  to  the  brow  of  a  hill,  dow  n  which  real  extent  was  gathered  from 
t^  path  wound,  Amherst’s  eyes  were  that  the  giants  of  the  forest  v 
gladdened  by  one  of  the  most  beautiful  imbed  to  the  eye  by  perspectiv 
scenes  fancy  can  w  ell  imagine.  They  had  portion  as  they  appeared  din 
now  ^ved  at  the  edge  of  those  hills,  different  distances.  Even  upon 
hMiod^  .  Wide  part  of  the  valley,  gy  side,  of  the  mountains,  the  | 
t^gh  the  riv«  Horted.  The  seen  running  up  in  long  Tnd  acl 

^  '“‘f  •  ■"“*  tachments,  as  if  deterSiined  to 
•rtoM,  and  It  omtinued  to  present  newly  sesaion  by  asaault,  e-.en  of  those 
the  ^mc  br^th,  for  about  a  mile  down-  mils  towering  far  over  every  tli 
-ards  .0  wlH-reil  was  closed  in  a  ,.r«i.  and  .Kiel, 
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brown  of  their  heathy  covering.  The 

•kiinming  form  of  the  eagle,  seen  dark 
•mid  the  pure  ether,  and  his  shrill 
shriek,  prolonged  among  the  hollows 
of  the  mountains,  were  the  only  indica¬ 
tions  of  animal  life,  except  the  light 
*  splash,  and  widening  circle,  now  and 
then  produced  on  the  surface  of  the  lake 
by  the  sportive  trouts.  These  two  w'ere 
khe  only  interruptions  to  the  glassy  still- 
Dess  of  the  water,  that  reflected  all  above 
it,  and  even  doubled  the  fair  cup  of  the 
water-lily  resting  upon  its  bosom. 

There  is  something  not  very  well 
accounted  for  in  the  frequent  appear¬ 
ances  of  the  Carline  Dwarf’.  Sne  has 
not,  like  the  Black  Dwarf  of  the 
Author  of  Waverley,  any  local  habi- 
,  tation,  and  she  starts  up  so  suddenly 
at  places  considerably  distant  from 
one  another,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand  her  powers  of  ubiquity,  un- 
Jess,  like  Ariel  in  the  Tempest,  she 
could  **  put  a  girdle  round  the  earth 
in  twenty  minutes.*' 

Ill  connection  with  what  I  was 
about  to  call  by  rather  an  undignified 
name,  the  Hei^  of  Novels,  both  an¬ 
cient  and  modern,  sudden  friend¬ 
ships  are  formed,  and  sudden  passion 
conceived,  from  unexpected  deliver¬ 
ances  from  danger  of  persons  whose 
gratitude  and  whose  love  are  excited 
by  the  incident.  This,  if  we  rightly 
recollect,  occurs  more  than  once  or 
twice  in  Lochandhu  ;  rather  too  often 
for  the  patience  of  a  fastidious  read¬ 
er.  Lochandhu  was  saved  from  be- 
.  iug  drowned  in  the  West  Indies  by 
AmhersCt  father,  then  a  sea-captain, 
now  an  admiral.  Lord  Kagleiholme 
is  saved  from  assassins  by  the  ready 
valour  of  Amherst ;  and  Miss  Mai-- 
tolm  is  saved  by  Amherst  from  being 
carried  away  by  the  mountain-stream, 
which  she  had  tried  to  cross  on  step¬ 
ping  stones,  one  of  which  was  worn 
so  round  and  smooth  as  not  to  afford 
such  a  footing  as  was  sufficient  for 
the  leap  which  she  had  made  tc 
reach  it. 

So  much  for  an  account,  and  we 
think  an  impartial  one,  of  this  new 
Novel.  We  now  proceed  to  a  less 
agreeable,  but  not  less  necessary  part 
of  our  critical  duty,  namely,  to  point 
out  rome  of  what  appear  to  us  the 
leading  defects  of  the  work. 

Ist,  One  of  which  we  of  the  old 
school  have  often  to  complain,  the 
exuberance  of  words  disproportionate 
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with  the  ideas  they  are  intended  to 
convey — an  exuberance  frtHjucntly 
destructive  both  of  the  clearness  of 
narrative  and  force  of  impression. 
The  Americans  have  invented  a  word 
for  this  defect,  lengthy,  to  whidi  we 
may  join  the  old  legitimate  English 
adjective,  wordy.  It  was  a  remark 
made  to  the  writer  of  this  article  by 
President  Blair,  on  the  arguments  of 
pleaders  gifted  with  the  power  of 
words,  that  they  made  an  unsparing 
use  of  them.  Not  only  is  this  a  pre¬ 
vailing  fault  in  modern  works  in  de¬ 
tail,  but  generally  applies  to  the  plan 
of  a  whole  work  of  the  present  time, 
for  which,  however,  we  may  perhaps 
blame  the  publishers  of  these  works, 
who  seem  to  consider  three  volumes 
as  the  necessary  number  for  a  suc¬ 
cessful  Novel ;  whether  from  any  su¬ 
perstitious  attachment  to  the  cabalis¬ 
tic  number  three,  or  rather  (we  do 
not  say  unfairly)  to  the  preference 
of  a  guinea  to  ISs.  in  the  price  of  a 
book,  with  which  we  are  the  less  dis¬ 
posed  to  find  fault,  as  we  can  bear 
witness  to  the  disinterestedness  of 
their  dealings,  and  the  liberality  with 
which  they  treat  a  tribe  of  men, 
whom  it  was  in  old  times  thought 
fair  for  booksellers  to  neglect  or  op¬ 
press, — those  authors  by  profession, 

'  who  live,  as  the  vulgar  phrase  is,  on 
their  wits,  that  is,  by  writing  books, 
— a  trade  or  profession  now  much 
more  common  than  formerly. 

2d,  A  fault  connected  with  the  first 
-  is  a  profusion  of  figures  not  always 
illustrative  of  the  passage  in  which 
they  are  introduced,  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  often  obscure  in  themselves, 
and  not  at  all  appropriate  to  the 
matter  on  hand,  but  introduced 
merely  in  the  waste  of  words,  to 
shew  the  rich  and  inventive  imagi¬ 
nation  of  the  writer ;  a  waste  of 
words,  like  the  waste  of  money  in 
very  rich  men,  in  order  rather  to 
shew  their  wealth,  than  for  the  use 
of  those  articles  the  money  is  meant 
to  procure.  Modern  authors  seem 
to  us  often  to  forget  that  the  proper 
use  of  figures  Is  to  present  a  picture 
to  the  r^er,  which  may  shew  the 
meaning  of  the  author,  or  place  in  a 
strong  light  the  character  of  the  per¬ 
sons  of  his  drama,  or  the  vivid  repre¬ 
sentation  of  peculiar  incidents. 

3d,  There  is,  in  some  parts  of  the 
story;  an  accumulation  of  horror 
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which  may  be  teniied  ^^atuitovXf  as 
not  tending  to  advance  the  progress 
of  the  story,  or  to  mark  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  ibe  actors.  The  author 
seems  not  at  all  to  spare  his  jests,  the 
fair  use  of  which  is,  in  the  W'ords  of 
Macbtth,  afforded  to  those  who 
“  soup  full  of  horrors,”  but  loads  his 
slipper- table  with  them,  rather  to 
shew  the  power  of  his  invention, 
than  to  contribute  to  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  his  readers. 

Ith,  The  mystery  is  rather  pushed 
too  far  (and  beyond  the  patience  of 
the  reader)  in  the  character  and  con¬ 
duct  of  the  little  female  dwarf,  wfio 
wraps  lierself  in  the  magic  mist  she 
has  raised,  sometimes,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  unnecessarily,  or  unnaturally, 
and  which  mystery  is  not  always 
clearly  or  satisfactorily  developed  in 
the  subsequent  progress  of  the  story. 
Such  is  her  long  concealment  of  the 
atrocious  deeds  of  Lady  Deborah, 
and  her  execrable  associate  Author 
«io,  w’ho  is  made,  we  think,  profli¬ 
gate  and  cruel  (as  are  some  others 
of  the  gang),  beyond  the  bounds  of 
probability,  and  rather  to  the  pain¬ 
ful  disgust  of  the  reader.  The  acts, 
as  well  as  the  principles,  of  those  ban¬ 
ditti  do  not  properly  belong  to  the 
l>eriod  in  which  they  are  introduced  : 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  believe  that, 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  coun¬ 
try  was  so  devoid  of  all  legal  provi¬ 
sion  for  the  safety  of  |)ersons  and  pro¬ 
perty,  as  to  allow  of  such  violations 
of  oath  as  are  practised  with  impu¬ 
nity  by  the  associated  banditti  de- 
cribed  in  this  work,  as  encouraged 
by  Lochandhu,  and  headed  by  his 
brother.  M’e  are  aware  of  an  an¬ 
swer  to  this  objection,  that  it  is  con¬ 
sonant  to  the  actual  fact,  the  very 
remarkable  one,  of  an  association  in 
Badenoch,  not  forty  years  ago,  organ¬ 
ised  by  a  gentleman  of  an  ancient  and 
influential  family  in  that  district, 
who,  like  Lochandhu,  escaped  to  A- 
inerica,  and  was  believed  to  be  kill^ 
there  in  a  rencounter  between  the 
loyalisu  and  the  partizans  of  Ame¬ 
rican  independence,  in  whose  ranks 
he  had^  enlisted.  This,  however,  is 
not  quite  a  competent  justification  ; 
an  incident  may,  in  the  wonls  of  a 
great  French  critic,  be  true,  and  yet 
too  improbable  for  the  narrative  of  a 
work  of  fiction  ;  la  verite  not  bcin" 
•  always  tlie  vraist^mblabfe.  ® 
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A  writer  himself  of  some  popular 
Novels  has  observed,  in  a  critical  pa¬ 
per  on  the  subject  of  Novel-writing, 
that  one  bad  moral  effect  in  that 
species  of  composition  consists  in  a 
departure  from  Nature,  from  the  du¬ 
ties  and  occupations  of  ordinary  life, 
a  substitution  of  sickly  sentiment, 
instead  of  wholesome  virtue  ;  of  the 
language,  instead  of  the  practice  of 
benevolence  and  wisdom.*  In  this 
respect,  some  passages  of  Lochandhu 
may  be  reckoned  censurable.  There 
is  sometimes  a  display  of  principle, 
false  in  the  theory,  and  of  conduct 
false  in  the  practice  of  sound  sense 
and  discretion, — a  suddenness  of  im¬ 
pulse  un weighed  by  prudence,  and 
produced  by  inadequate  means.  This 
is  the  more  dangerous,  as  such  ro¬ 
mantic  feelings  are  congenial  to  the 
warm  imaginations  of  the  young,  or 
the  heated  enthusiasm  of  persons  es¬ 
tranged  from,  or  strangers  to,  the 
world.  lA>rd  Euglcxholme,  a  most 
amiable  and  benevolent  man,  is  fre¬ 
quently  the  sport  of  motives  inade¬ 
quate  to  the  actions  which  they  pro¬ 
duce.  In  an  opposite  direction,  the 
profligacy  of  Lady  Deborah  and  her 
Italian  associate  are  beyond  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  ordinary  villany,  and 
tend  to  a  mistaken  notion  of  the  evil 
disposition  of  the  species. 

Before  concluding  this  article,  we 
must  add  an  observation  on  what  may 
be  called  a  mechanical  contrivance 
in  the  titles  of  the  chapters,  consist-' 
ing  of  scraps  of  poetry  (often,  cer¬ 
tainly,  very  beautiful,  as  well  as  ap¬ 
propriate,)  anticipating  the  contents 
of  the  chapter  which  they  head. 
This  must,  we  think,  be  very  trou¬ 
blesome  to  the  author,  except  he 
possesses  what  one  might  call  a  con¬ 
cordance  of  j^try,  and  it  has  a  bad 
effect  on  the  interest  of  the  chapter, 
by  forestalling  the  events  which  it  is 
to  disclose.  Mrx  Radclifft,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  was  the  first  Novel-writer  who 
introduced  this  practice  ;  the  author 
of  Waverley  follows  her  example,  and 
has  gone,  we  believe,  a  little  farther 
than  she  did,  by  writing  texts  him¬ 
self,  under  the  pretence  of  their  being 
ex^acts  from  Old  Plays,  very  well 
imitated  from  the  style  of  the  olden 
drama,  but  still  liable  to  the  objec¬ 
tion  which  we  have  stated. 

^  On  looking  back  to  the  general 
impression  which  the  perusal  of  this 
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Novel  has  made  on  ns,  we  may  ven-  vanced  to  allow  any  advantage  in  our 
ture  to  recommend  it  to  the  Novel-  suggestion,  we  will  advise  tlie  author 
reading  public,  now  almost  univer-  to  adopt  a  caution  too  much  neglect- 
sal,  as  one  from  which  they  will  de-  cd  by  some  admired  writers  of  the 
rive  very  considerable  pleasure,  ^\’'e  present  time,  of  which  the  observance 
anticipate  a  continuation  of  their  is  of  greater  importance  than  they 
entertainment  from  another  work,  are  apt  to  suppose,  that  of  a  careful, 
anoounced  in  an  advertisement  sub-  and  we  may  allow  sometimes,  a  pain- 
joined  to  this  as  by  the  same  au-  ful  revisal  and  correction  of  their 
thor,  calletl  the  WolJ‘ of  Badenocht  of  works:  we  think  that  this  would  eu- 
which  the  scene,  we  presume,  will  hance  their  value,  even  to  their  pro¬ 
be  laid  in  that  district,  and  may  sent  readers ;  we  are  sure  it  would 
perhaps  be  a  sort  of  portrait  of  the  mainly  contribute  to  that  proud  pre- 
rcmarkable  Highland  character  we  tension  of  authorship — the  approba- 
have  designated  above.  If  that  pub-  tion  of  posterity, 
lication  be  not  already  too  far  ad- 
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After  having  enjoyed  to  satiety 
what  was  averred  to  be  genuine  Hock, 
mixed  up  into  the  most  delightful 
cooling  draught  with  Seluer  water, 
—having  listened  at  the  theatre  to 
what  struck  the  gar  as  very  dull  mu¬ 
sic,  and  a  stage-pronunciation  which 
was  said  to  be  the  very  essence  of 
correct  Hanoverian  orthoepy, — forth 
1  strolled,  one  dusty,  broiling  day, 
from  Frankfort  to  Mayence,  to  pay 
my  devotions  to  the  waters,  the 
scenery,  and  the  vineyards  of  the 
Rhine.  The  road  never  recedes  far 
from  the  course  of  the  Main  ;  and, 
throughout  the  few  miles  which  the 
river  has  still  to  traverse  below 
Frankfort,  before  losing  itself  in  the 
Rhine,  the  regular  beauty  of  Uie 
banks  would  not  compensate  for  the 
tediousness  of  the  passage  by  water, 
or  for  the  smells  and  confinement  of 
the  Markijfchiffl  Luxuriant  as  the 
fertility  of  the  whole  district  is,  to 
have  seen  one  mile  of  it  is  to  have 
seen  the  w^bole,  unless  you  leave  the 
river,  and  dive  spudiward  into  the 
vallies  of  the  Taunus,  and  babble 
and  drink  the  waters,  and  make  love, 
and  **  take  walk’’  at  Wisbgden. 

On  the  right  bank  of  ibe  Main, 
near  the  angle  which  it  forms,  at  its 
mouth,  with  tiie  Rldne,  the  vine¬ 
yards  of  Hocheim  cover  a  gentle  ac¬ 
clivity,  exposed  entirely  to  the  south. 
To  this  favourable  site,  and  the  toil¬ 
some  and  expensive  cultivation  be- 
^wed  on  tb^  few  acres,  the  wine 
is  indebted  for  the  qualities  which 
have  rendered  it  so  famous  through¬ 
out  Europe.  Laid  open  to  Uie  south. 
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the  grape  of  Hocheim  drinks  fire  from 
the  sun  all  day  long,  while  the  high¬ 
er  grounds,  that  rise  behind,  break 
the  violence  of  every  northerly  blast. 
Accordingly,  even  of  the  vineyards 
which  go  under  the  general  name  of 
Hocheim,  only  a  small  track  on  the 
roost  sheltered  part  of  the  bank  pro¬ 
duces  the  genuine  Hock.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  vines  is  calculated  at  some¬ 
where  about  thirty  thousand,  and  the 
common  tale  of  the  country  values 
them  at  half-a-guinea  a-piece.  The 
vineyards  are  traversed  by  artificial 
channels,  along  which,  in  years  of 
dangerous  drought,  the  waters  of 
some  small  streams  that  descend  the 
bill  are  conducted,  for  the  purpose 
of  irrigation.  This  is  an  expedient 
to  which  it  is  seldom  necessary  to 
have  recourse,  for  the  vine  neither 
loves  nor  requires  much  moisture  ; 
its  honours  are  more  frequently 
blighted  by  continued  rains  or  late 
frosts.  Against  tlie  latter,  Hocheim 
is  more  secure  than  most  vineyards 
on  the  Rhine,  for  the  vallev  is  open  ; 
neither  the  morning  nor  tne  evening 
sun  is  excluded  by  cold  and  lofty 
summits,  as  it  is  on  the  Neckar  and 
the  Moselle.  ’To  guard  against  ex¬ 
cessive  moisture,  the  eminence,  is 
furnished  with  drains,  which  carry 
off  the  water  into  subterranean  pipes. 
From  an  imprudent  attention  to  a 
temporary  saving,  the  pipes  are  of 
wood,  perpetually  rotting,  and  call¬ 
ing  for  perpetual  repairs.  The  other 
vineyards  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  favoure<l  spot,  which  yield  the 
greater  part  of  the  wine  sold  under 


1  ^ 

ihc  name  of  Hock,  are  by  no  means 
ao  anxiously  cuUivated,  and  produce 
a  far  inferior  liquor. 

I'he  whole  produce  is  purchased 
by  the  wine- merchants  of  Frankfort ; 
for  the  wine-trade,  the  only  branch 
of  trade  which  that  city  can  claim  as 
its  own,  belongs  to  it  exclusively, 
'f’he  small  quantity  and  high  charac¬ 
ter  of  Hock  are  strong  temptations 
to  its  adulteration,  and  probably  no 
other  wine  in  Euro|)e,  except  the 
lying  Tokay,  is  so  much  falsifietl  and 
abused.  The  absolute  sourness  of 
what  is  BO  often  put  off  in  this  country 
under  the  name  of  Hock  is,  in  degrtc, 
entirely  foreign  to  the  genuine  wine 
of  any  age,  and  of  any  tolerable  vin¬ 
tage  ;  for,  in  the  vineyards  of  Ger¬ 
many,  from  the  prator  of  Vienna  to 
the  walls  of  Treves,  a  goo<l  or  a 
had  vintage  makes  just  the  difference 
l>elwein  wine  and  vinegar.  The 
genuine  juice  of  Hocheim  acknow¬ 
ledges  no  superior  even  among  the 
wines  of  the  Rhine, ei.er  pi  the  princely 
dobannisberger.  and  Johannisberger 
is  within  the  reach  only  of  princes, 
and  that,  too,  favoured  ones.  Its 
transparency  has  introduced  the  well- 
known  custom  of  drinking  it  only 
out  of  green  glasses,  which  throw 
over  it  a  soft,  golden  tinge ;  but  this, 
HO  far  from  being  peculiar  to  Hock, 
is  the  standing  rule  of  scientific 
drinkers  for  all  the  white  wines  of 


yuly  ■ 

till  liis  victory  over  Varus,  by  quaf- 
fine  what  they  had  to  quaff  from 
X!  sculls  of  the  slaughtered  Ko- 
mans.  and  that  the  national  pride 
commemorated  the  contest  in^  the 
form  and  the  name  of  the  national 
glass. 

From  the  sculls  of  slain  Romans  our  fore¬ 
fathers  drank 

To  the  freedom  and  fame  they  had  won: 
And  whoever  shall  dare,  be  he  Roman  or 
Frank, 

To  chase  freedom  again  from  the  hills  of 
our  Rhine, 

May  his  scull,  brimming  over  with  Ger¬ 
many’s  wine. 

Be  the  goblet  of  Germany’s  son. 

The  village  of  Cassel,  which  oc¬ 
cupies  the  bank  of  the  Rhine  oppo¬ 
site  to  Mayence,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  house  of  Hesse,  as  its  name 
would  seem  to  import ;  for  though 
no  trace  of  the  ancient  works  has  sur¬ 
vived  eighteen  hundred  centuries,  the 
universally-received  account  makes  it 
a  corruption  of  the  Castelfum,  with 
which  the  Romans  fortified  the  bank,  • 
and  made  it  a  tete  de  pont  to  the 
bridge  which  united  it  with  their 
Ma^ntiaevm.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  they  fortified  Mayence,  and 
built  a  bridge,  and  it  was  part  of- 
their  military  architecture  to  arm 
both  approaches  with  works  of  de¬ 
fence.  The  French  undoubtedly 
fortified  Cassel  with  more  skill  than 
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the  Rhine.  The  glass  is  called  a 
Romer,  or  a  Roman,  a  term,  however, 
which  applies  as  much  to  tlie  form 
as  to  the  colour  of  the  goblet, — a 
long,  slender  stalk,  terminating  in  a 
large  bowl.  From  time  immemorial 
it  has  been  received  and  preserved  as 
the  only  legitimate  goblet  for  Rhen¬ 
ish,  but  whence  it  derived  its  name 
nobody  knows.  Some  will  have  it, 
that  Lombard  merchants,  confound¬ 
ed,  because  they  came  from  Italy, 
under  the  general  name  of  Romans, 
first  introduced  into  Gennanv  the 
use  of  drii|king-glasse8,  and  the 
utensils  received  their  name  just  as 
the  town-house  of  Frankfort,  where 
they  used  to  deposit  their  wares,  has 
done.  Rut  the  students,  whose  heads 
the  very  sight  of  the  Rhine  never 
fails  to  set  on  fire  at  once  with  wine 
and  patriousm,  have  given  it  a  more 
poeuctl  origin,  by  recording  in  their 
that  Herman,  at  the  head  of 
toeir  barbarous  forefathers,  oelebra- 


Germanicus,but  nearly  two  thousand 
years  have  not  been  able  to  restore 
nis  bridge.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  it  was  entirely  of  stone,  for 
convenience  must  have  been  the  only 
object,  without  any  view  to  ornament  j 
but  it  rested  at  least  on  stone  piers-; 
and,  in  very  dry  summers,  when  the 
waters  of  the  Rhine  are  lower  than 
usual,  the  upper  part  of  some  of  -the 
piers  is  still  visible.  Once  below  wa¬ 
ter,  they  are  safe  from  the  most  for¬ 
midable  enemy  of  all  such  works  on 
this  river ;  for  where  the  Rhine  has 
attained  so  magnificent  a  breadth,  it 
is  the  violence  with  which  the  ice 
descends  in  masses  like  meadowB, 
that  seems  to  forbid  any  structure, 
rtusedeither  on  stone  piers  or  wooden 
piles,  to  be  lasdng.  Napoleon  is  said 
to  have  entertained  the  design  of  unit¬ 
ing  Cassel  with  Mayence  by  a  stone- 
bridge  but  the  course  of  events  pre¬ 
vented  its  execution,  and  the  bridge 
of  boats  retains  its  place.  ■  ^ 


ISC  ;,.'2  Two  Dai/.s  on 

The  cabinets  of  Mayence  are  full 
of  coins,  and  legionary  and  funeral 
iascriptions,  which  carry  back  the  an¬ 
tiquity  of  the  city,  as  a  military  po- 
liiion,  though  no  Colony,  at  least  to 
Gcrmanicus.  The  inner  shell  of  the 
monument  erected  to  (.iermanicus  by  ' 
hit  army  has  resisted  time  and  bom¬ 
bardments,  to  survive  as  an  indestruc¬ 
tible  specimen  of  the  true,  rude,  le¬ 
gionary  workmanship.  As  it  fortu¬ 
nately  did  not  sumd  in  the  way  of 
fortifications,  the  prayer  of  the  an¬ 
cient  epigram  on  his  tomb  has  been 
allowed  to  save  his  monument ; 

Parce,  hospes,  tumulo ;  Caesar  Germa- 
nicus  hie  sum  : 

•  Saepe  etiam  ignotis  ipse  dedi  requiem. 

The  annotators,  however,  do  not 
allow  that  this  relique  is  the  very 
monument  which  Suetonius  tells  us 
was  erected  to  the  memory  of  Ger- 
manicus,  though  Dio  adds  that  it  was 
dose  by  the  Rhine, 

'Piipf.  For  Tacitus,  in  the  Annals, 
speaks  of  the  son  having,  many  years 
afterwards,  restored  **  arara  Druso 
aitam”  in  the  marshes  and  forests  of 
Westphalia,  on  the  spot  where  the 
legions  of  Varus  had  been  annihi¬ 
lated  ;  and  Lipsius,  in  general  so 
acute,  apparently  taking  it  for  grant¬ 
ed  that  this  altar  is  the  same  with- 
the  cenotaph  mentioned  by  Suetonius 
and  Dio,  very  justly  concludes,  that 
the  monument  at  Mayence,  from  its 
geographical  situation,  can  lay  no 
claim  to  the  honour.  But  the  pre¬ 
mises  seem  to  be  rashly  adopted. 
One  sees  no  ground  for  assuming 
the  identity  of  the  two  monuments  ; 
ara  Drugo  sita  may  as  well  mean  an 
altar  erected  by  as  to  Drusus  ;  nor  is 
it  at  all  improbable,  that  Germani- 
cus,  while  ne  raised  the  tomb  over 
the  bones  of  the  unfortunate  legions, 
should  have  reared  an  altar,  and  ac¬ 
companied  the  pious  act  with  reli¬ 
gious  ceremonies.  Even  holding  it 
to  mean  an  altar  erected  to  Drusus; 
we  are  not  a  step  nearer  the  conclu¬ 
sion,  that  this  ara  of  Tacitus  is  the 
tumuluMof  Suetonius.  *  It  was  surely 
much  more  natural  that  the  Roman 
army  should  erect  the  monument  of 
a  commander  whom  they  adored,  in 
Mayence,  a  fortress  founded  by  him¬ 
self,  and  frequently  the  winter-quar¬ 
ters  of  the  legions  on  the  Rhine,  than 
that  they  should  bury  it  in  solitudes 


the  Rhine. 

so  difficult  of  access,  and  which  even 
Roman  veterans  did  not  approach 
without  apprehension.  All  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  in  favour  of  the  mo¬ 
nument  of  Mayence,  and  are  not  to  be 
hastily  contradicted  by  an  intermin¬ 
able  dispute,  whether  a  Latin  word 
be  in  the  dative  or  ablative. 

Whatever  Mayence  may  have 
been,  when  the  seat  of  the  most  an¬ 
cient  electorate  of  the  empire,  ruled 
by  archbishops,  who  delighted  to 
give  a  sort  of  permanence  to  their 
temporary  grandeur,  by  cherishing 
such  men,  and  raising  such  memo¬ 
rials  as  tbc'rudeness  of  the  age  knew 
to  estimate  and  execute, — swarming 
with  a  priesthood  which,  as  a  body, 
has  never  been  the  enemy  of  luxury, 
and  enriched  by  a  population  that 
knew  to  take  advantage  of  its  situa¬ 
tion  at  the  mouth  of  the  Main,  and 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  to  draw 
to  themselves  great  part  of  the  com¬ 
merce  of  both, — it  now  exhibits  few 
traces  of  ancient  splendour,  and  still 
fewer  of  modem  improvement,  to  in¬ 
terest  the  stranger.  Though  the 
dissolution  of  the  empire  degraded  it 
to  the  rank  of  a  provincial  town,  it 
might  still  have  continued  to  flourish, 
like  its  neighbour,  Frankfort,  as  a 
trading  city  ;  but  the  misery  and 
pillage  of  the  revolutionary  war  bad 
interrupted  its  industry,  and  now 
that  it  has  been  again  restored  to 
Germany,  and  incorporated  with  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Darmstadt,  it  seems 
reckoned  a  place  of  moment  only  on 
to  be  account  of  its  fortifications.  No 
city  can  long  retain  either  its  beauty 
or  its  prosperity,  when  a'militarv  age 
has  discovered  its  value  as  a  military 
station  ;  bastions  and  angles  spoil  the 
one,  while  an  iron  inquisitorial  admi¬ 
nistration  blights  the  other;  the  severe 
control  and  vexatious  punctilio  a 
military  police  arc  companion,!  from 
whom  mercantile  and  manufaciuHitg 
industry  willingly  escapes.  Except 
when  enlivened  by  the  passage  of 
strangers  and  wares  during  thefVaiilt- 
fort  fair,  Mayence  is  a  lifeless  and 
gloomy  city.  Its  arts 'and  aelKHy' 
have  ^ven  way  to  Prussian  and  Aus¬ 
trian  troops ;  for,  as  commanding 
the  passage  of  the  Rhinci  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Main,  it  was  reckoned 
too  important  a  point  to  be  entrusted 
to  the  keeping  of  a  prince  to  little 
warlike  as  the  Grand  Duke  oi  Darm* 
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^!uw:  mas»:rv.  uioicovcr,  printing  arc  just  as  good  as  those  ot 
>vou'.d  fcuud  die  raaimtnancc  Strasburgh  1 

..f  *  wtb.-itiu  carrifon  intolerably  library,  [he  yerv 

burd.-ii«.i.e.  they  have  left  him  plumlerings,  is  crondctl  with  the  tei  y 

the  taars.  and  citil  administration,  iHainabitla  of  the  art,  and  at)  old 
aad  oa'unkd  the  town  with  foreign  building  is  still  pinted  out  to  respect, 
troops.  The  Urand  I'uke.  again,  as  the  house  m  which  OutenberB 
allo^  his  loving  people  a  yearly  sum  manufactured  Ins  hrst  set  o<  mote- 
lor  the  support  of  a  theatre  !  typtSs 

lliecaibedrul.iaiheoldrtlturreted  Outside  of  Mayence,  every  tiinig 

sttle  of  trerman  ar.hittcturc,  dates,  is  delightful,  for  under  “J, 
in  its  present  form,  from  the  end  of  gm-s  that  long  stratch  of  the  Rhine 
the  iwfliih  ceniurv.  The  numerous  whkb,  ruiiuing  lor  nefltly  ninety 
henw  toKieTssit  on  llie  building  as  miles,  sometimes  tluough  tbe  rich- 
if  ibev  would  criuh  it  to  the  ground  ;  cst,  sometimes  through  the  wildest 
the  w'liole  pile  looks  out  over  the  me-  of  countries,  at  once  produces  the 
citv  with  a  sombre  dignity,  best  tviiies,  and  unfolds  ttlGlTiOSt  pt- 

that  sriiuii  io  mourn  in  solitude  Us  eiiliar  landscapes  in  Europe.  Tou- 

departetl  arcluepiscoiKil  tjdendour.  lists  and  painters  have  overflooded 
t>f  ihe  niemoriai*  of  aiieieiit  art,  tlie  world  with  detailed  descriptions, 
w  hich  adorned  the  interior,  many  dis-  and  series  of  views,  for,  in  the 

appeartd  under  the  French ,  who,  ac-  months  of  summer  and  autumn,  every 
eordillj;  to  custom,  converted  the  ca-  hillock  swarms  with  the  wandering 

thedrai  into  a  magaaine  ;  but  the  tribes,  but  neither  the  one  *nor  the 
W  of  such  reliques  falls  more  on  tho  other  are  much  worth.  The  more 
history,  than  on  the  progress,  of  art.  delicate  features  of  a  beautiful  land- 

Among  the  rciiuininj;  monuments,  scape,  as  they  appear  in  nature,  are 

llie  most  ancient  is  averred  to  con-  too  flue  to  be  clothed  in  words  ;  even 


tain  the  ashes  of  the  wife  of  Charie-  the  gossamer  mantle  of  poesy  reveals 
iiisgiie.  The  spiritual  electors  often  them  but  indistinctly  ;  and  tliough 
loved  to  collect  around  them  the  mas-  painting  may  COmc  nearer  the  trUtll, 

UTS  ot  the  arts  I  the  court  of  May*  yet  how  many  objects  and  connecting 

once  was  a  regular  place  of  resort  for  gradations  disappear  in  the  reduced 
the  Miunesunser  of  the  thirteenth  scale  of  a  drawing  or  a  copperplate, 
and  fourteenth  centuries;  and  one  which,  in  the  reality,  possess  a  virtue 

of  them,  w  ho^  lyre  was  as  self-willed  tliat  is  best  appreciated  by  tlieir  ab¬ 
as  Anacreon’s,  besides  gaining  the  sence  in  the  imitation!  A  painter' 

surname  of  the  Praiser  of  Woman,  may  choose  a  village  from  the  banks, 
was  borne  by  females,  according  to  or  one  of  the  numberless  ruins  that 
tradition,  to  his  sepulchre  in  the  ca-  hang  on  the  clitfs  of  the  Rhine 
thetlral.  I  he  antiquated  dialect  in  and  make  up  a  picture,  which  shall 
which  these  minstrels  sung,  ren-  give  form  and  figure  so  far  as  it 
der*  tlieir  strains  almost  sealed  books  goes ;  and  if  he  confine  himself  pro¬ 
to  a  foreigner ;  a  German  would  en-  l)erly,  he  may  bring  out  “  a  view  *’' 
center  lew  difficulty  in  Chaucer,  but  if  he  attempt,  as  has  so  often 
Inan  we  would  tiud  in  getting  at  the  been  done,  to  copy  the  more  ample 
tenderness  of  Henry  the  \\'oman-  and  diversified  prospects  of  the  Rhine, 
praUcr.  He  and  his  brethren,  bow'-  he  oversteps  the  limits  of  his  art. 
ever,  have  a  fulness  of  imagination.  Unless  he  construct  a  gigantic  moving 
and  atrength  ot  feeling,  which  still  panorama,  all  the  peculiarities  of  the 
enrapture  their  descendants,  and  perspective  disappear.  The  multitude 
could  scarcely  be  expected  from  those  of  decaying  castles  that  lower  upon 
rude  tunes,  were  it  not  that  the  ro-  the  stream,  in  sill  their  endlessva- 
inauuc  exploits  and  observances,  and  riety  of  attitude  and  outline,~-the 
the  enduring  gallantry  of  chivalry,  solitary  cottage,  the  glittering  vil- 
ww  better  calculated  to  set  the  ima-  lage,  the  ever-varying  projeftions 
giiiauon  at  work,  than  i^erhaps  any  and  dark  recesses  of  the  precipice,— 
^  the  iiiore  pro^ic  states  of  Euro-  dwindle  down  to  unifonh  points,  or 
^an  s(Kiety  which  have  existed  since,  vanish  entirely  from  his  narrow  (4n- 

whose*^claii^  m  ^  exhibits  only  the  broad 

ose  claims  to  >he  invention  of  stream,  and  the  waved  outline  of  iu 
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iBCt'»uUn}»  banks,  loaded  NvilU  masses  diligence”  is  merely  proi>ellcd  by  a 
of  monotonous  shade.  Even  where  couple  of  oars,  one  at  the  very  bow, 
all  striking  objects  are  retained,  but  the  other  at  the  very  stern.  It  is 

in  tUininuiive  size,  the  loss  to  the  carried  down,  indeed,  with  the  cur- 
eye  is  immeasurable,  for  proportion  rent ;  but  tbe  Ubine,  in  its  ordinary 
is  not  enough  ;  a  landscape  and  a  state,  though  broad  and  inagniHcent, 
fuap  are  very  diltereiit  things.  On  is  liere  by  no  means  rapid  ;  and,  ex- 
the  Rhine,  as  in  Switzerland,  he  who  cept  when  occasionally  conhned  in  a 

Bets  down  the  names  and  distances  narrower  channel  between  the  nioun- 
of  towns  and  villages,  rivers  and  tains,  becomes  more  sluggish  tile 
mountains,  has  done  all  that  can  be  nearer  it  approaches  to  the  Hats  of 

done  for  the  traveller  in  the  way  of  the  Low  Countries.  Resides,  with  the 

scenery  ;  every  thing  else  must  be  exception  of  these  few  and  inconsl- 
•eeii  and  felt.  derable  rapids,  the  river  from  May- 

The  beauties  that  crowd  upon  each  ence  downwards  forms,  in  fact,  a 

Other,  in  descending  the  river,  are  in-  succession  of  ample  lakes.  The  wind, 
dispensable  to  make  one  submit  with  therefore,  strongly  aftects  the  navi- 

patience  to  the  slowness  and  incon-  gation  ;  and  if  it  happen  to  be  fresh 
venience  of  the  ordinary  navigation,  from  the  north,  as  1  had  the  misfor- 
The  “  water  stage-coach,”  as  it  is  tune  to  timl  it,  two  unwieldy  oars, 

called,  is  a  decked  boat,  long  and  so  far  from  being  able  to  give  the 

narrow,  without  rigging,  though  a  •  heavy  vessel,  crowded  with  packages 

rule  can  be  set  up,  and  a  blanket  and  passengers,  any  tolerable  degree 
oisted,  when  the  wind  is  favourable  of  speed,  are  often  scarcely  sutHcient 
enough  to  make  it  advisable.  So  far  to  prevent  her  from  being  put  about, 

from  aiming  at  any  thing  like  ele*  by  tbe  wind  catcliing  the  bow  at  a 

gance,  it  does  not  even  pretend  to  turn  in  the  river,  and  carrying  her 
convenience.  The  deck  is  just  broad  backwards*.  Of  course,  it  is  still 
enough  to  admit  two  rows  of  passen-  more  dilficult  to  ascend  the  river.  1 

gers,  arranged  from  stem  to  Stern,  observed  one  small  sloop  pass  drag- 
with  their  backs  to  each  other,  so  ged  by  twelve  horses,  though  under 

4hat  every  one  has  a  full  view  of  at  sail  before  a  favourable  wind.  No 
;ieast  one  half  of  the  river.  The  seats  stream  appears  better  titled  for  steam 
.are  supplied  by  two  rows  of  trunks  navigation  ;  the  attempt  has  been 

•and  portmanteaus  drawn  up  along  made,  but,  from  some  inexplicable 

the  deck.  The  rest  of  the  luggage,  cause,  the  vessel,  which  had  started 
and  generally  the  women  and  child-  from  Holland,  was  not  able,  or  was 
ren,  are  stowed  away  in  a  low  nar-  not  permitted  to  ascend  higher  than 
row  hole,  called  a  cabin,  where,  more-  Cologne.  The  reason  commouly  as- 

over,  a  withered  hag  serves  out  sour  signed,  that  such  vessels  require  too 
beer  to  the  thirsty  vulgar,  the  only  much  water  for  the  dangerous  pas- 
restorative,  except  tobacco,  which  is  sages,  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  one  ; 
.allowed  on  board  during  the  tedious  for  trading  vessels,  drawing  more 
voyage.  The  crew  consists  of  five  water  than  any  steam.hoat,  pass  daily; 
men,  one  of  them  is  master  and  and  there  is  no  part  of  the  Hhinc 
steersman  ;  tbe  other  four  relieve  which,  to  a  sober  and  practised  pi- 
each  other  in  rowing.  Although  an  lot,  deserves  to  be  called  dangerous, 
excellent  track-path  runs  along  the  W’^here  a  ledge  of  rocks  now  and  then 
left  bank,  and  every  vessel  is  track-  shoots  partly  across  the  river  from  the 
ed  dp  the  river,  and  could  be  more  left  bank,  a  steam-boat  could  avoid 
rapidly  tracked  down,  the  “water  it  just  as  other  vessels  do,  by  keeping 

•  The  distance  from  Mayence  to  Coblentz  by  water  is  reckoned  to  be  forty  Eng¬ 
lish  miles,  and  it  is  an  uncommon  occurrence  if  the  voyage  is  performed  in  less  than 
fourteen  hours.  ''Even  with  a  wind  sufficiently  strong  and  favourable  to  enable  sail 
to  be  hoisted,  it  is  never  made  out  under  twelve  ;  tbe  ordinary  time  ia  sixteen  hours. 
‘  The  only  stoppage  of  any  moment  i^s  at  Bingen,  for  dinner,  and  it  does  not  exceed 
an  hour.  Nay,  though  this  **  water  stage-coach**  leaves  Mayence  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  it  frequently  happens  that  it  cannot  perform  the  forty  miles  within  the 
day,  and  on  the  approach  of  midnight  is  compelled  to  jnu  in  at  some  of  the  villages, 
or  romantic  little  towns,  which  fortunately  arc  never  out  of  sight. 
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to  the  right  Kvcn  wliere  this  danger 
occurs  it  is  chiefly  formidable  to 
barks  moved  by  a  propelling  power, 
so  small  in  proportion  to  the  body, 
or  so  little  umier  the  command  of 
the  mariners,  that  it  is  insufficient  to 
counteract  the  current,  if  it  sets  in 
upon  the  sunken  rocks  ;  but  in  both 
these  respects,  a  steam-boat  could 
safely  set  at  defiance  the  mill-pond 
whirlpools  of  the  Rhine,  which  ro¬ 
mancing  tourists,  trusting  the  le¬ 
gends  of  the)  country  in  preference 
to  their  own  eyes,  are  wont  to  depict 
with  the  horrors  of  Scylla  and  Cha- 
rybilis.  From  the  furious  abuse  with 
which  the  master  of  the  water  stage¬ 
coach  assailed  steam-boats,  1  was 
incliiud  to  suspect  they  have  rather 
been  not  permitted,  than  not  practi¬ 
cable,  for  the  Wasser diligence  is  a 
sort  of  vested  interest. 

The  famed  scenery  of  the  Rhine 
does  not  begin  immediately  on  leav¬ 
ing  Mayence.  The  broad  stream  is 
first  divided  by  a  succession  of  float¬ 
ing  mills,  and  then  by  low  islands  en¬ 
tirely  overgrown  with  willows.  Both 
banks  are  low  and  tame,  except  that, 
on  the  right,  the  shaggy  cliffs  of  the 
Taunus  rise  in  the  distance,  and,  as 
they  run  to  the  north-west,  press 
down  always  closer  and  closer  upon 
the  river.  A  “  Guide  for  Travellers** 
ordered  the  reader  to  admire  the 
“  transparent  silver**  of  the  stream  ; 
but  the  stream  was  brown  and  mud¬ 
dy,  bastardizing  at  once  its  German 
etymology  •.  On  the  right  bank, 
a  country  palace  of  the  princes  of 
Nassau  had  been  succeeded  by  a  long 
train  of  orchards,  and  among  the 
woods  on  the  left  were  rising  the 
remains  of  the  favourite  seat  of 
Gharleniagne,  adorned  with  the  spoils 
of  luly,  and  despoiled  in  its  turn  to 


adorn  the  castle  of  Heidelberg,  when 
the  river,  which  had  hitherto  run 
northward,  suddenly  swept  round 
flowing  right  to  the  west,  and  the 
Rheingan,  in  nearly  its  whole  extent, 
and  in  all  its  beauties,  burst  at  once 
upon  the  dazzled  eye.  Though  the 
prospect  stretches  along  the  river  in 
a  right  line  for  about  ten  miles,  to 
where,  at  the  western  extremity,  it 
seems  to  be  shut  in  by  the  dark  pre¬ 
cipices  of  Bingen,  there  is  nothing 
formal  or  canal-looking  in  its  chan¬ 
nel,  for  the  banks  incessantly  project 
and  recede,  forming  innumerable 
bays  and  promontories.  One  forgets 
he  is  on  a  river ;  the  expanse  of  wa¬ 
ter,  bounded  by  such  varied  shores, 
and  embracing  so  many  islands,  has 
all  the  features  of  a  noble  lake. 

The  beauty  lies  on  the  right  bank. 
There  the  gently-sloping  hillocks 
have  already  left  but  a  narrow  space 
between  their  feet  and  the  river: 
along  this  stripe,  and  generally  at 
the  opening  of  some  deep  valley  di¬ 
viding  the  eminences,  are  strewed 
the  innumerable  villages,  which  give 
so  much  life  and  beauty  to  a  land¬ 
scape,  each  surrounded  by  its  shady 
alleys  or  luxuriant  orchards.  By 
some  rare  fortune,  these  villages  seem 
to  have  thrown  off*,  or  never  to  have 
known,  the  gloom  and  squalidness, 
the  aversion  to  light  and  air,  which 
are  so  generally  the  attributes  of 
German  villages:  their  very  aspect 
makes  the  spectator  cheery  ;  they  are 
so  neatly  built,  externally  cleanly, 
and  the  houses  in  general  painted 
with  some  lively  colour,  rendered 
doubly  brilliant  by  being  relieved 
against  the  deep  verdure  behind. 
Such,  at  least,  is  their  appearance 
from  the  river.  The  occasional  resi¬ 
dence  of  so  many  wealthy  proprietors 


Neither  the  Greek  derivation,  nor  the  German  one*  that  refers  to  the  purity 
of  the  sti^m,  u  very  satLsfaciory.  Another,  which  is  founded  on  a  custom  of  the 
ancient  Germans,  mentioned  by  Julian,  if  not  more  worthy  of  acceptation,  is  at 
least  more  amusinj?.  Hein  signifies,  in  German,  pure  ;  and  the  Emperor  Julian  re- 
ewds.  that  in  the  Germany  of  his  day,  on  the  birth  of  a  child,  the  father  tied  it  to  a 
shield  of  wicker-work,  and  set  it  afloat  on  the  river,  to  assay  the  purity  of  iu  extrac- 
iiw,  as  we  used  to  assay  witches.  If  it  sunk,  it  was  only  a  bastard  drowned,  for 
this  was  an  irrefragable  proof  that  the  mother  had  forgotten  her  conjugal  duty  ;  if  it 
^t^,  t^  honour  of  the  wife  and  the  paternity  of  the  husband  were  equally  indu- 

Furifler.’’  It  is  unnece^ry  to 
^d,  that  civilization  has  long  since  abolished  a  custom  so  troublesome  to  domestic 
^uiUity,  and  that  the  Emiieror  probably  misconstrued  a  pracUce  common  at  one 

immersing  their  new-born  infants  in  water,  to 
harden  them  against  cold  from  their  verv  birth. 
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tmong  them  mufit  have  contributed 
touch  to  give  them  these  goo<i  quali¬ 
ties  ;  for  tlie  Rheingau  is  to  Germany 
what  the  Brenta  was  to  the  nobility 
of  Venice.  Princes  have  been  proud 
to  possess  a  residence  in  this  enchant¬ 
ed  garden  ;  the  wealth  and  aristo- 
oncy,  not  only  of  the  neighbouring 
states,  but  from  the  sands  of  Prus¬ 
sia,  and  the  tamer,  though  still  love- 
1t« banks  of  the  Danube,  have  stud¬ 
ded  the  outskirts  of  the  villages  in 
the  Rheingau,  and  the  small  inter¬ 
vals  between  them,  with  country 
bouses  so  modest,  and  yet  comfort¬ 
able,  so  entirely  of  a  piece  with  the 
surrounding  scenery,  that  no  spot  on 
the  continent  can  present  a  parallel, 
except  it  be  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
when  viewed  from  the  walnut  groves 
of  Douvaine  or  Thonon.  With  great 
good  taste,  these  villas  do  not  aim  at 
any  ostentation  of  architecture ;  they 
have  observed  the  luxuriant,  but 
simple  and  rural  spirit  of  the  scene. 
The  palace  of  the  Princes  of  Nassau, 
indeed,  and  the  castle  of  Prince  Met- 
temichon  the  Johannisberg,  are  in  a 
difiereut  style ;  but  the  former  lies 
in  a  more  open  and  uniform  land- 
ssape,  not  even  within  the  proper 
Oau  ;  and  the  latter  is  entitled,  from 
its  lofty  and  unencumbered  site, 
commanding,  as  it  does,  the  whole 
scene,  to  assume  more  dignity  than 
the  humbler  villas  of  less  potent 
masters,  on  which  it  looks  down. 

Immediately  behind  this  lively 
mixture  of  village  and  villa,  crowded 
along  the  narrow  stripe  that  inter¬ 
venes  between  river  and  height, 
Mntle  eminences  swell  up  to  a  mo¬ 
derate  elevation,  varying  in  altitude, 
but  never  deserving  the  name  of  hills. 
The  southern  slopes  of  these  emi¬ 
nences  are  the  vineyards  that  pro¬ 
duce  the  famed  wines  of  the  Rhine, 
whose  very  names  would  fill  a  cata- 
logue,  and  in  whose  praise,  during  a 
thousand  years  since  Charlemagne 
first  plant^  grapes  from  Orleans  on 
the  rocks  of  Riidesheim,  too  much 
has  been  said  and  sung  to  require  new 
eulogies  from  one  who  would  rather 
quaff' than  describe  them.  The  vine- 
clad  hillocks,  again,  are  overtopped 
by  bare  cliffs  and  natural  woods, 
ascending  above  each  other  in  a 
wildness  and  irregularity  altogether 
Swiss— the  savageiiess  of  Nature  hand 
in  hand  with  the  most  anxious  and 
voi..  xvu. 


valued  labours  of  human  industry. 
The  left  bank  of  the  river  has  a 
much  tamer  character  ;  it  is  neither 
so  lofty  nor  so  varietl ;  from  its  posi¬ 
tion,  it  has  no  vineyards,  no  villas, 
and,  what  is  still  more  important  to 
the  beauty  of  a  landscape,  no  rich 
play  of  light  and  shade :  Nature  has 
bestowed  all  these  advantages  on  its 
neighbour ;  but  still  the  more  sober 
fertility  of  the  left  bank  has  its  own 
excellence,  in  contrast  with  the  ming¬ 
led  luxuriance  and  grandeur  of  the 
opposite  shore,  in  the  distance,  it 
is  seen  gradually  increasing  in  height 
and  boldness,  and,  bending  round  to 
the  eastward  behind  Bingen,  the  re¬ 
motest  point  in  the  view,  appears  to 
terminate  the  lake  with  a  semicircle 
of  precipices — for  it  is  not  till  reach¬ 
ing  the  very  foot  of  these  clifis  that 
the  abyss  opens  through  which  the 
Rhine  has  forced  a  passage.  This  is 
a  very  general  outline  of  the  Rhein¬ 
gau  ;  its  details  vary  at  every  hun¬ 
dred  yards,  till  the  eye  is  actually 
sated  with  a  succession  of  landscapes 
from  every  one  of  which  it  is  loth  to 
turn.  But  not  one  of  them  do  1  in¬ 
tend  to  describe;  1  would  as  soon 
think  of  describing  the  Belvidere 
Apollo,  or  Raphael’s  Madonna.  In 
this,  the  most  varied,  though  not  the 
wildest  part  of  the  scenery  on  the 
Rhine,  there  is  nothing  monotonous ; 
yet,  before  arriving  at  Bingen,  1  felt 
something  very  like  the  listlessness 
which  monotony  of  scenery  produces. 

It  is  just  this  satiety  of  enjoyment, 
— one  is  cloyed  with  the  continued 
richness  of  the  scene. 

The  first  impression  is  overpower¬ 
ing.  The  German  passengers  on 
board,  even  those  who  were  not  here 
for  the  first  time,  could  not  conceal 
their  rapturous  pride  when  we  en¬ 
tered  this  palace  of  their  native 
streamy  and  when  they  marked  every 
eye  paying  homage  to  his  own  mighty 
w’aters,  and  the  blooming  paradise 
through  which  he  rolls  them.  “  M'^o 
ist  dann/*  exclaimed  to  me  a  gentle¬ 
man,  who  turned  out  to  be  M.  of 
Berlin,  hurrying  down  from  the  sun¬ 
burned  Marck  to  his  vineyards  on 
the  Rhine,  “  Wo  ist,  dann  ihre 
Themse  ?”  “  What  is  your  Thames 
to  this?”  1  thought  of  Sir  Walter  , 
Raleigh’s — The  sun  in  heaven,  and 
the  Thames  upon  earth  but  it  was 
unnecessary  to  reply*  fur  a  French- 
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tnan  instantly  began  to  chatter  forth 
the  praises  of  the  Garonne.  "I  here 
is  something  filial  in  the  affection 
with  which  the  Germans  regard  the 
Rhine.  The  mythology  that  made 
every  river  a  god,  seems  to  have  be¬ 
come  with  them  more  than  a  poetical 
personification  ;  they  almost  revere 
him  as  a  sentient  being,  who,  since 
the  creation,  has  been  watching  over 
their  freedom,  or  ministering  to  their 
enjoyments,  and  commanding,  in 
their  behoof,  the  respect  of  the  world. 
During  the  last  struggle  against  Na¬ 
poleon,  “  to  unfetter  the  good  old 
Rhine”  was  a  watch-word.  Proud 
as  an  Englishman  is  of  the  Thames, 
neither  his  imagination  nor  his  affec¬ 
tions  would  lavish  half  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  upon  him  with  which  the  Ger¬ 
man  youth  embrace  Father  Rhine. 
As  the  boat  crept  slowly  along, 
through  the  richest  part  of  the  sce¬ 
nery,  some  of  the  passengers,  in  the 
fulness  of  their  hearts,  began  aloud 
a  well-known  song  of  Claudius, 
which  every  boy  learns  as  soon  as 
his  palate  can  endure  the  wine.  It 
it  not  worth  translating,  for  the 
verses  have  not  much  poetical  merit, 
and  their  spirit  can  be  felt  only  by  a 
lierman  ;  but  the  very  hills  re-echo¬ 
ed,  as,  at  the  last  stanza,  the  whole 
Germanic  body  of  the  water  stage¬ 
coach,  old  and  young,  waving  hats 
and  hands  in  rapture  towards  the 
rising  hills,  that,  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  were  bending  beneath  the 
weight  of  the  vintage,  burst  forth 
into  one  choral  roar. 

On  the  Rhine,  on  the  Rhine,  is  the  home 
of  our  grapes  ! 

God  hies*  him,  the  old  German  sire  of 
the  vine  ! 

There  they  blush  on  his  bosom,  they 
bloom  round  his  brow. 

And  the  monarch  of  streams  is  the 
monarch  of  wine  f 

As  the  whole  extent  of  Strath- 
Rhein,  if  I  may  be  allowed  so  to 
translate  Hheinfj^Ut  from  a  few  miles 
below  Mavence,  to  where  it  termi¬ 
nates  at  Bingen,  runs  right  east  and 
west,  the  right  bank  is  exposed  en- 
urely  to  the  sun,  and  the  Taunus  it 
an  effectual  screen  against  the  north. 
I  nui  the  first  and  the  last  light  of 

•  I  *  clusters ;  the  soil 

»a  light,  dry,  and  atrong  ;  in  many 
places,  It  has  been  formed  by  the  de- 


composition  of  the  rock,  in  others  it 
has  been  brought  from  a  distance, 
and  laboriously  arranged  on  the 
bare  stone.  By  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  wines  are  white ;  the  produce 
of  the  red  grape  has  more  fire,  but 
likewise  more  harshness  and  less 
fragrance.  It  is  remarkable  in  what 
a  variety  of  gradations  the  wines  ot 
the  different  vineyards  display  si¬ 
milar  qualities,  though  all,  equally 
basking  in  the  sun,  sprung  originally 
from  plants  of  the  same  kind,  and 
growing  in  the  same  soil.  ^  Mark- 
bninner,  like  Rudesheimer,  is  burn¬ 
ing  and  intoxicating, — Geissenheimer, 
which  grows  close  beside  it,  is  mild, 
frequently  approaching  to  sweetness, 
— Johannisberger  unites  all  these 
qualities  in  a  modified  degree,  which 
renders  it  the  monarch  of  wines,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  breathes  out  a 
fragrance  which  no  other  wine,  not 
merely  of  the  Rhine,  but  of  Europe, 
can  pretend  to.  The  Johannisberg 
itself  (John's  mountain)  is  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  Strath,  and  is  the 
loftiest  of  the  cultivated  eminences. 
The  vines  stretch  up  from  the  river 
to  the  very  doors  of  the  old  mansion 
which  crowns  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  covering  an  extent  of  about 
sixty  acres ;  for,  though  the  wines 
grown  on  other  parts  of  the  estate 
pass  under  the  same  name,  they  are 
sadly  inferior  in  quality  to  the  true 
Schloss  Johannisberger.  The  whole 
belonged  originally  to  a  monastery. 
In  wine  countries,  the  cellars  of  mo¬ 
nasteries  always  contained,  as  they 
do  till  this  day  in  Austria,  the  best 
and  oldest  wines ;  the  monks,  with 
at  least  as  good  a  palate  as  that  of 
any  marauding  baron,  both  under¬ 
stood  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  bet¬ 
ter,  and  had  more  leisure  to  super¬ 
intend  it,  than  the  quarrelsome  vas¬ 
sals  of  the  quarrdsome  nobility. 
With  them  probably  originated  the 
toilsome  and  expensive  culture  which 
distinguishes  the  vineyards  of  the 
Johannisberg,  no  less  than  their  pro¬ 
duce.  Unless  hastened  by  the  pro¬ 
bable  approach  of  untimely,  frosts, 
the  vintage  .always  takes  place  some 
weeks  later  than  in  the  rest  of  the 
Gau  ;  numbers  of  grapes  necessarily 
drop  off  from  over-ripeness,  but  they 
are  carefully  picked  up,  and,  as  at 
Tokay,  form  the  choicest  part  ..of  the 
vintage.  The  convent  was  abolislied 
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at  the  lleforination,  and  the  vine¬ 
yards,  now  an  object  of  desire  to 
princes,  passed  through  various 
hands,  till,  on  the  incorporation  of 
the  spiritual  electorates  and  Rhenish 
provinces  of  Prussia  with  the  French 
empire,  the  Johannisberg  was  given 
to  Marshall  Kellerman.  When  the 
Rhine  was  re- conquered  by  Ger¬ 
many,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  made 
a  present  of  the  Johannisberg  to 
Prince  Metternich,  who  has  thus 
the  best  wine,  as  well  as  the  best 
office  in  Germany.  This  nectar  is 
80  costly,  that  it  is  within  the  reach 
only  of  a  few.  The  vintage  of  the 
comet  year  ( IHl  1)  is  no  longer  to  be 
found,  except  when,  on  some  great 
occasion,  a  happy  individual  makes 
his  bliss  and  generosity  be  talked  of 
for  half  a  year,  by  producing  a  so¬ 
litary  bottle  after  dinner. 

Extremely  little  of  this  nectar 
finds  its  way  into  the  market,  espe- 
cialiy  in  these  latter  days,  when  the 
diplomatic  proprietor  stands  in  such 
amicable  relations  with  so  many 
thirsty  potentates.  Even  in  Frank¬ 
fort,  and  certainly  every  where  else, 
U  may  be  safely  taken  as  a  general 
rule,  which  none  but  a  connoisseur 
should  violate,  that  the  wine- mer¬ 
chant  who  pretends  to  sell  you  Jo- 
bannisberger,  is  cheating  you.  The 
fire  of  the  wine  is  so  concealed  in 
its  fragrance,  and  apparent  mildness, 
that  it  deceives  the  palate ;  it  very 
soon,  however,  makes  itself  be  felt 
in  every  vein ;  but,  instead  of  produ¬ 
cing  heaviness  or  stupefaction,  it  only 
renders  a  man  fitter  for  all  sorts  of 
worldly  occupations.  Expensive  as 
it  is,  it  is  said  on  the  Rhine,  that 
the  produce  of  the  vineyards,  in  or¬ 
dinary  years,  is  little  more  than  suf¬ 
ficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  their  cul¬ 
tivation.  The  Johannisberg  has 
never  been  considered  a  source  of 
gain.  The  cellars,  freezing  cold,  are 
excavated  in  the  rock,  under  the 


vineyards  themselves.  1  know  not 
whether  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
common  story  that  Hoche  intended 
to  have  filleil  them  with  gunpow¬ 
der,  and  blown  the  whole  hill  into 
the  air  ;  one  can  see  no  good  cud  that 
was  to  be  gained  by  such  an  anti¬ 
bacchanalian  exploit ;  and  lloche  is 
among  the  few  leaders  of  Revolu¬ 
tionary  France  who  did  not  give 
occasion  to  lay  many  acts  of  wanton 
mischief  and  deliberate  malignity  to 
their  charge.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
Germans  entertain  a  most  reason¬ 
able  and  proper  hatred  towards  the 
French,  and  give  a  willing  ear  to  every 
evil  story  concerning  them.  These 
current  stories,  that  have  generally 
some  foundation  in  fact,  however 
they  may  be  exaggerated,  are  quite 
in  the  spirit  with  which  the  people 
regard  the  conquerors  who  brought 
them  only  misery  and  insult ;  but  it 
is  unnecessary  to  have  recourse  to 
doubtful  tales,  when  every  province 
can  still  produce  so  many  indubita¬ 
ble  reminiscences  of  public  oppres¬ 
sion,  and  private  injustice. 

At  Bingen,  a  small  town  on  the 
left  bank,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Nahe  with  the  Rhine,  the  water 
stage-coach  allows  its  passengers  and 
mariners  to  .prepare  themselves,  by 
good  eating  and  drinking,  to  en¬ 
counter  the  approaching  dangers.  IC 
was  originally  one  of  the  many  for¬ 
tresses  with  which  the  Romans  lined 
this  side  of  the  river.  The  ruins  on 
a  hill  behind  the  town  are  received 
as  fragments  of  a  strong-hold,  built 
by  Germanicus,  whose  name  it  still 
bears  (Drususcastel)  ;  but,  iu  later 
times,  it  was  converted  by  the  ma¬ 
rauding  nobility  into  a  nest  from 
which  they  issued  to  pillage  the 
vessels  that  passed  upon  the  river ; 
and  hence  the  name  of  the  Klopp, 
borrowed  from  the  Greek,  by  which 
it  is  more  generally  known*  in  the 
country  itself  Of  the  ancient 


^  •  This  etymology  is  generally  received,  but  is  nevertheless  extremely  doubtful. 
Were  the  name  thus  derived  referred  to  the  ages  in  which  the  Romans  were  masters 
of  the  river,  its  Greek  origin  might  be  more  admissible  ;  though  il  be  certain  that 
l^eat  part  of  the  names  employed  by  Csesar  and  Tacitus,  to  designate  the  diflferent 
fiations  of  Germany,  are  of  German  origin,  and  were  merely  Airnished  by  the  Latin 
historians  with  Latin  terminations.  But  this  Klopp,  or  Kloppe,  being  no  older  than 
the  tenth  or  eleventh  century,  when  the  barons  be^n  to  bristle  the  Rhine  with  strong¬ 
holds,  to  facilitate  their  depredations  on  its  infant  commerce,  it  is  not  eaqp  to  see 
whence  the  classical  appellation  could  be  derived*  Neither  the  plundering  knights, 
nor  the  plundered  peasantry  and  mariners,  dealt  in  Greek  etymologies. 
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bridge  not  a  vestige  remains  except 
the  square  tower  at  lludcshcim,  on 
the  opposite  bank.  In  its  present 
fonn,  indeed,  the  tower  is  almost 
entirely  a  modern  work,  but  tra¬ 
dition  has  always  assigned  to  it  a 
Roman  origin.  The  urns  and  lach¬ 
rymatories  discovered  in  a  subter¬ 
raneous  vault,  and  which  have  chan¬ 
ged  the  rude  apartments  of  the  lower 
into  a  museum,  seem  to  assert  the 
truth  of  the  legend,  and  it  is  con¬ 
cluded  to  have  been  the  fort  at  the 
north  entrance  of  the  bridge  which 
is  supposed  to  have  here  crossed  the 
Rhine. 

This  is  the  termination  of  what 
is  proi>erly  called  the  Rheingau ;  the 
scene  changes,  as  if  at  the  word  of  an 
enchanter,  from  the  most  varied  and 
voluptuous  beauty,  to  a  sombre  and, 
in  some  degree,  appalling  grandeur. 
The  river,  instead  of  spreading  out 
his  ample  and  placid  bosom  to  the 
Bun,  is  compelled  to  contract  his 
waters,  and  |>our  all  their  violence 
against  the  rocks  which  seek  to  hem 
him  in  ;  the  chafed  surface  betrays 
the  impatience  with  which  he  strug¬ 
gles  against  the  obstacles  below : 
instead  of  village  and  orchard  re¬ 
flected  in  his  waters,  there  is  scarce¬ 
ly  space  for  a  scanty  path  between 
the  brink  and  the  black  rock ;  the 
hills  no  longer  fall  back  in  gradual 
^waving  slopes,  from  the  verdant 
brink,  but  dark  overhanging  preci¬ 
pices  rise  direct  from  the  waves, 
and  throw  a  broad  shadow  across 
the  stream,  which,  as  if  impatient 
of  the  confined  and  obstructed  chan¬ 
nel,  wheels  round  suddenly  to  the 
north,  and  with  tenfold  impetuosity 
rushes  through  this  magnificent  por- 
tol,  to  seek  an  ampler  bed,  and  a 
more  tranquil  course.  Yet,  even 
here,  the  faithful  >nne  refuses  to 
forsake  him,  and  clings  as  fondly  to 
these  wild  rocks  as  to  the  fat  plains 
of  Lombardy  and  Romagna.  The 
vineyards  from  Riidesheim  to  As- 
inannsbausen,  are,  in  this  respect, 
the  most  singular  on  the  Rhine. 
Kven  in  their  present  artificial  form, 

the  rocks  are  so  steep,  that  to  cul¬ 
tivate  them  must  be  most  toilsome, 
sod  so  barren,  that  not  a  blade  of 
grass  would  deign  to  cover  their  na¬ 
tural  nakedness.  Industry  has  over¬ 
come  every  obsUcle.  Partly  by  hew¬ 
ing  the  rock,  partly  by  filling  up 


the  Rhine.  QJiily 

the  inequalities  with  walls,  thcinouii- 
tain  has  been  formed  into  horizontal 
terraces;  these  have  been  covered 
with  earth,  formed  by  the  decom¬ 
position  of  the  rock,  or  brought 
hither  from  a  distance ;  and  the  re¬ 
sult  of  all  is  a  wine,  principally  red, 
which,  though  it  retains  something 
of  its  French  origin,  ranks  in  value 
and  reputation  in  the  first  class  of 
Rhenish.  It  is  among  the  harshest 
of  them  all  to  the  palate,  and  the 
most  intoxicating  to  the  brain. 

The  narrow  passage  which  the 
Rhine  is  here  compelled  to  take  be¬ 
tween  the  precipices  forms  the  Bin- 
genloch,  or  Hole  of  Bingen,  which 
exaggeration  has  rendered  so  terri¬ 
ble  to  travellers  on  the  Rhine.  There 
is  no  doubt,  that,  in  former  times,  be¬ 
fore  artificial  means  had  been  used 
to  clear  the  channel  of  the  larger 
rocks,  it  must  often  have  been  at¬ 
tended  by  misfortune,  especially  as 
these  dangerous  cliffs  were  combined 
with  an  increased  impetuosity  in  the 
current,  which  rendered  the  barks 
once  caught  in  it  in  a  great  measure 
unmanageable.  PJven  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  it  was  reckoned  a 
more  prudent  practice  to  land  goods 
descending  the  river  at  Bingen,  trans¬ 
port  them  a  short  way  by  land,  and 
ship  them  again  below  the  passage, 
than  to  venture  with  a  heavy  vessel 
into  the  dreaded  “  Hole.*'  As  often 
happens,  the  impression  has  remain¬ 
ed  long  after  every  rational  cause  of 
alarm  has  been  removed.  The  dan¬ 
ger  about  to  be  encountered  had 
formed  the  principal  topic  of  conver¬ 
sation  at  the  table  d’  hote  in  Bingen  ; 
a  thousand  traditionary  woes,  h'oni 
the  times  of  old,  and  some  laetter- 
authenticated  mishaps  of  later  times, 
had  their  usual  influence.  The  ef¬ 
fect  of  these  tales,  of  the  appalling 
colours  in  which  the  passage  is  paint¬ 
ed  in  books,  and  the  superstitious  ob¬ 
servances  of  the  mariners  themselves, 
was  extremely  visible  on  the  passen¬ 
gers,  when  the  vessel,  having  again 
left  the  shore,  and  pulled  over  close 
to  the  right  bank,  to  avoid  the  more 
dangerous  part  of  the  sunken  reef, 
b^an  to  feel  the  rising  impetuosity 
of  the  stream,  and  enter  the  shadow 
of  the  precipices.  The  ladies  had 
crowded  below,  and  remained  as  dead- 
siill  as  the  gentlemen  above  :  the  gen¬ 
tlemen,  notwithstanding  the  plenti- 
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ful  libations  which  hail  ])reviously 
been  poured  out  to  |)ropitiate  the  god 
of  the  river  in  the  blood  of  his  own 
grapes,  caught  a  sympathetic  gravity 
from  the  countenance  of  the  steers¬ 
man,  who,  muttering  a  prayer,  or¬ 
dered  every  body  to  sit  close  on  the 
deck,  and  remain  immovable.  On 
the  left,  the  river  was  dashing  and 
boiling  furiously  on  the  concealed 
cliffs,  of  which,  here  and  there,  a  so¬ 
litary  peak  emerged  from  the  foam  ; 
but  for  nearly  one  half  of  the  whole 
breadth  towards  the  right  bank,  the 
surface  shewed  no  greater  commotion 
than  might  be  ascribed  to  the  tumult 
in  its  neighbourhood,  and  the  in¬ 
creasing  rapidity  of  the  current.  The 
biirk,  caught  in  the  thread  of  the  un¬ 
ruly  torrent,  shot  along  more  brisk¬ 
ly  ;  instead  of  one  mariner,  two 
manned  each  oar ;  the  involuntary 
speed  increased ;  of  a  sudden,  the 
rowers  doffed  their  bonnets,  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  hurried  over  a  pa¬ 
ternoster,  and  plied  their  oars  with 
redoubled  activity,  not  to  give  rapi¬ 
dity,  but  to  keep  the  centre  of  the 
clear  passage.  These  notes  of  pre¬ 
paration  seemed  to  announce  that 
more  immediate  peril  was  approach¬ 
ing,  for  hitherto  there  had  not  been 
a  form  of  danger  or  terror.  But  no¬ 
thing  approached,  except  smooth  and 
deep  water,  and  the  former  slow  cur¬ 
rent  :  the  perilous  streight  was  pass¬ 
ed  :  this  was  the  abused  and  dreaded 

Hole  of  Bingen.’*  The  less  noto¬ 
rious  passages  farther  down  are,  ne¬ 
vertheless,  painted  in  the  same  ap¬ 
palling  colours,  though  they  are  in- 
nnitely  more  trifling.  I  was  eagerly 
on  the  look-out  for  one  whose  terri¬ 
ble  name — ‘‘  Das  Wilde  Gefahrt,*' 
or,**  The  Wild  Passage*’ — had  struck 
me ;  but  its  wildness  was  so  civilized, 
that  those  who  wished  to  be  prepared 
for  its  horrors,  learned  its  existence 
only  by  being  told  by  the  pilot  that 
it  was  already  past,  and  by  looking 
back  to  a  spot  where,  far  upon  the 
left,  there  was  something  like  a  rip¬ 
pling  of  the  water,  on  something  like 
a  stone. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will 
easily  be  understood  that  the  obstruc¬ 


tion  oft'ereci  to  the  river,  and  the  on¬ 
ly  source  of  danger  to  the  navigators, 
arises  from  a  ledge  of  rocks,  siretch- 
ing  from  the  left  bank  half  way 
across  the  river,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  current,  confined  within 
approaching  precipices,  increases  in 
rapidity  and  commotion.  In  early 
times,  the  ledge  stretched  quite  across 
the  river,  and  the  passage  has  been 
rendered  practicable  only  in  the 
course  of  sixteen  centuries,  by  blow¬ 
ing  the  rock  on  both  sides.  If  the 
Romans  did  not  use  it  themselves  for 
navigation,  they  led  the  way  in  ren¬ 
dering  it  navigable.  But,  though 
there  be  historical  evidence,  that  even 
Emperors  ventured  to  pass  it  in  the 
ninth  century,  a  proof  that  it  was  not 
esteemed  very  dangerous,  it  was  only 
from  the  fourteenth  that  it  became 
practicable  for  larger  vessels.  It  fol¬ 
lowed  the  rising  prosperity  of  Frank¬ 
fort,  and  the  extending  trade  in  wine; 
as  Frankfort  became  the  great  empo¬ 
rium  of  German  commerce,  its  mer¬ 
chants,  as  well  as  the  princes  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  whose  treasures 
were  enriched  by  duties  on  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  wares,  vied  with  each  other 
to  render  the  navigation  safe.  A  few 
patches  sfill  remain  above  water  ;  on 
an  insulated  point  near  the  left  hank 
frowns  the  inice-tower,  in  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  well-known  legend,  a 
host  of  these  insinuating  quadrupeds 
execuled  the  vengeance  of  heaven  on 
a  hard-hearted  bishop  *.  On  the 
right  and  left,  the  passage  is  open  ; 
on  the  latter,  however,  it  is  narrow, 
turbulent, unequal,  unadvisable;  but, 
on  the  right,  the  opposing  ledge  has 
been  so  thoroughly  conquered,  that 
even  in  summer  there  is  more  water 
than  is  required  for  the  vessels  navi¬ 
gating  the  Rhine.  ’Fhus,  nearly  one 
lialf  of  the  river  attbrds  a  safe  and 
open  channel,  and  the  greatest  incon¬ 
venience  is  the  resistance  which  the 
impetuosity  of  the  stream  opposes  to 
vessels  that  are  ascending  the  river. 
Their  tow-lines,  like  the  harness  of 
their  post-horses,  are  often  execrably 
bad  ;  if  they  give  way  before'  thv 
vessel  is  fairly  above  the  sweep  of  the 
current,  it  is  very  possible  that  the 


•  More  grave  antiquarians,  however,  derive  the  name  from  the  tower  having  bem 
erected  for  the  convenience  of  ah  equally-insinuating  species  of  bipeds,  videlicet^  Kx- 
cisemen ;  for  the  locality  which  forced  every  vessel  to  a  tcmjxJrary  dcloy,  bclurc  grap¬ 
pling  with  the  **  Hole,”  wai  favourable  to  the  collection  of  imposts. 
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uiiiiianagcablc  baik  is  dasheil  against 
the  rocks.  Tlie  rocks  themselves,  dan¬ 
gerous  as  they  would  be  to  inariiicrs 
unacquainted  with  the  river,  or  care¬ 
less  enough  to  keep  too  far  from  the 
right  bank,  announce  their  approach 

by  the  turbulence  of  the  water  that 
breaks  over  them.  Although  tliey 

are  only  partially  above  water,  even 
when  the  river  is  low’,  the  roar  and 
foam  of  the  surface  marks  out  their 
precise  extent ;  or  if  the  river  be  so 

highly  flooded,  which  seldom  hap- 
j»ens,  that  its  surface  remains  un¬ 
troubled  even  on  the  reef,  there 
is,  in  that  case,  a  suflicient  depth 
of  water  to  pass  in  safety.  Jn  de¬ 
scending,  the  strength  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  itself  aids  the  attention  of  the 
pilot;  it  naturally  turns  from  the 

opjH)sing  reef,  and  throws  itself  into 
the  unencumbered  channel ;  and  a 
vessel  brought  into  the  line  of  this 
current,  at  a  due  distance  above  the 
entrance  of  the  passage,  cannot  easily 
be  carried  out  of  it.  The  danger 
was  greatest  for  those  huge  rafts  of 
wood,  which,  till  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  used  to  be  floated  dowm  the 
Rhine  to  Holland,  from  Switzerland, 
and  the  rivers  that  issue  from  the 
Rlack  Forest.  These  floating  villages, 
in  addition  to  smaller  ones  that  clung 
to  their  sides,  useil  to  be  eight  hun¬ 
dred  feet  long,  and  of  a  proportion- 
able  breadth  ;  their  depth  was  modi- 
tied  in  some  degree  by  the  dry^iess  or 
wetness  of  the  season,  and  the  pro¬ 
bable  depth  of  water  in  the  diflicult 
|>assage8  of  the  river,  but  they  sel- 
tlom  drew  less  than  eight  or  ten  feet. 
They  were  covered  with  neat  wootlen 
huts,  actually  more  comfortable  than 
those  which  the  mariners  would  have 
inhabitetl  in  their  own  villages  on 
shore.  They  were  nianncil  with  a 
crew  of  from  five  to  six  hundred  men, 
including  hutcl'.ers  and  other  menials, 
for  they  carried  with  them  and  killed 
their  own  meat,  all  of  whom  found 
full  employment,  and  abundance  of 
difliculty,  in  guiding  the  huge  mass 
among  the  islands  and  through  the 
windings  of  the  river.  Partly  from 
their  inconvenience  for  navigation, 
and  partly  from  the  trade  in  timber 
having  passed  into  the  hands  of  a 
multitude  of  speculators,  no  one  of 
whom  can  risk  the  immense  capital 
that  was  rcquiretl  to  construct  and 
transport  such  a  raft,  they  have  now 


entirely  disappeared  from  the  ri^r  ; 
those  1  saw  pass  had  not  more  than 
one-third  of  the  size  of  the  former, 

but  each  carried  its  little  wooden 
village,  the  hut  of  the  master  bearing 
a  flag,  like  the  prffioriuin  of  a  Ro¬ 
man  camp.  To  an  unwieldy  mass  of 

the  odier  sort,  to  pass  the  “  Hole 
of  Bingen,”  situated,  unfortunately, 
just  at  a  turn  in  the  river,  in  the  nar* 
rowest  part  of  the  Rhine  between 
Switzerland  and  Holland,  and  leav¬ 
ing  only  one-half  of  the  channel  open 
to  the  pilot,  was  an  awkward  and  , 
dangerous  adventure ;  and,  accord¬ 
ingly,  it  is  to  such  rafts  that  accidents 
have  most  frequently  occurred,  and 
been  most  fatal ;  again  and  again 
they  have  been  dashed  to  pieces  on 
the  reef,  and  their  population  has 
gone  to  the  bottom.  '1  he  more  ma¬ 
nageable  ones  now  in  use  pass  wdth 
a  great  deal  of  caution,  and  very  little 
danger :  for  the  usual  trading  craft, 
if  they  have  only  a  tolerable  pilot, 
there  really  seems  to  be  no  danger  at 
all.  Yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
the  boatmen,  no  less  than  the  tourists, 
on  the  Rhine,  view  the  “  Hole’*  in  a 
very  serious  light,  as  is  evident  from 
the  paternosters  and  ceremonies  of 
the  former  on  entering  the  passage, 
and  while  they  are  in  it;  and  the 
boatmen,  at  least,  should  be  good 
authority,  were  it  not  that  the  tra7 
ditions  of  ancient  mischances,  the 
natural  leaning  to  exaggeration,  and 
a  strong  desire  to  heighten  the  im¬ 
portance  of  their  own  skill,  explain 
much  of  the  horrible  which  they  la¬ 
vish  on  the  Bingenloch. 

The  formation  of  this  channel  for 
such  a  body  of  water,  through  the 
solid  and  stubborn  rock,  has  been 
explained  in  the  same  w-ay  in  which 
so  many  other  scenes  of  a  similar  na¬ 
ture  have  been  accounted  for.  The 
Rhine  is  supposed  to  have  originally 
formed  a  lake  including  the  whole 
territory  of  the  present  Duchy  of 
Darmstadt,  extending  on  the  south  to 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  at  Heidel¬ 
berg,  covering  Manheim,  and  termi¬ 
nated  to  the  north  by  the  yet-un- 
broken  precipices  of  Bingen ;  and 
hence,  it  is  said,  the  soil  round  Darm¬ 
stadt  is  so  much  more  sandy  than 
above  Heidelberg.  It  is  farther  sup¬ 
posed^  that  out  of  this  lake  the  river 
threw  itself  over  these  precipices  in 
a  fall  like  that  of  Schaffhausen,  but 
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that  either  in  the  course  of  ages,  by 
“the  power  of  the  water,  or  by  one  of 

those  unknown  natural  convulsions, 
which,  in  the  hands  of  a  geological 
theorist,  are  the  most  omnipotent  of 
instruments,  the  rocky  barrier  gave 

.  way,  the  lake  was  drained,  and  the 

•  Rhine  gradually  shrunk  into  his  pre- 
'  sent  channel. 

But  I  have  detained  my  reader  too 

•  long  in  this  “  Hole.” — Scarcely  were 
.  the  words  down  on  the  smooth  Bath 

•  post,  on  which  1  love  to  write,  when 

In  bounces  one  of  the  blackest  devils 


imaginable,  with  a  message,  that  if 
**  copy"  were  detained  any  longer, 
the  Editor  would  not  be  able  to  pub¬ 
lish  by  the  twentieth,  and  they,  i,  e. 
the  Editor  and  the  devil,  would  have 
to  bear  all  the  blame.  Since,  then, 

I  must  yield  to  the  powers  of  hell, 
(the  only  case,  let  me  be  believed, 
in  which  I  ever  did,  or  ever  will  yield 
to  the  temptations  of  Satan,)  why, 

worthy  reader,  it  must  just  be  “  cut 
and  come  again,'* — that  is,  if  the 
dish  be  to  your  liking. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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•  The  following  extract  of  a  letter 
•has  been  sent  to  us  from  a  corres- 

•  pendent  in  the  west  country  ;  and 
'  although  the  subject  of  it  has  often 

enough  been  described  in  the  news- 
'  papers  and  fleeting  journals  of  the 
'  day,  we  consider  the  letter  as  by  no 
'means  undeserving  of  a  place  in  this 
Miscellany.  The  distinguished  in- 
.  dividual  to  whom  it  relates  has,  to 
use  the  expressions  of  an  eminent 
r person  among  ourselves,  till  his  late 
visit  to  America,  “shared  more  in 
X  the  toils  than  in  the  triumphs  of  li¬ 
berty.’*  It  was  only  then  that  he 
•received  the  honours  due  to  his  ear¬ 
ly  exertions,  in  the  thanks,  and  more 
substantial  benefactions  of  that  coun- 
'  try  which  had  occupied  so  great  a 
share  of  his  youthful  aspirations.  He 
went  to  America  to  behold  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  mighty  empire,  which  had 
.sprung  forward  into  mature  existence 
in  a  shorter  period  than  suffices  to 
conduct  a  human  being  from  the  cra- 
.dle  to  the  grave. 

Such  a  reception  as  this,  which  is 
Jiere  .recorded  by  an  eye-witness, 
ought  to  disarm  those  contemptible 
feelings  of  jealousy  and  hostility  ex- 
presse<l  towards  the  rising  power  and 
influence  of  the  United  States,  by 
some  spurious  sons  of  England. 
Every  one  who  aspires  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  true-hearted  Briton  must 
feel  a  glow  of  patriotic  enthusiasm, 
in  contemplating  the  history  of  the 
man  and  of  the  nation,  who  have 
acted  their  parts  in  this  great  Trans- 
Atlantic  drama.  Let  one  of  the 


actors  tell  the  effect  which  it  had 
upon  himself. 

Washington.,  Feb.  1825. 

I  suppose  you  have  seen  in  the  {)a|)ers 
an  account  of  the  reception  of  General 
La  Fayette  in  America,  and  perhaps  it 
will  be  unnecessary  to  say  much  concern¬ 
ing  it ;  really  it  would  be  called  ingralu 
iudz  here,  if  it  was  even  hinted  that  we 
could  say  too  much  of  him.  I  know  we 
have  been  ridiculed  for  our  enthusiasm^ 
on  your  side  of  the  Atlantic,  by  some  ; 
but  that  was  to  be  expected,  for  we  know 
there  still  remain  a  few  who  will  never 
forgive  us  for  not  sitting  quietly  under  the 
yokey  and  of  course  would  not  be  pleased 
with  any  of  the  noble  instruments  of  our 
freedom ;  but  all  Britons  are  not  so  illi¬ 
beral,  for  I  have  seen  some  extracts  from 
,  your  papers,  which  spoke  very  hand¬ 
somely  of  our  gratitude  towards  this  great 
matu  We  received  him  in  Washington 
in  pretty  good  style,  1  can  assure  you ; 
and  though,  when  he  arrived  in  America, 
we  had  not  a  uniform  company  herCy  two 
months  after,  when  he  visited  usy  we  had 
ten  or  eleven  as  handsome  companies  as 
you  would  wish  to  see ;  and  what  with 
those,  and  the  military  from  Georgetown 
and  Alexandria,  we  were  enabled  to  make 
some  display.  It  would  be  in  vain  for 
me  to  attempt  to  give  any  idea  of  the  im¬ 
mense  crowd  that  came  into  the  city  on  ' 
that  eventful  morning,  and  which,  I 
suppose,  was  nothing  in  comparison  with 
what  was  witnessed  in  other  placet ;  the 
people  seemed  not  to  know  where  to  go 
to  get  the  best  sight  of  the  General ; 
some  went  to  the  capitol,  others  went  to 
the  toll  gates,  but  the  most,  particularly 
the  ladies,  stationed  themselves  at  the 
windows,  and  I  believe  saw  the  hand- 
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nijuiest  pari  of  the  procession.  1  myself 
wxs  too  unwell  to  go  out,  and  had  to  be 
contented  with  what  I  could  see  from  the 
windows.  After  Congress  met,  he  called 
on  all  the  members,  and  our  little  par¬ 
lour  had  the  honour  of  receiving  our  dis- 
lincf^ifhed  guest.  The  General  is  very 
lame,  and,  when  getting  out  of  his  car¬ 
riage,  requires  some  assistance ;  as  may 
be  suppo^,  there  are  alwaysjdenty  to  do 
him  that  service,  as  it  is  considered  the 
greatest  honour  to  support  his  aged 
frame. 

What  a  difference  there  is  in  our  re¬ 
ception  of  La  Fayette  to  what  has  been 
given  in  other  countries  to  those  who  at¬ 
tempt  to  cotnnuind  the  honours  paid 
them  !  as  different  as  the  merits  of  the 
individual  fo  honoured.  He  is  not  re¬ 
spected  for  birth,  titles,  or  wealth  ;  he 
visits  us,  old,  lame,  and  even  poor — so 
much  so,  that  he  re<juired  bondsmen 
before  he  could  leave  his  country  :  and 
how  is  he  received  ?  there  is  not  an  Ame¬ 
rican  breast  but  meets  him  with  grateful 
affection  ;  he  requires  no  guard  but  the 
love  of  the  people ;  he  might  go  from 
Maine  to  Louisiana  without  meeting  an 
American  that  would  not  “  drain  his  dear¬ 
est  veins'*  in  his  defence.  What  we  ad¬ 
mire  him  for  is  virtue ;  we  look  to  the 
past,  to  those  dark  days  that  “  tried  men’s 
souls,”  and  there  view  the  dawning 
brightness  of  the  character  of  La  I’avctte, 
—the  time  when  poor  America  was  strug¬ 
gling  with  dcht^  poverty^  and  starvation, 
for  the  sake  of  liberty.  Then  it  was, 
he  came,  you  may  say,  a  guardian  angel, 
to  assist  the  Colonies  ;  |>erfectly  disinter¬ 
ested  in  his  views,  he  risked  all  for  the 
sacred  cause  in  which  he  had  enlisted  ; 
and  though  only  a  youth  of  nineteen,  left 
titles,  wealth,  and  affections,  to  aid  Ame¬ 
rica  in  her  struggle  for  freedom.  He 
clothed  our  naked  soldiers, — he  gave 
them  food,  money,  and  ammunition,  and 
besides  that,  exerted  all  his  influence  at 
the  court  of  lA)uis  for  the  American  in¬ 
terest.  When  some  Americans,  w'ishing 
not  to  deceive  him,  rather  dissuaded  him 
from  juinmg  the  American  army,  as  they 
supposeil  our  cause,  hopeless  how  did  ho 


answer  them  ?  ”  That  is  the  very  reason 
I  will  go  to  assist  them.”  What  remu¬ 
neration  did  he  expect  ?  none  but  what 
would  please  every  virtuous  breast,— the 
consciousness  of  following  the  dictates  of 
an  honest,  upright  mind. 

We  often  read  of  eminent  kings  and 
heroes,  but  while  w’e  admire  their  great¬ 
ness  and  talent,  we  detest  their  crimes  ; 
and  even  in  modern  history  we  read  of 
great  heroes  and  statesmen,  w'hose  pri¬ 
vate  vices  obscure  the  brilliancy  of  their 
public  virtues ;  but  the  life  of  La  Fayette, 
whether  in  public  or  private,  will  bear 
the  strictest  investigation ;  and,  like 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Franklin,  w'ill  be 
held  up  as  an  example  to  rising  genera¬ 
tions,  w  hen  the  names  of  many  a  crown¬ 
ed  head  and  titled  tyrant  will  be  sunk 
into  oblivion  !  How’  changed  is  the  coun¬ 
try  since  he  was  here  last !  Cities  now' 
flourish  where  w-ere  then  thick  w  oods  ! 
The  wilderness  has  changed  to  cultivated 
farms,  and  the  “  Poor  Rebels”  have  be¬ 
come  a  nation,  “  great,  mighty,  and  po¬ 
pulous.”  And  as  a  proof  that  Republics 
arc  not  ungrateful,  America  has  bestow  ed 
upon  him  what  w'ill  enable  him  to  pass 
the  remainder  of  his  noble  life  in  plenty, 
not  w'ith  the  idea  of  repaying  his  services, 
—no ;  that  is  beyond  the  power  of  man. 
It  has  been  said  w'e  would  kill  him  with 
kindness ;  and  it  is  strange  he  can  endure 
so  much  fatigue.  He  spent  the  w  inter  in 
W'ashington,  and,  I  believe,  rested  more 
here  than  elsewhere  ;  but  he  had  to  visit 
a  great  deal,  and  always  excited  the  same 
interest. 

1  think  I  have  nothing  more  to  say, 
except  that  the  great  Mr  Owen  of  New 
Lanark  has  lieen  delivering  some  lectures 
in  W  ashington,  on  w  hat  he  considers  the 
best  mode  of  education :  he  lectured  in 
the  Representatives  Hall,  and  had  a  very 
respectable  audience,  although  he  is  by 
some  considered  an  enthusiast,  and  his 
schemes  rather  visionary  ;  yet  they  give 
him  great  credit  for  real  goodness  and 
honesty  of  heart.  There  has  been  con¬ 
siderable  notice  taken  of  him  by  the  great 
men  of  the  nation. 

AnisTus. 
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It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  find 
ourselves  enabled  to  recommend  this 
volume  to  our  readers ;  and  we  do  so 
in  the  conviction,  that  to  every  person 
of  cultivated  taste  its  perusal  must 
^  highly  gratifying.  We  confess, 
however,  that  on  the  announcement 
of  its  publication  we  anticipated  a 
work  of  a  character  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent.  Mr  Bell's  observations  are 
'  chiefly  confined  to  criticisms  on 
painting  and  statuary.  These  criti¬ 
cisms,  though  very  delightful  to  those 
who  are  conversant  with  the  subjects 
of  them, — those  noble  masterpieces 
of  art,  which  are  at  once  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  world  and  the  most  cer¬ 
tain  monuments  of  national  refine¬ 
ment, — are  unfortunately  often  al¬ 
most  unintelligible,  at  least  compa¬ 
ratively  devoid  of  interest,  to  the 
untravelled  reader.  The  beautiful 
forms  of  sculpture,  and  the  bright 
representations  of  painting,  in  order 
to  be  appreciated,  require  to  be  seen 
and  studied.  Description  is  inade¬ 
quate  to  pourtray  them  in  the  glory 
with  which  they  stand  invested  be¬ 
fore  the  spectator.  To  a  great  por¬ 
tion  of  the  reading  community,  there¬ 
fore,  this  volume  may  seem  stript  of 
that  charm  which  appears  so  obvi¬ 
ous  to  those  who  have  examined  the 
works  which  are  the  subjects  of  our 
author's  observations.  Considering 
the  high  talent  by  which  he  was  dis¬ 
tinguished, — his  long  residence  in 
Italy, — his  peculiar  opportunities  of 
observation,  and  his  scientific  habits, 
we  expected  a  volume  containing 
matter  of  a  more  comprehensive  de¬ 
scription.  What  he  has  presented, 
indeed,  he  has  executed  admirably. 
But  we  are  disposed  to  entertain  a 
conviction,  that  the  notes  which  he 
has  left  behind  him  embrace  a  field 
of  remark  on  multiplied  and  interest¬ 
ing  topics,  unconnected  with  the  fine 
arts,  but  not  on  that  account  the  less 
valuable. 

A  protracted  and  sullen  period  of 
war  bng  denied  us  access  to  Italy, — 
a  country  which,  in  whatever  view 
contemplated,  has  never  ceased  to  at¬ 
tract  our  regard.  Its  grand  and  beau¬ 


tiful  scenery,  its  monuments  of  anti¬ 
quity  and  splendid  works  of  art,  the 
changing  history  of  its  dynasties  and 
governments, 

“  Per  servire  sempre,  o  vincitrice  o  vinta,** 

the  debasement  of  its  actual  condi¬ 
tion  compared  with  its  ancient  glories, 
the  classical  associations  which  the 
very  soil  excites, — all  combine  to  ren*- 
der  this  country  a  subject  of  the  live¬ 
liest  interest  to  such  as  possess  a  taste 
for  the  beautiful  and  grand  in  nature 
and  in  art,  or  sympathise  with  the  con¬ 
dition  of  nations  “  fallen  from  their 
high  estate."  The  peace  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  at  length  terminated  the  stern 
exclusions  of  war,  and  the  details  of 
battles  and  sieges  were  exchanged  for 
information  of  a  more  gratifying 
character.  AVhen  Eustace's  Tour  first 
appeared,  the  avidity  with  which  it 
was  read  proved,  not  only  the  long 
suspension  of  intercourse  with  Italy, 
but  the  comparative  degree  of  igno¬ 
rance  which  prevailed  among  us  re¬ 
garding  that  country.  That  Eustace 
was  a  man  of  amiable  feeling  and 
upright  intention  all  will  agree,  and 
his  book  does  not  want  indications 
of  correct  taste  and  discrimination* 
But  those  who  have  had  occasion  to 
try  his  remarks  by  the  test  of  expe¬ 
rience,  must  admit  that  it  contains 
much  exaggerated  description,  and  is 
deficient  in  candour.  Since  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  that  author's  Tour,  we 
have  no  reason  to  complain  of  a 
dearth  of  observations  on  Italy,  as, 
of  late,  they  have  poured  in  upon  us 
from  every  quarter  and  of  every  qua¬ 
lity,  in  number  sufficient  to  deter  us 
from  attempting  even  their  enumera¬ 
tion.  Forsyth,  unlike  Eustace,  is 
accurate  in  all  he  observed,  and  ori¬ 
ginal  in  every  view  which  he  takes 
of  his  subjects.  But  the  inadequate 
and  desultory  notices  with  whi^  he 
favoured  the  public  only  serve  to  ex¬ 
cite  our  regret  that  an  author  of 
such  spirit  and  talent,  and  so  ad¬ 
mirably  qualified  to  execute  the  task 
of  delineating  1  taly,  did  not  put  forth 
a  work  of  greater  length  and  more 
systematic  character.  The  “  Cor- 
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rinna"  of  MaJame  <le  StafI,  though  object  of  aehnca  ing 
generally  anpreciateil  as  helonging  to  duion  of  the  Italians,  her  part lalit  es 
the  tribe  of  novels,  is  in  every  re-  ^nil  prty-ieehngs  in  poh  ics  disqu^ 
sped  a  masterly  proiluction,  and  en-  lihed  her  peculiarly  for  the  execution 
tiUed  to  be  claLd  with  the  most  ve-  of  the  task  which  she  undertwk.  In 
racious  works  regarding  that  country,  a  small  brochure,  published  lately  in 
It  cannot  be  too  highly  praiseil  for  its  Edinburgh,  and  bearing  the  title  of 
faithful  portraiture  of  Italian  charac-  “  Le  Morgamche,  the  author,  an 
ter,  and  its  interesting  descriptions.  Italian,  successfully  exposeyhe  un- 
The  reflections  of  the  accomplished  sound  quality  of  the  stuff  which 
author,  on  con U?iii plating  the  sublime  Miladi  had  manuf^actured  in  Milan 
monuments  of  antiquity,  are  just  and  and  the  neighbourhood,  leaving  it  to 
strikingly  beautiful,  and  inspire  feel-  the  residents  in  other  quarters  ol  tne 
ings  in  purest  unison  with  those  country  to  contradict,  in  like 


emotions  which  the  objects  them- 
si'lves  excite  in  a  mind  of  sensibility 
and  taste.  Among  the  numerous 
other  authors  who  have  published 


nar,  such  relations  inconsistent  with 
truth  as  might  affect  themselves. 

But  notwithstanding  the  works  of 
these  and  of  other  authors,  we  still 


their  remarks  on  the  objects  of  in-  felt  a  want  which  they  ap^K'ared  not 
terest  and  curiosity  with  which  Italy  to  supply.  A  volume  of  discoveries, 
abounds,  may  be  mentioned  Ma-  certainly,  we  did  not  look  lor  from  a 
thews,  whose  “  Diary  of  an  Invalid’*  country  so  often  explored.  At  the 


ing  considerable  talent,  which  has  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  I  ta- 
been  characterised  by  the  author  of  a  lians,  the  natural  history  of  the  coun- 
siill  more  recent  production,  as  an  try,  its  statistics,  the  modification 
invaluable  guide  to  Italy.  The  pro-  which  the  manners  and  opinions  of 
duction  to  which  wc  allude  is  from  its  population  must  have  undergone 


the  of  a  lady ;  and  though  its 
title  of  “  Rome  in  the  Nineteeth  Cen¬ 
tury”  would  indicate  a  limitation  of 
attention  to  that  city,  yet  the  field  of 
remark  into  which  she  has  entered  is 
amply  extended,  embracing,  besides 
a  complete  account  of  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city,  and  of  the  remains  of 
the  middle  ages  and  monuments  of 


during  the  existence  of  a  foreign  re¬ 
gime,  and  the  occurrence  of  events 
still  fresh  in  our  recollection, — these, 
and  various  other  topics  of  equal 
value,  present  a  rich  field  of  remark 
to  those  who  are  adequately  quali¬ 
fied  to  enter  upon  its  investigation. 
The  political  aspect  of  Italy  is  alone 
sufficient  to  excite  our  most  intense 


later  times,  much  judicious  observa-  regard ;  and  our  regret  for  the  de- 
tion  on  the  fine  arts,  and  on  the  stale  gradation  of  the  people  is  heightened 
of  society,  manners,  and  customs  of  by  the  thought,  that  a  region  of  the 
the  modero  Ronaans.  W  e  incline  to  eartli,  at  once  the  fairest  and  the  most 
regard  this  publication  as  one  of  the  abounding  with  the  marks  of  ancient 
most  satisfactory  which  we  have  seen  greatness,  should  now  be  the  seat  of 
on  the  subject.  Our  Umits  forbid  us  national  imbecility,  the  most  de- 
to  extend  our  notice  to  many  other  based  portion  of  that  quarter  of  the 
^tnors,  whose  works  merit  attention,  globe  distinguished  for  cultivation 
ml  we  must  not  omit  the  name  of  and  refinement  On  these  subjects, 
iiMi  Morgan,  who  would  never  the  morals,  politics,  and  statistics  of 
lOTgive  us  for  j>assing  unraentioned  the  country,  and  on  the  state  of  sci- 
wuple  of  splendid  quarto  tomes,  ence,  religion,  and  literature,  we 
^  wc  said  a  good  deal,  on  a  former  hopil  to  extend  our  knowledge,  by 

accession  of  Mr  BeU’s  Observa- 
great  work  on  luly,  we  may  lions  on  Italy.  But  though  ilisap- 

So.rof pointed  in  mpeete,  we  regaK 
Zl  «  n  o Lilff*  x  ""it  in  a  very  Ikvourable  light, 

taste  in  f**’  iter  'punous  It  presents  many  bright  pictures  of 

prejudices  and  Italian  scenery,  and  contains  much 

f.I?  mo^’dhi.U^n  V  exquisite  critieiwn  on  those  master- 

S  directly  on  her  proposed  pieces  of  ancient  genius,  which  may 
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justly  be  regarded  as  the  most  per¬ 
manent  memorials  of  the  former  re¬ 
finement  and  splendour  of  I  taly. 

Criticisms  on  painting  and  statu¬ 
ary  are  tl>e  leading  object  of  the  vo¬ 
lume,  and,  to  judge  by  its  execution, 
the  author  was  eminently  qualified 
for  the  task.  His  writings  shew  him 
to  have  been  sensitvely  alive  to  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  of  art,  and 
indicate  the  most  amiable  feelings, 
and  a  highly-cultivated  taste.  His 

freat  abilities  were  every  where  ac- 
nowledged, — they  were  such  as  to 
impart  value  to  his  remarks  on  sub¬ 
jects  unconnected  with  those  pur¬ 
suits  which  had  previously  formed 
the  principal  object  of  his  attention. 
His  correct  knowledge  of  the  human 
form  invested  his  criticisms  with  the 
accuracy  of  science.  He  enjoyed  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Canova, 
Thorwaldson,  and  other  distinguish¬ 
ed  artists,  and  profited,  of  course,  in 
their  society,  by  considerable  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  forming  and  polishing  his 
taste  according  to  the  purest  mo¬ 
dels. 

Our  readers  are  probably  aware, 
that  the  author  visited  Italy  in  the 
hope  of  recovering  some  portion  of 
lost  health.  The  notes  which  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  taking  he  did  not 
originally  intend  for  the  press.  Sub¬ 
sequent  circumstances  alone  led  him 
to  entertain  the  view  of  arranging 
them  for  publication.  They  were 
almost  wholly  written  in  pencil, 
and  generally  taken  down  at  tne  mo¬ 
ment  as  he  sat  at  the  foot  of  a  statue, 
<yn  a  stair,  or  on  the  height  of  a 
tower,  from  whence  he  contemplated 
the  face  of  Nature.  He  had  hoped 
to  live  to  arrange  those  notes,  and  to 
write  a  little  treatise  on  the  Moorish 
and  German  architecture ;  but  fre¬ 
quent  and  severe  attacks  of  illness 
brought  on  embarrassments  that  de¬ 
pressed  his  mind.  Disappointments 
of -another  nature  encreased  his  sor¬ 
rows,  and  at  last  bore  down  a  sink¬ 
ing  frame.”  “  The  author’s  journey  • 
'  forms  the  roost  connected  portion  of 
bis  notes,  as  he  daily  committed  his 
observations  to  paper.  Criticisms  on 
the  arts,  slight  historical  n^moranda, 
arising  from  associations  and  the  re¬ 
collections  which  his  well-stored  ine<s 


mory  presented  on  visiting  the  scenes 
of  which  be  had  read,  compose  the 
desultory  subjects  of  the  sketches 
which  are  now  presented  in  their 
original  stale.  The  author,  during 
his  residence  abroad,  had  many  op¬ 
portunities  of  judging  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  encountered  by  young  travellers 
in  forming  their  taste  and  opinions. 
Guide-books  and  Custodi,  generally 
adopting  but  one  language,  describe 
every  object  as  exquisite.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  that  some  few  observations, 
founded  on  principle,  and  pointing 
out  the  objects  most  worthy  of  no¬ 
tice,  might  render  his  work  not  only 
usef^ul  as  a  book  of  reference  to  the 
inexperienced,  but  also  prove  the 
means  of  shortening  the  labours  of 
the  amateur  whose  leisure  did  not 
adroit  of  long  investigation.  These 
considerations,  combined  with  the 
object  of  giving  specimens  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  various  studies,  will,  the  Editor 
hopes,  offer  a  sufficient  apology  for 
this  publication  ;  nor  will  the  feel¬ 
ing  reader  be  unwilling  to  remember 
the  melancholy  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  written,  by  one 
suffering  from  the  approaches  of  a 
fatal  disorder,  whose  life  has  been 
devoted  to  severe  studies,  and  whose 
discoveries  and  useful  labours  have 
formed  an  epoch  in  his  profession. 
These  recollections  may  so  influence 
his  mind  as  to  lead  him  to  trace,  in 
these  sketches,  the  promise  of  whai 
they  would  have  been,  had  the  au¬ 
thor  survived  to  prepare  them  for  the 

t»»  *  *  * 

The  account  which  Mr  Bell  give* 
of  his  journey  is  limited  to  his  route 
from  Lyons  to  Florence.  He  there 
suspends  his  journal,  confining  him¬ 
self  chiefly,  throughout  the  rest  of 
his  pages,  to  isolated  examinations 
of  works  of  art,  in  painting,  sculp¬ 
ture,  and  architecture.  Nearly  one 
half  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with 
the  narrative  of  bis  tour  till  his  ar¬ 
rival  in  Florence ;  and  this  portion 
of  it,  in  addition  to  his  criticisms,  is 
richly  embellished  with  a  beautiful 
description  of  the  face  of  the  coud<« 
try  through  which  he  travelled.  The 
remainder  is  almost  entirely  taken 
up  with  critical  remarks  on  tne  maa- 
terpieces  of  art  with  which  that  city 


•  From  Lyons,  by  Turin,  Milan,  and  other  cities  in  Lombardy,  to  Florence. 

‘f  Introduction. 
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Jicll's  Observations  on 

,  1  r  of  iip«Rp(l  the  execution  of  a  criminal 

?u  c£;  arfde"  oud  ra'^slclion  convicted  fj^^ne  ot* 

fro...  ll^c  authors  cxtcns.vc  notes  on  tone  of  the  vo- 

On  leaving  Lyons,  a  city  of  which  lu.ne ;  yet  we  d^^idfrine  The 
the  author  is  particular  in  his  de-  concur  with  >“ 

r  wh?ch  k  isrive.,"  strong  induce- 


many  accounts,  he  proceeded  by  tlie 
passage  of  Echelles ;  and  at  night¬ 
fall  of  a  day  full  of  interest,  by  the 
grand  and  varied  scenery  which  had 


inents  to  its  introduction  here : 


tall  of  a  day  lull  ot  interest,  ny  lue  Before  i  write  anything  of  this  charm- 
grand  and  varied  scenery  which  had  .  j  cannot  refrain  from  un¬ 

marked  his  progress,  descendeil  up-  burdening  my  mind,  by  writing  down  a 

on  Chamberry,  the  capital  of  Savoy,  melancholy  scene  1  wit- 

and  the  ancient  residence  of  her  ^pgsed  this  morning.  I  had  heard,  the 
sovereigns.  The  picturesque  vale  of  night  of  my  arrival,  that  an  unhappy 
Arco  ibeu  conducted  him  to  Lans-  wretch  was  to  be  beheaded, — I  little  ima- 
le-bourg,  where  we  are  satisfied  he  gined,  broke  on  the  wheel.  In  my  morn- 

dld  not  imitate  Lalande  and  die  ing  walk,  I  read  on  the  corners  of  the 

Abbe  Coyer,  who,  if  the  author  of  the  streets  the  affiche,  stating  his  accusa- 
JVIorganiche  be  veracious,  **  quando  tion,  conviction,  and  sentence,  accom- 
inovevano  |)er  visitarc  I’ltalia,  dejw-  panied  with  a  most  useful  warning  to  the 

iievano  a  Lans-le-bourg  il  loro  buon  people ;  a  call  to  mark  the  justice  of  his 

senso.”  The  passage  of  Mont  Cenis  execution,  and  a  notice  of  the  place  in 
has  been  described  to  satiety.  Al-  which  he  was  to  be  put  to  death.  He  was 
_ c _ one  of  those  hardened  villains  who  had 


senso.  1  lie  passage  or  iviont  v^enis 
has  been  described  to  satiety.  Al¬ 
though,  therefore,  it  gives  opportunity 

to  Mr  Dell  to  record  his  impressions 

on  first  beholding  the  grandeur  and 
magnificence  of  the  scenery,  yet  we 
arc  unwilling  to  give  quotations,  con- 

fining  ourselves  to  the  following  re¬ 
flections  on  desendiug  from  the  Alps 
to  Suza ; 

In  passing  vast  boundaries,  seemingly 

planted  by  Nature  as  barriers  between  na¬ 
tions,  the  mind  is  powerfully  awakened  to 
ex|x'ctation.  livery  object  in  a  new 
country,  whetljer  in  ihe  scenery,  or  in  the 
custi>m8  and  manners  of  the  people,  ex¬ 
cites  fresh  animation  in  the  traveller.  The 

eye  wanders  abroad,  eager  in  search  of 
novelty  ;  and  the  excitement  of  the  mind 
gives  additional  charms  to  the  surround¬ 
ing  ohjects,  and  new  zeal  to  the  spirit  of 


watched  his  victim  to  the  turning  of  u 

street,  and  suddenly  stabbed  him  with  a 
stiletto.  One  feels  little  compassion  for 
a  wretch  who,  not  content  with  robbing, 
strikes  from  behind,  and  pillages  the  vic¬ 
tim  while  weltering  in  his  blood.  1 

thought  I  could  bring  myself  to  w’itness 
the  execution  of  so  hardened  a  villain, 
and  continued  to  walk  along  the  great 
Street  which  leads  directly  to  the  square, 
still  undecided  and  hesitating ;  when,  all 

at  once,  I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  a 
tumultuous  crowd,  by  which  I  w-as  car¬ 
ried  along,  without  the  power  of  resist¬ 
ance.  The  streets  of  T urin  are  intersected 

at  right  angles,  and  are  almost  all  equally 
broad  and  straight.  On  a  sudden,  the 
crossings  were  filled  with  a  prodigious 
mob,  hurrying  from  every  quarter,— 


lian  ground,  and  were  prciiared  to  behold  ^  P^*"*"*^  religious ;  when,  to  my  sur- 
everv'  object  with  feelings  of  curiosity  and  P”®®  exactly 

interest.  The  first  view  of  the  inhabi-  distracted  criminal,  wh»>in 

tants  of  this  little  city  gave  us  the  imi  conducting  to  execution,  in  ail 

IxeMion  of  an  amiable  and  gentle  people"  agonies  of  terror  and  despair.  He  was 
It  was  evening;  and  the  citizens,  priests  P^’ceeded  by  arque- 

«nd  ■oldiers,  were  sauntering  through  the  horseback,  carrying  their  cara- 

dusty  streets,  in  little  friendly  groups  pointed  forw  ard.  These  were  fol- 

looking  upon  the  strangers,  not  with  Ojc  by  a  band  of  priests,  clothed  in  long 

stare  of  stupid  curiosity,  or  the  smile  of  ^^®ck.  robes,  singing,  in  deep  and  solemn 
8elf<<ouiplacency,  but  with  a  modest  ®  slow  mournful  dirge,  part  of 

kind,  and  benignant  aspect ;  all  ranks  service  for  the  dead.  A  hot  bummg 

usually  touching,  or  taking  off  their  hats,  shone  with  a  flood  of  light;  and 

in  reply  to  the  slightest  symptom  of  courl  ^ough  it  was  mid-day,  such  was  the  si- 
tesy.  lence,  and  such  the  power  and  efltect  of 

In  Turin  M.  11  u  •  i  .  solcwin  chant,  that  its  sound  was  rc- 

,  Ir  B.  by  accident  wit-  echoed  from  every  distant  street.  The 
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Urothers  of  the  Misericordia,  clothed  in 
black,  and  masked,  walked  by  the  side  of 
the  car,  and  joined  in  the  chant.  On  the 
steps  of  the  car  sat  a  man  bearing  a  flag, 
on  which  death  was  represented  in  the 
usual  forms,  and  on  which  was  inscribed 
in  Latin,  (if  I  read  it  rightly,)  “  Death 
has  touched  me  with  his  fingers;**  or, 
**  Death  has  laid  his  hands  on  me,**  On 
each  side  of  the  car,  the  ofticiating  priests 
were  seated,  and  in  the  centre  sat  the 
criminal  himself.  It  was  impossible  to 
witness  the  condition  of  this  unhappy 
wretch  without  terror,  and  yet,  as  if  im¬ 
paled  by  some  strange  infatuation,  it  was 
equally  impossible  not  to  gaze  upon  an 
object  so  wild,  so  full  of  horror.  He 
seemed  about  thirty«five  years  of  age ;  of 

large  and  muscular  form;  his  counte- 

luutce  marked  by  strong  and  savage  fea« 
tures ;  half-naked,  pale  as  death,  ago¬ 
nized  with  terror,  every  limb  strained  in 

anguish,  his  hands  clenched  convulsively, 

Uie  sweat  breaking  out  on  his  bent  and 
contracted  brow,  he  kissed  incessantly 
the  figure  of  our  Saviour,  painted  on  the 
iag  which  was  sus{)endc(i  before  him  ; 

but  with  an  agony  of  wildness  and  despair, 

of  which  nothing  ever  exhibited  on  the 
Stage  can  give  the  slightest  conception. 
1  could  not  refrain  from  moralizing  upon 

scene  here  presented.  The  horror 

that  the  priest  had  excited  in  the  soul  of 
this  savage  was  greater  than  the  fear  of 
the  most  cruel  death  could  ever  have  pro* 
duccd.  But  the  terrors  thus  raised  were 

the  superstitions  of  an  ignorant  and  be¬ 
wildered  mind,  bereft  of  animal  courage, 
and  impressed  with  some  confused  belief, 
that  eternal  safety  was  to  be  instantly  se¬ 
cured  by  external  marks  of  homage  to 

the  image.  There  was  here  none  of  the 

Composed,  conscious,  awful  penitence  of 
a  Christian  ;  and  it  was  evident,  that  the 
priest  was  anxious  only  to  produce  a 
being  in  the  near  prospect  of  death, 

whose  condition  should  alarm  all  that 

looked  on  him.  The  attempt  was  suc¬ 
cessful.  But  I  could  not  help  feeling, 
that  this  procession,  so  like  an  auto-da- 
fe,  had  more  the  character  of  revenge 

than  of  the  salutary  justice  of  the  law. 
The  incription  over  the  bloody  hand  paint¬ 
ed  oh  the  flag,  should  have  been  one  to 
teach  the  people,  that  murder  was  doom¬ 
ed  to  meet  with  an  awful  retribution— 
Whosoever  sheddeth  man*8  blood  by 
man  shall  his  blood  be  shed.** 

The  procession,  winding  through  deep 
and  narrow  streets  under  a  burning  sun, 
while  every  avenue  became  more  and 
more  choked  by  an  increasing  crowd, 
moved  slowly  on  to  the  place  of  execu¬ 
tion,  which  was  situated  in  a  solitary 
piece  of  waste  ground  behind  the  great 


church.  The  punishment  had  l)een  mi¬ 
tigated  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the 
brothers  of  the  Misericordia.  The  coujf 
de  grace  was  immediately  inflicted,  and 
the  head  of  the  criminal  neiU’ly  severed 
from  his  body  at  one  stroke.  When  the 

execution  was  over,  the  l)ody  was  thrown 
carelessly  over  the  wheel,  (seemingly  a 
common  chariot  wheel,)  and  a  priest,  in  an 
impressive  manner,  addressed  the  moh 
from  the  scaflbld,  and  then  retired.  The 
body  continued  thus  exposed  for  some 
hours.  I  could  not  help  feeling,  that  if 
the  sentence  had  been  carried  into  full 
effect,  it  would  have  been  too  sanguinary 
to  suit  the  ends  of  public  justice.  Al¬ 
though  it  must  be  confessed,  that  if  cruel¬ 
ty  in  punishment  could  ever  Iw  justified, 

it  would  be  so  when  its  object  was  to 

prevent  the  dreadful  crime  of  assassina¬ 
tion. 

From  Turin  Mr  Bell  went  to  Mi¬ 
lan,  where  his  short  stay  circum- 

scribetl  his  notices  of  the  latter  city. 
He  vividly  describes  his  delight. on 
beholding,  for  the  first  time,  its  ca- 

thedral,  a  singular  and  beautiful 

building.  In  his  descriptions  he  is 
invariably  striking,  especially  when 
the  subject  on  which  he  is  occupied, 

either  intrinsically  or  by  association, 

is  calculated  to  give  scope  to  thought 
and  feeling.  Splendid  as  the  cathe¬ 
dral  of  Milan  is,  we  cannot  bring 
ourselves  to  admire  it  so  passionately 

as  our  author.  Its  fret- work  and 

fantastic  pinnacles,  about  4000  in 
number,  destroy  the  broad  effect 
which  its  dimensions  would  other¬ 
wise  give.  Leonardo  da  Vinci’s  cele¬ 
brated  painting  of  the  Last  Supper 
Mr  Dell  characterises  as  a  poor, 
wa.shy-looking  thing.  “  I  impartially 
declare,”  says  he,  “  that  1  should 

hardly  have  discovered  its  beauties, 

and  was  forced  to  bring  to  recollec¬ 
tion  Morghen’s  superb  engraving,  not 
without  some  wonder  in  what  state 
the  painting  could  then  have  been, 

what  copies  he  consulted,  or  by  what 
means  he  made  good  bis  design." 
This  fine  fresco  has,  unfortunately, 
been  exposed  to  many  accidents,  some 
of  them  occurring  at  a  period  shortly 

after  its  execution.  Considering  its 
history,  it  is  surprising  that  it  re¬ 
mains  so  entire,  and  retains  such 
marks  of  excellence.  It  has  been 
more  than  once  retouched;  and  it 
suffered  much  injustice  at  the  un¬ 
hallowed  hands  of  the  French,  who 
converted  the  apartmeut  in  which  it 
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painted  into  a  barrack,  or  stable. 
Not  satisfied  with  this,  the  soldiers 
amused  themselves  with  shooting  at 
the  figures  in  the  piece.  Traces  of 
the  perforation  of  the  bullets  are  yet 
visible.  Still,  in  spite  of  the  injuries 
it  has  received,  on  examining  it  more 
recently  than  Mr  Bell  did,  its  beau¬ 
ties  appeared  to  us  strikingly  obvious. 

Our  author  did  not  tarry  long  in 
Pavia, — a  city  once  the  seat  of  learn¬ 
ing,  and  distinguished  for  her  popu¬ 
lation  and  courtly  revelries — now 
mean,  desolate,  and  comparatively 
uninteresting,  though  still  boasting 
structures  of  considerable  grandeur, 
lie  proceeded  to  Parma  and  Bolog¬ 
na,  by  way  of  Placentia,  in  which 
last  city  he  takes  occasion  to  remark, 
that  among  the  excellencies  of  w  hich 
frt'sco  painting  is  peculiarly  suscep¬ 
tible,  it  presents  the  facilities  of  giv¬ 
ing  an  easy  flow,  a  freedom  of  hand, 
and  a  roundness  of  contour.  We 
dissent  from  this  opinion,  having  been 
always  taught  to  consider  this  mode 
of  painting  as  attended  with  peculiar 
difficulties.  In  Parma  and  Bologna, 
the  numerous  works  of  art  which 


shed,  over  neighbouring  nations,  a 
humanising  influence,  of  which  we 
are  now  enjoying  the  beneficial  ef¬ 
fects.  Independently  of  these  clainris 
upon  our  attention,  there  is  much  in 
the  aspect  of  the  city  itself,  and  in 
the  appearance  and  manners  of  the 
inhabitants,  which  solicits  our  fa¬ 
vourable  regard.  It  does  not  fall, 
within  our  plan  to  give  a  description 
of  the  city.  Wt  are  satisfied  to  re¬ 
peat  the  merited  epithet  coupled 
with  its  name,  Firenze  la  Bella. 
Of  the  Tuscans,  even  in  the  lower 
grades,  an  author  of  reputation  *  has 
rematked,  “  C’est  une  jouissance 
veritable  que  d’entendre  les  Tos- 
cans;  leurs  expressions,  pleines  d’ 
imagination,  et  d’elegance,  donnent 
ridee  du  plaisir  qu’on  devait  gouter 
dans  la  ville  d’  Athenes,  quand  le 
peuple  pari  ait  ce  grec  harmonieux 
qui  etait  comme  une  musique  con- 
tinuelle.  C’est  une  sensation  tres 
singuliere  de  se  croire  au  milieu 
d’une  nation  dont  tous  les  individus 
seraient  cgalement  cultives,  et  pa- 
raitraient  tous  de  la  classe  supe- 
rieure :  ce’st  du  moins  Tillusion 


embellish  these  cities  are  the  subject  que  fait,  pour  quelques  momens,  la 


of  many  excellent  observations.  But 
as  the  whole  book  may  be  regarded 
as  having  criticism  on  these  arts  for 
its  leading  object,  we  shall  not,  at 
present,  detain  the  readers  with  any 
remarks  upon  them.  We  shall  after¬ 
wards  lay  before  them  such  specimens 
as  may  serve  to  impress  them  with  an 
idea  of  the  author’s  classical  taste  as 
a  critic,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  handles  his  subject.  His  powers, 
as  these  are  manifested  throughout 
the  volume,  apjHar  to  have  been  of 
a  very  superior  order. 

i)n  arriving  at  the  far-famed  and 
beautiful  city  of  Florence,  our  au¬ 
thor  discontinues  his  journal,  and 
confines  himself  almost  exclusively 
to  a  description  of  the  master- pieces 
of  art  collected  in  that  city.  Florence 
has  many  claims  upon  the  classical 
traveller.  In  this  city,  the  dawn  of 
science  first  penetrated  the  gloom  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  burst  forth 
with  a  mid-day  splendour  over  the 
face  of  Europe.  i>cience  and  litera¬ 
ture,  taste  and  genius,  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture,  were 
here  regeneratetl ;  and  hence  they 


purcte  du  langage.'*  The  most 
pleasing  recollections  attach  us  to 
this  “  Athens  of  Italy” — while  we 
retrace  in  memory  its  palaces  and 
towers,  its  squares,  its  churches  and 
porticos,'  its  monuments  of  art,  and 
the  beauty  of  its  surrounding  sce¬ 
nery,  and  recal  to  mind  many  other 
endearments  of  that  attractive  city, 
which,  though  waned  by  time,  still, 
lives  in  our  recollection. 

Mr  Bell  begins  his  observations 
on  Florence  with  a  brief  view  of 
its  general  architecture,  followed  by 
a  more  detailed  description  of  its 
public  etlifices,  palaces  and  churches; 
and  concludes  them  with  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  principal  statues  and 
pictures  in  the  celebrated  Medicean 
Gallery.  These  observations,  with 
an  additional  chapter,  devoted  to  the 
Vatican,  and  a  few  other  objects  of  in¬ 
terest  at  Home,  exhaust  the  volume. 

We  coincide  with  him  in  his  re- 
rnarks  on  the  general  architecture  of 
Horence,  its  style  being  grand  and 
glowing  beyond  that  of  the  other  ci¬ 
ties  of  Italy.  In  his  more  detailed 
description  of  the  various  public  edi- 
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ficesj  the  author  is  remarkably  hap¬ 
py.  He  seems  to  have  received  in¬ 
tense  delight  in  contemplating  archi- 
Ucturai  works  of  grandeur,  in  the 
Jnlroduction,  we  have  seen  that  he 
meditated  the  composition  of  a  trea¬ 
tise  on  the  iVioorisli  and  German  ar¬ 
chitecture,  of  which  untoward  cir¬ 
cumstances  prevented  the  execution. 
But  we  turn  from  the  consideration 
of  these  objects  to  statuary  and 
painting.  W^hile  travelling  from 
Lyons  to  Florence,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  tlie  author's  observa¬ 
tions  are  composed  of  criticism  on 
these  arts,  and  notices  of  these  pro¬ 
ductions.  In  particular,  Parma  and 
Bologna  presented  a  rich  held  of 
study  to  his  ardent  mind ;  and  he 
amply  availed  himself  of  the  trea¬ 
sures  which  these  cities  contain. 

The  height  of  excellence  which 
the  ancients  attained  in  sculpture 
is  to  be  explained  chiefly  in  the 
manners  of  the  people.  I'he  rites 
observed  at  their  public  ceremonies 
and  games  offered  continual  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  improvement,  by  present¬ 
ing  the  hnest  models  for  imitation. 
Their  artists  also  were  held  in  great 
honour.  As  merit  was  sure  of  reward, 
emulation  was  excited,  and  the  no¬ 
blest  productions  thus  issued  from 
their  iiands,  the  offspring  of  conh- 
dence,  energy,  and  genius.  Tlie  hea¬ 
then  mythology  conspired  with  these 
causes  to  add  lustre  to  (irecian  sculp¬ 
ture.  The  religion  of  the  Greeks 
delighted  in  glory  and  triumph ;  and, 
in  relation  to  the  dogma  of  the  apo¬ 
theosis  of  man,  beauty  may  bo 
said  to  have  become  a  religious  prin¬ 
ciple,  of  indispensable  exhibition,  in 
cofnmemoratiiig  the  transmuted  mor¬ 
tal  form ;  but  these  explanations 
of  themselves  would  appear  to  be 
inadequate.  Whatever  be  the  cause, 
moral  or  physical,  the  fact  is  indis¬ 
putable,  that  the  mild  regions  of  the 
south  produce  forms  of  greater 
beauty  than  the  cold  latitudes  of  the 
north.  And  to  this  cause  is  to  be 
ttaced,  we  think,'  the  superiority  of 
Grecian  sculpture.  The  statuary, 
where  all  was  lovely,  could  scarcely 
fail  of  success,  if  he  imitated  faith¬ 
fully.  Mr  Bell  is  of  opinion,  that 
Imitation  of  the  living  models  placed 
before  them  was  the  chief,  if  not 
the  sole  study  of  the  ancients.  On 
a  long  debated  point,  he  inclines  to 


the  opinion,  that  they  did  not  con¬ 
sider  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  indis¬ 
pensable  ;  correctly  remarking,  that, 
had  the  case  been  otherwise,  it  would 
not  have  remained  a  matter  of  spe¬ 
culation.  He  adds,  “  it  is  evident, 
that,  in  these  public  opportunities, 
the  ancients  possessed  advantages 
for  which  the  profoundest  knowleilge 
of  anatomy,  even  when  combined 
with  taste  and  judgment,  can  never 
be  a  substitute.”  His  remarks  on 
this  question,  as  to  the  importance 
of  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  to  the 
student,  appear  to  us  to  be  judi¬ 
cious.  He  leads  to  the  conclusion, 
that  **  this  science  should  never  be 
brought  into  evidence  in  a  statue,” 
however  much  the  sculptor  may  a- 
vail  himself  of  it,  to  give  a  natural 
air  to  his  figures. 

With  this  conviction  on  his  mind, 
it  is  somewhat  inconsistent,  besides 
being  foreign  from  the  author’s  good 
taste,  to  find  him  not  .unfrequently 
indulging  in  a  strain  of  criticism, 
remarkable  for  the  application  of 
science  to  his  subject,  and  abound¬ 
ing  in  anatomical  phraseology.  His 
remarks  on  the  Dancing  Fawn  in 
the  Tribune,  for  example,  have  a 
considerable  tinge  of  this  kind  in 
that  part  of  them  which  relates  to 
the  exterior  execution  of  the  statue. 
The  view,  in  other  respects,  which 
the  author  takes  of  this  inimitable 
figure,  appears  to  us  to  be  original ; 
and  we  therefore  extract  the  passage 
descriptive  of  the  statue ;  premising, 
however,  that  we  do  not  agree  with 
him  on  the  opinion,  that  “  it  repre¬ 
sents  a  drunken  old  fawn,  balancing 
with  inebriety,  rather  than  dancing 
with  glee.”  We  incline,  notwith¬ 
standing  Mr  Bell’s  remarks,  to  re¬ 
gard  this  Fawn  as  a  young,  roguish, 
funny  character,  dancing  with  de¬ 
light.  According  to  the  author  of 
“  Home  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,” 
this  statue  **  is  all  life  and*  anima¬ 
tion,  and  his  jocund  face  expresses  so 
much  delight  in  his  own  perform¬ 
ance,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to 
sympathize  in  his  mirth,  and  scarce¬ 
ly  possible  to  refrain  from  beginning 
to  caper  about  with  him.”  This 
seems  to  us  more  characteristic  of 
the  statue  than  Mr  Bell’s  account, 
which  we  now  present : 

The  ancients  seldom,  I  believe,  chose  , 
ludicrous  subjects ;  or  only  inferior  ar- 
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usts  in  l>niRS  or  metal  were  accustomed 
lo  this  U)w«  r  style,  the  grotesque.  But 
the  Dancing  Fawn  docs  not  come  under 
this  description  ;  it  allied  with  their 
mythology,  similar  to  their  basso-relievos 
of  lawns,  satyrs,  and  biuchantes,  and  is 
rather  to  be  designated  by  the  w  ord  spor- 
five,  than  ludicrous.  This  statue  is  |ier- 
haps  the  most  exquisite  piece  of  art  of  nil 
that  remains  of  the  ancients.  I'he  torso 
is  the  line^t  that  can  Imi  imaginctl,  the 
serrated  muscle  upon  the  ribs,  the  i)ecto- 
ral  muscle  of  the  breast,  tlwi  bulk  of  the 
shoulder,  the  swell  of  the  bendcHl  chest, 
the  setting  on  of  the  trunk  upon  the 
Hank,  the  swell  of  the  alxlominal  muscle 
alKivc  tlH*  haunch-bonc.  the  forms  of  the 
thigh  and  the  manner  in  w  Inch  its  ten¬ 
dons  incvt  the  knee,  the  tlatness  and  na¬ 
kedness  of  the  rotula  and  the  line  forms 
of  the  hcml  of  the  tibia,  the  simple  and 
)>crfect  forms  of  the  legs,  the  line  joinings 
of  the  ancle-bones,  and  the  exciuisite  finish 
of  the  tctulons  of  the  feet,  and  fiat  points 
«)f  the  toes,  make  this  a  ]>crfect  and  ]Kr- 
]K*tual  study.  But  there  is  that  in  it 
which  might  s]>oil  an  artist’s  conceptions. 
It  is  all  true,  hut  nil  too  much.  If  it  w  ere 
usid  as  a  study,  it  would  serve  to  correct 
and  purify  ;  suiting  well  as  an  anatomical 
liguie,  to  ascertiiin  the  forms,  or  suggest 
them  ;  ami  u  good  artist,  even  from  this 
little,  dancing,  drunken  fawn,  little  and 
curious  as  it  is,  might  draw  a  warrior’s 
Jnnhs  in  a  grand  and  noble  style ;  the 
anatomy  of  the  |)arts  w  ould  help  him  to 
individual  forms,  if  studied  judiciously, 
although,  w  ithout  care  and  taste,  it  would 
i»l)slruct  all  high  conceptions  of  genius. 
It  is  adventurous  indeed  to  differ  from  so 
.  gri'ut  a  master  as  Michael  Angelo,  who, 
w  hen  he  restiTrod  it-  must  have  studied  the 
s\ihject  well,  and  who  is  even  said  to  have 
taken  the  idea  of  the  head  and  arras  from 
an  antique  gem.  He  has  given  round  and 
rteshy  forms  to  a  shrunk  and  somewhat 
aged  figure,  evidently  intended  for  the  ca¬ 
ricature  of  drunkenness  and  folly ;  having 
misuken  the  design,  w  hich  is  assurcxily 
that  of  H  drunken  old  fawn,  balancing 
with  inebriety,  rather  than  dancing  with 
glee.  The  limbs  arc  all  in  a  strained  and 
staggering  attitude.  The  action  rises  not 
from  the  exertion  of  dancing,  but  from 
the  loss  of  balance,  and  a  desire  to  pre- 
8er\e  it.  Ibe  whole  body  inclines  for¬ 
ward  in  a  reeling  jjosiure;  and  there  must 
have  been  a  proporUoned  bend  backwards 
of  the  head,  to  counter  balance  the  incli¬ 
nation  of  the  trunk.  The  hands  dang, 
ling  forwards,  the  chin  protruded,  the 
hewi  throw'n  back,  and  the  tongue  lolling 


out,  in  drollery  or  drunkenness,  would 
have  rendered  the  expression  correspond- 
jpg  w'ith  the  general  character  of  the  fi¬ 
gure.  Buonarrotti  has  given  too  fresh 
and  full  a  face  for  this  shrunk,  meagre, 
and  dried-up  body,  which  being  without 
a  particle  of  fat,  or  any  covering  of  skin, 
is  almost  an  anatomical  figure.  We  find 
in  it  nothing  of  the  round,  well*  nourished 
limbs,  nor  of  the  blood  or  fleshiness  of 
youth,  nor  any  aptitude  for  dancing.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  dancing,  it  should  be  the 
drunken  fawn.  The  ancients  give  many 
dancing  figures,  especially  in  basso  re¬ 
lievos  ;  but  the  forms  are  always  long  in 
limb,  yet  full  of  flesh,  and  round,  to  show 
the  supple  and  limber  form  of  youth  com¬ 
bined  with  all  the  vigorous  bending  and 
elastic  spring  of  the  body. 

Of  the  Venus  de  Medici  the  au¬ 
thor  says  almost  nothing.  And,  in 
truth,  it  is  impossible  to  say  any 
thing  about  this  statue,  except  that 
it  is  exquisite.  The  author  contrasts 
it  with  Canova*s  Venus.  “  In  com¬ 
paring  the  impressions  excited  in 
viewing  the  rival  goddesses  of  Flo¬ 
rence,  1  should  say  that  the  Medicean 
Venus  displays,  in  her  whole  deport¬ 
ment,  a  mild  repose,  a  tranquil  dig¬ 
nity,  that  leads  the  mind  to  forget 
her  situation ;  while  the  modest, 
though  captivating  timidity  betrayed 
by  Canova's  Venus,  awakens  the  at¬ 
tention,  and  excites  something  of  un¬ 
easiness,  by  compelling  you  to  share 
her  alarm."  Repose  was  the  great 
principle  of  the  Grecian  artists,  a 
principle  to  which  they  pertinacious¬ 
ly  adhered,  sacrificing  every  incom¬ 
patible  excellence. 

In  a  note  by  the  Editor,  at  this 
part  of  the  volume,  w’e  are  informed, 

the  difficulties  encountered  in  tra¬ 
velling  caused  the  loss  of  some  of 
the  MSS.  belonging  to  this  work, 
among  which  were  those  relating  to' 
the  paintings  in  the  Palazzo  Pitti.’^ 
It  is  very  remarkable,  that  of  these 
paintings  there  is  no  published  ac¬ 
count  of  the  least  value.  From  the 
author  of  a  work  which  we  have  al¬ 
ready  quoted*,  we  expected  some  in¬ 
formation  on  the  subject.  But  she 
dismisses  it  with  the  brief  remark, 
that  the  **  Palazzo  Pitti  contains  one 
of  the  finest  collections  of  painting 
that  Italy  can  boast,  but  we  had  no 
leisure  to  examine  them.” 
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We  certainly  were  not  prepared  groups  of  boys,  the  idea  always  oc- 
for  Mr  Beirs  remarks  on  Laocoon,  curred  to  us,  of  a  worhl  of  little  gen- 
the  Priest  of  Apollo.  “  This  work/*  tlemcn,  veritable  pigmies,  perfect 
he  observes,  toroy  feelings,  isaca-  in  all  their  parts.  It  is  only  to  our 
ricature  representation  of  a  subject  in  northern  eyes  tliat  the  youths  appear 
iUelf  equally  unpleasing  and  shock-  faulty  ;  and  yet  who  is  there  among 
ing.  It  is  as  if  an  artist  should  un-  us,  who  would  resign  tlieir  inaich- 
dertake  to  represent,  as  a  public  spec-  less  figures  for  the  substitution  of  a 
tide,  the  tortures  of  the  Inquisition,  pair  of  urchins  of  unshapen  forms 
I  can  never  contemplate  this  group  and  chubby  cheeks  In  sculpture, 
without  something  of  horror,  ming-  the  imagination  must  be  consulted. 


led  with  disgust ;  and  I  also  think 
that  much  of  the  interest  that  it 
might  command  is  destroyed,  from 
the  forms  of  the  two  youths,  whose 
countenances  and  make,  instead  of 


as  well  as  the  realities  of  life.  The 
artist,  in  this  group,  accommodates 
himself  to  both. 

We  gladly  turn  from  the  author's 
impressions  on  viewing  the  Laocoon, 


exhibiting  the  charm  and  helpless-  to  indulge  our  readers,  before  we 
ness  so  touching  in  childhood,  re-  dose  our  remarks,  in  one  or  two 
lemble  only  diminutive  men."  Of  other  extracts  from  his  work.  We 
this  celebrated  group,  we  believe  on-  hope  to  go  over  his  ground  again  at 
ly  one  opinion  prevailed,  until  the  some  future  period,  and  to  descend 
publication  of  Mr  Bell's  impressions,  into  a  more  minute  examination  of 
We  cannot  help  expressing  surprise,  his  criticisms  on  those  finer  produc- 
that  he  should  have  made  the  cast  in  tions  of  which  he  has  recorded  his 
the  Florentine  Gallery  the  object  of  opinions.  In  the  mean  time,  we 
his  remarks,  instead  of  waiting  to  direct  our  attention  to  a  very  noble 
consult  the  original  in  the  Vatican,  statue — the  Dying  Gladiator. 

Casts  invariably  fall  far  short  of  the  A  most  beautiful  and  precious  work, 
beauty  of  their  originals.  With  re-  and  of  peculiar  interest,  as  bringing  so 
gard  to  the  shocking  and  unpleasing  forcibly  into  evidence  the  power  which 
nature  of  the  subject,  it  is  to  be  re-  the  art  of  statuary  may  possess  of  touch- 
membered,  that  it  closely  imitates  ing  the  heart.  I  have  gone  daily  to  view 
the  representation  of  Virgil  i  and  statue,  and  still  l)ehold  it  with 

therefore  the  poet  ought  to  be  equally  renewed  feelings  of  admiration  and  sad- 
obnoxious  to  censure  with  the  sculp-  ®  curling  up  of  the  lips, 

tor.  Yet  who  would  wish  to  delete  “  "f"- 

Virgil’s  fine  description  from  the  /E-  ""f 

neid  ?  1  he  poet  is  not  even  so  re-  idea  of  paleness.  He 

fined  in  his  representation  as  the  au-  has  fallen,  he  raisi's  himself  upon  his 
thor  of  this  group,  who,  in  confor-  right  hand,  not  for  vengeance, — not  to 
ipity  ^ith  the  rule  of  art  already  no-  resume  his  now  useless  weapon, — not  to 
ticed,  has  abated  the  howling  agony,  appeal  to  the  people.  No ;  he  looks  not 
And  consequent  contortion  of  feature,  beyond  himself ;  he  feels  that  the  wound 
of  the  brother  of  Anchises,  and  pre-  is  mortal ;  he  raises  himself  for  a  mo- 
•entetl  a  more  dignified  picture  of  ment  on  his  yet  powerful  arm,  to  try 
suffering.  In  treating  of  the  Lao-  his  strength;  but  his  limbs  have  the 
coon,  our  author  has  also  fallen  into  trailing,  bending  form,  of  dying  languor ; 
what  we  have  observed  to  be  a  very  he  looks  down  upon  his  now  useless 
general  error,  at  least  so  we  opine,  weapon,  and  blood-stained  shield ;  be  is 
.  4)f  writers  on  the  three  statues  which  wounded,  his  limbs  have  failed,  he  has 
.  compose  the  group.  He  censures  the  ®^8g«'ed  and  fallen  down,  and  has  rais- 
.  appearance  of  manliness  in  the  sons.  for  a  moment  to  fall  down  a- 

Jf.  however.  Mr  Bell,  and  those  who  f“"  "““‘a 

.  foincide  with  him  in  tbU  censure, 

_  1  1  1  .L  r.is  *  meditate  upon  it  without  the  most  me- 

.had  r^ariWattenUvely  the  children  Of  all  ptooft,  thU  Is 

in  Italy,  they  roust  have  remark^,  ,he  of  the  effect  produced  by  art. 
r  that  the  fostering  chmate  of  the  He  was  a  slave,  he  had  no  ftmlly,  no 
country  conduces  to  a  comparatively  friends,  he  was  bought  with  money,  and 
early  maturity  of  appearance  in  the  trained  and  devoted  to  death.  It  is  then 
r  human  form.  We  have  often  been  all  the  singleness  of  death  and  despair 
^  struck  by  this  fact ;  and  on  seeing  that  you  are  to  fed.  No  picture  of  tra- 
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Tie  ettort  is  iircscnteii,  it  is  one  iinprcs-  were  then  taufjht  to  die,  for  cfTcct,  the 
^inn  ;  Hod  if  any  artist  has  ever  given  that  Flatue  would  have  been  8|x>iled  :  hod  he 
Diur  iinnresaion;  it  is  the  author  of  the  l)een  raised  so  as  to  look  up  in  a  l^wech- 
Dving  Gladiator.  The  design  is,  in  this  ing  attitude  to  the  or  to  the  vie- 

sense,  finer  than  any  thing  in  statuary  1  tor,  it  would  have  been  but  a  iwor  and 
have  ever  seen,  and  given  with  wonderful  common  statue, 
simplicity.  It  is  a  statue  which,  like  ^  u  •  r  u..* 

those  of  Michael  Angelo,  should  be  placed  1  he  following  is  a  brief,  but  faith- 
in  a  vault,  or  darkened  chamber,  for  the  ful  account,  of  the  service  at  ot.  1  e- 
impression  it  makes  is  that  of  melan-  ter *6,  on  Easter  buntlay  l 

choly.  Although  not  colossal,  the  pro-  ^  j  •  j 

portions  are  beyond  life  ;  perhaps  seven  The  service  on  Easter  Sunday  is  grand 
feet,  and  yet  from  its  symmetry  it  does  and  most  imposing,  insensibly  raising  the 
not  aiipear  larger  than  iife.  The  forms  feelings  to  a  true  accord  w  it  i  t  e  scene, 
are  full,  round,  and  manly  ;  the  visage  There,  under  the  superl)  dome  built  by 
mournful,  the  Up  yielding  to  the  effect  of  Michael  Angelo,  the  solemn  mass  is  sung 
l»ain,  the  eye  deepened  by  dcs|)air,  the  in  deep  silence,  amidst  the  assembly  ot 
skin  of  the  forehead  a  little  wrinkletl,  priests  and  princes.  The  morning  was 
the  hair  clotted  in  thick,  8harp.})ointed  serene  and  lovely,  the  sun  shone  clear 
locks,  as  if  from  the  sweat  of  light  and  and  bright  through  the  edifice,  giving  to 
eihuusted  strength.  The  body  large,  the  its  imposing  dimensions,  and  noble  ar- 
shoulders  square,  the  balance  well  pre.  chitecture,  a  more  than  usual  splendour, 
served  by  the  hand  on  which  he  rests.  At  the  end  of  the  great  cross,  termina- 
the  limbs  finely  rounded,  a  full  fleshy  ting  in  the  grand  altar,  the  Poj^e  is  seated, 
skin  covers  all  the  body,  the  joints  alone  sujvportcd  on  either  side  by  his  cardinals 
are  slender  and  fine.  No  aftfcctation  of  and  bishops,  with  their  attendant  priests, 
anatomy  here,  not  a  muscle  to  be  dis-  presenting  a  numerous  and  gorgeous  ar- 
linguished,  yet  the  general  forms  perfect  ray.  The  marble  lialustrade  encircling 
as  if  they  were  exiwessed.  The  only  the  altar  is  lined  within  by  the  guardv, 
anatoniiod  feature  discernible  is  that  of  and  spreading  out  at  the  further  ends, 
full  and  turgid  veins,  yet  not  ostenta-  galleries  arc  extended,  destined  for  royal 
tiuttsly  obtruded,  but  seen  slightly  along  visitors,  princes,  and  ambassadors,  on 
the  front  of  the  arms  and  ancles,  giving,  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  for 
Uke  the  clotted  hair,  proof  of  violent  ex*  strangers  of  all  classes.  The  vast  height 
ertion.  The  forms  of  the  Dying  Gla-  of  the  dome,  rising  superbly  overhead,— 
diatiw  are  not  ideal,  or  exquisite,  like  tlie  the  magnificent  lower  altar  of  fine  bronze, 
Apollo :  it  is  all  nature,  all  feeling.  In  reUeved  by  a  beautiful  railing  of  white 
short,  in  tliis  beautiful  and  touching  pro-  marble,  and  lighted  by  lamps  w  hich  burn 
duction,  for  |X)W'erful  effect  and  mourn-  continually, — the  fine  effect  produced  b} 
ful  cx|iresslons,  the  languid  posture,  the  the  gigantic  statues  lessening  in  the  dis. 
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leMiue  buildings,  in  front  of  St.  I’eter’s, 
the  eye  wanders  abroad  to  the  distant 
jM-ospect,  to  the  blue  hills,  and  far-seen 
gluciei*s,  the  etPect  being  altogether  so¬ 
lemn  and  line  beyond  iinaginatioiu 

I  The  ample  steps  of  Su  Peter's  were 
{teopled  by  thousands  of  the  peasantry, 
who  crowded  from  every  distant  part  of 
the  Carapagna,  mingling  with  citizens  of 
the  lower  ranks ;  those  of  the  higher 
[  classes,  forming  rich  and  showy  groups, 

[  were  seen  on  each  side,  covering  the  Hue 
I  Hat-roofed  colonnades.  Below,  on  the 

I  level  ground,  the  whole  body  of  the 
Papal  guards  was  drawn  out  in  array. 
Beyond,  stood,  like  a  deep  dark  phalanx, 
t  the  carriages  and  innumerable  equipa- 
I  ges,  the  vivid  tints  of  the  brilliant  mid- 
[  day-sun  giving  every  variety  of  colour,  by 
‘  deejtened  shade  or  added  twightness.  In 
f  the  central  balcony  of  the  church,  await- 
[  ing  the  approach  of  the  Poj)e,  were  seat¬ 
ed  a  rich,  gorgeous  throng  of  cardinals 
\  and  prelates,  overlooking  the  countless 
’  numbers  in  the  space  below,  covered 
w’ithout  spot  or  interval  as  with  one  mass 
of  living  beings.  Expectation  prevailed 
throughout  till  his  holiness  approached, 
ivhen,  in  a  moment,  all  was  still ;  every 
eye  turned  from  the  gay  and  sunny  scene 
to  the  dark  front  of  St.  Peter's,  lying  deep 
in  shade,  from  its  massive  columns ;  not  a 
lireath,  not  a  sound  reached  the  ear.  The 
deep  silence  that  reigned  amid  such  a 
concourse  was  most  impressive  ;  the 
whole  scene  excited  feelings  of  the  deep¬ 
est  interest,  as  we  contemplated  the  pale, 
benign,  mild  countenance,  and  venerable 
aspect,  of  him  who  was  now  bending 
forward  w'ith  anxious  zeal  to  bless  the 
surrounding  multitude.  The  rich,  deep- 
toned  bell  of  St  Peter's  announced  the 
conclusion  of  the  benediction— solemn 
sounds,  which  were  instantly  answ'ered 
by  the  loud  pealing  cannon  of  Castle  St 
Angelo,  as  likewise  by  the  voices  of  the 
musicians,  and  clamorous  rejoicings  of 
the  people. 

When  night  approaches,  and  the  dome 
of  this  magnificent  temple  is  hung  with 
’  lights,  all  the  grandeur  of  its  architecture 
is  displayed.  Each  frieze  and  comice, 
arch,  and  gate,  and  pillar,  is  enriched 
with  lines  of  splendid  fires;  and  every 
steeple,  tower,  and  bulky  dome,  glitter¬ 
ing  with  light,  seems  to  hang  in  a  fir¬ 
mament  of  its  own,  high  in  the  clear, 
dark  sky.  The  long  sweeping  colon¬ 
nade  forms,  as  it  were,  a  golden  circle, 
enclosing  the  dark  mass  of  people  be¬ 
low,  filling  the  spacious  basin  of  the 
court,  while  the  waters  of  the  superb 
fountains,  8|)arklmg  in  the  partial  gleams 
of  light,  are  heard  dashing  amid  the 
hum  and  murmur  of  the  busy  throng ; 
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when  suddenly,  in  nn  instant,  the  foriu 
is  changed,  the  red  distinct  stars  are  in¬ 
volved  in  one  blaze  of  splendid  Hanie,  as 
if  the  vast  machine  were  turned  by  the 
hand  of  some  master  spirit. 

From  this  object,  the  spectator  is  next 
hurried  to  view  the  splendid  fire- works  of 
Castle  St.  Angelo,  esteemed  the  fittest  in 
the  world,  and  which,  for  general  as- 
pect  and  effect,  are  perhaps  unequalled. 
All  at  first  was  dark,  the  deep  dense 
mass  of  the  populace  filled  the  squares 
and  streets,  while  the  carriages,  each 
with  its  lights  reflected  from  the  dark 
flood  of  the  Tyber,  swung  slowly  and 
heavily  across  the  bridge.  No  place  or 
city  affords  so  magnificent  a  scene,  for 
exhibiting  the  alternate  effects  of  bril¬ 
liant  illumination  and  sudden  darkness, 
of  utter  silence  and  overwhelming  sounds. 
The  vast  round  tower  of  the  castle  rises 
over  the  scene,  with  its  bulky  cornice 
and  flanking  bastions  ;  the  bridge,  of  fine 
and  level  form,  leads  direct  to  the  gate ; 
while  the  statue  of  St.  Michael,  big  and 
black,  with  broad  expanded  wings,  hangs 
over  the  tower,  and  the  Tyber,  walled  in 
with  an  amphitheatre  of  antique  houses 
on  the  farther  shore,  sweeps  round  the 
castle  in  deep  and  eddying  pools ;  and  in 
the  distance,  as  if  hung  in  the  air,  the 
vast  dome  of  St.  Peter’s  is  seen  from 
afar,  striped  and  adorned  with  its  many 
thousand  lamps,  and  crowned  with  rich 
circles  of  fire. 

All  is  dork  and  silent,  when  the  first 
gun  from  St.  Angelo  booms  along  the 
river,  and  shakes  the  ground.  Again  a 
stiller  silence  prevails,  when  vast  flames 
burst  from  the  centre  of  the  circular 
tower  with  au  explosion  truly  magnifi¬ 
cent,  filling  the  air  with  various-coloured 
fires,  which  shoot  upwards  and  athwart, 
with  hurried  and  impetuous  motion,  in¬ 
volving  the  whole  fabric  in  clouds  and 
darkness;  then  all  at  once,  within  the 
dark  clouds,  appears,  in  pale  and  silvery 
light,  the  structure,  long  spread  out  with 
glittering  columns,  frieze,  and  comice. 
The  river,  gate,  and  bridge,,  involved 
meanwhile  in  redder  fires,  when  again 
all  is  dark  and  silent.  After  each  pause 
the  guns  announce  new  explosions,  while 

the  sound  rolls  through  the  city,  emptied 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  solitary  as  the 
surrounding  hills,  which  again  reverbe¬ 
rate  the  sound. 

Nor  can  any  thing,  perhaps,  be  more 
striking  than  the  revulsion  of  feelings 
caused  by  the  sudden  cessation  of  sound  ; 
the  change  from  the  most  dazzling,  and 
almost  fearful  light,  to  utter  darkness; 
from  sounds  the  most  astounding  to  per¬ 
fect  stillness.  At  the  last  tremendous 
explosion,  tlte.  whole  edifice  was  enve* 
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lo(x;d  m  a  rush  of  lire,  white  the  broad 
brooding  statue  of  Su  Michael  on  its  pin¬ 
nacle  bung  black  and  ominous,  ap|ie- 
renily  suspended  in  the  air,  and  floating 

on  a  vast  ntass  of  flame.  Then  again 
all  was  still,  and  deep  obscurity  pre¬ 
vailed.  The  moonlight  shone  faint  upon 
the  distant  landscape,  and  the  river  re¬ 
flected  the  solitary  and  sullen  lamps  in  a 

degree  to  give  darkness  cll'oct,  and  show 
imperfectly  the  forms  of  the  bridge,  and 
the  mass  of  the  slow-retiring  crowd. 
During  this  wonderful  exhibition,  alto¬ 
gether  peculiar  to  this  city,  and  not  un- 

worthy  of  tl»e  occasion,  no  confusion, 
no  bustle  ensued,  no  noise  or  clamour ; 
each  individual,  satistied  with  the  won¬ 
ders  he  had  seen,  returned  quietly  to 

his  own  abode.  This  splendid  display 
closes,  as  with  one  flash  of  magnifi¬ 
cence,  the  ceremonies  of  the  Holy  Week, 
and  the  stranger  retiring  slowly  from 
the  scene,  feels  as  if  he  had  witnessed, 
not  the  trivial  show  of  an  hour,  but 
some  signal  phenomenon  in  the  natural 
world. 

As  we  have  trespassed  long  on  the 
attention  of  our  readers,  we  shall  now 
close,  for  the  present,  this  excellent 
and  instructive  work.  We  have  ob¬ 
served,  that  it  chiefly  consists  of  cri¬ 
ticisms  on  the  hue  arts,  though  other 
topics  are  occasionally  introduced. 
The  manner  in  which  the  author  exe¬ 
cute's  these  criticisms,  our  readers 
must  have  remarked,  is  deserving 
of  high  praise.  They  are  equally 
conspicuous  for  candour,  taste,  and 
discrimination.  They  indicate,  al¬ 
so,  a  confidence  in  his  own  judg¬ 
ment,  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
independence  of  remark  required  in 
the  critic.  In  his  observations  on 
Laocoon,  on  thcDuomoof  Milan,  and 
on  many  other  subjects,  he  fearless¬ 
ly  dissents  from  the  whole  world  of 
connoisseurs,  faithfully  recording  bis 
own  impressions,  uninfluenced  by 


the  general  voice  of  preceding  writers. 
The  volume  breathes  throughout  a 
spirit  of  enthusiasm  for  the  arts, 

tempered  by  the  just  conceptions  of 

science.  Mr  Bell  appears  to  have 
been  wholly  engrossed  with  the  mo¬ 
numents  of  art  which  were  every¬ 
where  presented  to  his  view.  To 
him,  Italy  seems  to  have  been  a 

country  of  marble  and  of  canvas. 
There  is  not,  in  the  whole  volume, 
a  word  even  of  music,  though  so 

nearly  a-kin  to  those  arts  which  re¬ 
ceive  so  great  a  share  of  the  author^s 
attention.  We  must  except  a  few 
incidental  notices,  naturally  given  on 

his  hearing  the  Miserere  chanted 

in  the  Sistine  chapel.  But  we  are 
not  surprised  at  his  silence  in  this 
respect,  even  in  the  knowledge,  as 
we  are,  that  he  was  addicted  to  mu¬ 
sical  enjoyments.  Notwithstanding 
a  prevalent  contrary  belief,  music  is 
in  a  sorry  state  in  Italy,  and  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  it  is  comparatively  neglected. 
Of  politics,  we  are  not  favoured  with 
one  scrap  ;  and  of  the  manners  and 
domestic  institutions  of  Italian  so¬ 
ciety,  and  of  their  tone  of  thought 
and  feeling,  we  have  just  as  little. 
We  regret  this,  as  the  author  was 
well  fitted  to  delineate  the  condition 
of  society,  and  enjoyed,  from  his  pro¬ 
fessional  avocations,  advantages  in 
gaining  admission  to  its  circles,  which 
travellers  rarely  command.  But  in 
fixing  on  these  or  other  topics,  which 
do  not  enter  into  the  composition  of 
this  volume,  we  altogether  forget 
that  the  Introduction  informs  us, 
that  it  has  been  made  up  from  a  mass 
of  Notes,  left  by  the  author,  which 
are  unpublished.  In  these,  we  are 
persuaded,  much  remains  worthy  of 
seeing  the  light,  comprehending  in¬ 
formation  of  a  diflerent,  but  not  less 
interesting  kind. 
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marginal  notes,  &c. 


Shakespeare. 

Tempest. — i4r}W.— -Anacreon 
Moore  esteems  Artel  a  more  delight¬ 
ful  creation  than  the  whole  heathen 
mythology  put  together. 

^  Mitch  ado  about  Nothing. _ 

Claudio’s  conduct,  in  this  play,  un¬ 
der  the  impression  of  Hero’s  disgrace, 
is  unnatural  and  inconsistent.  Even 
after  he  had  been  convinced  of  her 


innocence,  he  is  made  to  exhibit  no 
true  or  deep  grief.  The  portraiture 
of  this  part  is  undoubtedly  (speaking 
with  reverence)  bad.  Why,  he  comes 
to  the5eco7t(/  bridal  in  a  merry,  jesting 
humour,  immediately  after  paying 
his  devoirs  at  (as  he  supposed )  the 
grave  of  Hero.  In  fact,  this  part  is 
grossly  unnatural.  The  poet,  know¬ 
ing  that  all  was  to  turn  out  well, 
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forgets  that  Claiulio  was  at  first  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  issue.  Nothing  can 
worse.  This  mourni/i^  Claudio  jests 

with  Benedick— 

I  think  he  thinks  upon  the  savage  bull 
Tush,  fear  not,  man  ;  we’ll  tip  tliy  horns 
with  gold, 

And  all  Europa  shall  rejoice  at  thee ; 

As  once  Europa  did  at  lusty  Jove, 

When  he  would  play  the  noble  beast  in 
love. 

And,  on  hearing  Benedick’s  last 

reply,  quoth  the  mourning-  Claudio 
again  : — 

For  this  I  owe  you :  here  come  other 

reckonings. 

Which  is  the  lady  I  must  seize  upon  ? 
——Sweet,  let  me  see  your  face. 

Is  this  light  and  heartless  conduct 
worthy  of  Claudio’s  original  charac¬ 
ter?  ( servetur  ad  imum,  &c.)  or  is 
a  character  of  this  stamp  worthy  of 
Hero? 

Pope. 

Pastorals. — Though  written  by 
the  author  at  sixteen,  they  are,  1 
really  think,  equal  in  point  of  exe¬ 
cution  to  those  of  Virgil.  The  deli¬ 
cacy  and  propriety  of  sentiment  and 
imagery,  the  felicitous  economy  of 
expression  to  the  harmony  of  nu‘m- 
•  hers  which  they  exhibit,  are  certain¬ 
ly  unsurpassed.  When  the  age  of 
the  poet  is  taken  into  account,  they 
are  altogether  surprising. 

Windsor  Fqrest. — The  pictures 
of  the  dying  pheasant,  and  of  the 
courses,  are  those  of  a  master.  What 
a  pity  it  is  that  they  should  be  asso¬ 
ciated  in  the  same  poem  with  the 
speechifying  of  Father  Thames !  I 
dislike  also  the  affected  modesty  of 
the  concluding  paragraph.  But  it  is 
very  sweetly  expressed,  and  ought 
not  to  have  been  finished  with  the 
pastoral  cant  exhibited  in  the  final 
couplet ; —  ^ 

Enough  for  me,  that,  to  the  listening 
swains, 

Eloisa,—.!  have  not  yet  forgot  myself 
to  stone. 

See  Milton’s  II  Penseroso 
Forget  thyself  to  marble. 

Temple  op  Fame. — Parts  very 
fine ;  but  1  do  not  much  like  it  as  a 
whole.  Many  of  the  descriptions  are 
s^ilcndid  in  decoration,  but  soma  arc 
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poor  and  common-placc.  Amongst  the 
eminently  illustrious  in  the  Temple, 
the  poet  has  not  mentioned  any  of 

our  own  worthies,  but  has  confined 

himself,  with  puerile  pedantry,  to 
two  or  three  ancients.  In  fact,  with 
the  single  exception  of  that  redeem- 

ing  part  relative  to  Rumuur,  the 

whole  poem  is  propt  on  common¬ 
places. 

Epistle  to  Aubuthnot,  &c. — 

The  prologue  is  exquisitely  keen  and 

spirited  :  but  the  last  couplet  should 
have  been  omitted ;  the  iwo  last 
would  indeed  be  well  spared. 

Ill  the  Satire  following,  1  dislike 

the  allusions  to  Lady  M.  Mon¬ 
tague,  which  are  spiteful  and  nasty. 
Collins. 

Ode  to  Liberty — 

The  youths,  whose  locks  divinely  spread¬ 
ing,  like  vernal  hyacinths,  &c. 

See  the  Giaour  : — 

Her  hair  in  hyacinthinc  How,  &c. 

Ode  to  Evening: — 

If  aught  of  oaten  stop  or  pastoral  song. 

See  Milton’s  Comux : — 

Or  sound  of  pastoral  reed  with  oaten 
stops. 

Guay. 

Hv  MN  TO  Ignorance,  (Frag¬ 
ment.) 

If  any  spark  of  wit’s  delusive  ray 
Break  out,  and  Hash  a  momentary  day. 

See  Pope’s  Dunciad : — 

Wit  shoots  in  vain  its  momentary  fires. 
The  meteor  drops,  and  in  a  Hash  expires. 

Stanzas  to  Bentley: — 

The  energy  of  Pope  they  might  efface, 
And  Dryden’s  harmony  submit  to  mine. 

Should  not  these  characteristics  be 
reversedy  according  to  the  popular 
opinion  ? 

The  harmony  of  Pope,  &c. 

And  Dryden’s  energy^  &c. 

Pope’s  numbers  arc  always  empha¬ 
tically  mentioned ;  and  the  “  energy 
divine*  of  Dryden  is  celebratctl  by 
Pope. 

Ode  on  the  Spring: — 

Lo,  where  Vte  rosy-bosotn'd  hours. 

See  Milton’s  Comut. 

Disclose  the  long-expected  How’rs, 

And  wake  the  purple  year  ! 

*  Lycidas 

And  iiuriHe  all  the  ground  with  vernal 
-  flowers. 


3^  3far^inal 

The  atlk  warbUT  pours  fur  throat. 

See  Pope’s  Essa^  on  ^fan.  Ess.  1  Il¬ 
ls  it  for  thee  the  linnet  pottrs  his  tfiroat  ? 

honied  Spring. 

Dr  *Tobnsoii,  in  bis  criticism  on 
ibis  Ode,  remarks : — “  There  bas  of 
fate  arisen  a  practice  of  giving  to  ad¬ 
jectives  derivctl  from  substantives 
ilie  UTiniiiation  of  participles;  such 
as  the  cultured  plain,  tne  daisied 
bank  ;  but  1  was  sorry  to  sec,  in  the 
lint's  of  a  scholar  like  Ciray,  the  ho» 
riled  spring.*’  'file  Doctor  forgot  that 
Milton  bas  the  expression  in  liisLv- 
cidast  “  honied  showers,”  and  in  bis 
II  Fcuservso,  “  honey’d  thigh.** 

Eton  (’oi  lege. — “  Fairy  Fas- 
lions'* — See  Pope's  Essay  on  Man. 

'I'o  Adversity  : — 

And  melancholy,  silent  maid. 

With  leaden  eye,  that  loves  the  ground. 

t'o  Milton,  addressing  the  pen¬ 
sive  nun,”  Melancholy,  says — (speak¬ 
ing  of  her  eyes) — 

Fwget  thyself  to  marble,  till 

With  a  leaden,  downward  cast, 

Thou  tix  them  on  the  earth  as  fast. 

Progress  of  Poesy  : — 

Tern  Jeer'd  to  thy  warbled  lay. 

See  Lycidas : — 

Teni|>er*d  to  the  oaten  flute. 
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though  it  involves  a  seeming  miscon¬ 
ception  of  the  genius  that  produced 
them.  Gray  was  not  a  common 
plagiary.  Even  Dr  Johnson  never 
charged  him  as  one.  His  fine  spirit 
was  retentive  of  the  quintessence  of 
expression  and  thought  j  ^  and  the 
gems  that  were  not  originally  his 
own  he  poured  forth  and  appropri¬ 
ated  in  the  unconscious  fervour  ot 
enthusiasm.  Besides,  what  he  has 
of  his  own  is  always  equal  to  what 
he  borrows. 

It  must,  however,  after  all,  be 
confessed,  that  some  of  his  borrowed 
images  are  so  important  that  he  ought 
to  have  expunged  them  on  recollec¬ 
tion.  Such,  for  instance,  as  the 
“  sleet  of  arrow'y  shower.** 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  and  of  ad¬ 
miration,  that  Gray,  with  all  his 
borrowings,  is  an  original  writer. 
His  manner  is  his  own. 

Of  his  productions,  the  Elegy  is 
the  sweetest  and  the  most  affect¬ 
ing  ;  the  Fatal  Sisters,  perhaps,  the 
most  spirited,  striking,  and  energetic. 
The  impetus,  in  the  opening  of  that 
ode,  is  very  fine, — preferable,  I 
think,  to  that  of  the  Bard. 

.  Buans. 

The  family  name  of  Burns  was 
originally  spelt  Burnes,  or  Burness  ; 
as  the  name  of  Robert  Bruce  was  an- 


Elegy. 

Animated  bust. 

i>ec  Pope’s  Temple  of  Fame 
Animated  marble. 

- the  living  lyre. 

See  Po|>c’s  Windsor  Forest 
Living  harp. 

Similar  examples  of  coincidences 
might  be  inultiplietl  to  a  bulk  equal, 
jwrhaps,  to  that -occupied  by  the 
i>oems  themselves. 

^  Matthiar  estimates  the  genius  of 
Gray  “second  to  none;”  and  Dr 
(Wir  pronounces  it  “equal  to  the 
loftiest  attempts  of  the  epic  muse.” 
But  who  di>cs  not  see  that  these  opi¬ 
nions  are  blindly  extravagant?  This 
ultiaisvt  of  praise  on  one  side  has 
necessarily  leil  to  depreciation  on  the 
other  ;  and  thus  Gray’s  greatest  ad¬ 
mirers  have  done  him  the  greatest 
harm. 

His  pot'try  is  by  some  styled  “  mo¬ 
saic  ^ork.  Nor  is  the  expression 
inapplicable  to  the  uor/cs  themselves  ^ 


ciently  spelt  Bnisse. 

In  the  General  Correspondence  of 
Burns  (as  published  by  Dl*  Currie) 
there  is  too  much  appearance  of  ela¬ 
borate  effort  at  composition,  quite 
unsuited  to  the  proper  and  chaste 
simplicity  of  the  epistolary  style. 
This  is  not  so  much  the  case  in  his 
letters  to  Mr  Thomson.  The  poet, 
however,  had  unquestionably  sl  false 
toste  in  prose.  He  saw  no  beauties 
in  Addison.  He  generally  laboured 
after  an  inflated  style. 

Frequently  his  composition  runs 
into  verse.  The  following  lines  are 
extracted  at  random  from  his  prose  : 

O,  how  the  glorious  triumph  swells  my 
heart !  No.  U 

Could  feel  so  strongly,  and  describe  so 
well ; 

The  last,  the  meanest  of  the  Muses* 
train. 

Taught  him  in  rustic  measures  to  com- 
plain.  No.  IL 

At  tiines,  as  now,  draw  forth  the  swelling- 

No.  XVIll. 
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Amonsthe  isciiobtc  dead  unnoticed  and  Thk  Vision.— Duan  If, — Bums 
unknown.  No.  XIX.  might,  I  think,  take  the  idea  of  his 

The  hunCTv  worsliip|>ers  of  fame  are  light  aerial  bands  from  Popes 
breathless,  sylphs  in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock, 

ClainlHjring,  hanging  between  heaven  and  j  ^j^g  sounding  shore, 

hell.  No.  LXXI.  ,  ^ 

See  Lveidas 

Letter  XIV. — In  Dr  Blacklock,  w  hom  mi.  i.  . 

I  see  very  often,  I  have  found  a  dear  head  ^he  ahores  and  sounding  Koa. 

and  an  excellent  heart.  Hence  musing  onward  to  the  sounding 

So  Po;)c,  speaking  of  his  early  pa-  Beattie. 

Iron  Walsh—  I  saw  ihy  pube^s  maddening  play. 

The  clearest  head,  and  the  sincerest  heart.  Byron  has  used  this  expression  in 
Letter  XLIX.—l  own  I  am  disap.  Corsair,  canto  I. 
pointed  in  the  JEneid.  Correctness  may  ggg  Lycidas 
plea.se.  and  does  highly  please,  the  letter,  u„rivalled  rose 

'  *  The  lowly  daisy  sweetly  blows ; 

Burns  took  up  this  high-flown  no-  Though  large  the  forest’s  monarch  throws 
tion  of  Virgil  from  that  poet's  cha-  armed  shade, 

racter  in  the  original.  Surely  he  Yet  green  the  juicy  hawthorn  grows, 
found  not  faultless  correctness  in  Adown  the  glade. 

Dryden’s  translation  !  'W^'liat  a  simple  natural  illustration 

Lettcr,^\  could  parallel  many  si  priores  Mffonius  te- 

passages  w  here  Virgil  has  evidently  co-  Horace  . 

pied,  but  by  no  means  improved,  Ho-.  To  A  Mouse— 
mer.  ^  .  The  present  only  toucheth  thee. 

More  probably  it  was  Po/xr  copy-  Thus  Southey 

ftlg  Dryaen.  This  now  is  all  that  toucheth  thee. 

Letter  Lr/.— Who  make  poor  leill 
do,  wait  upon,  1  should.  Epistle  to  Davie- 

I  lent  less,  and  w’ant  less. 

This  seems  to  be  imitated  from  Their  roomy  fire-side, 

Shakespeare.  See  Macbeth,  Act  I.  hanker  and  canker 

scene  vii. —  To  see  their  cursed  pride. 

Utting  I  dare  not  wait  upon  I  would, 

Like  the  poor  cat  1  the  adage.  .  ,  ,  •  v  r.  •  ^ 

*  ^  of  close  rhyme  in  lines  of  six  syl- 

Letter  LXXX.—Thdt  heavy  virtue  lables.  Exempla  jHissini. 
which  is  the  negative  consequence  of  ,,,  i?  i 

steady  dulness.  ,  DESPONBENCV—Gray  hnely  cn- 

.  «  . j  larges  on  the  topic  ot  the  last  stanza 

tupid  y  good  I  flit  on.  distant  prospect  of 

Dedication  of  Poems.— May  cor-  Eton  College. 

ruption  shrink  at  your  kindling, indignant'  ^  o  '  t -r. «  u 

gla„gg  I  ^  a  Verses,  &c. — Life  s  rough  ocean. 

So  Jlyrou,  alluding  to  Grattan  :  Shakespeare  :_A  sea  of  troubles. 

Corruption  shrank  scorched  from  the  Epistle  to  R.  Guaiiam,  Esq.— 
glance  of  his  mind.  The  luckless  rhyming  trade. 

The  Vision—  No  man  ever  made  it  less  a  trade 

Stringin  blethers  up  in  rhyme  than  our  bard.  But  he  was  far  too 

For  Cools  to  sing.  fond  of  the  expression,  both  in  his 

Com^xMing  songs  for. fools  to  get  by  heart,  poems  and  correspondence. 

.  Pope.  Epistle  to  R.  Gbaua&i,  Esq.— 
e  Vision—  A  thing  unteachaWe  in  world’s  skill. 

altered  by  the  editor  to  worldly,. 
See  Milton's  Arcades ;—  Bums  always  used  the  words  world 

see  Iwight  honour  sparkle  through  your  and  fire  as  dissyllables.  Besides,  in 
eyes.  this  place,  the  above  peculiar  use  of 
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A  Character. 


the  gciruive  of  the  substantive  vorld 
is  too  vulgar  a  provincialism  for  the 
style  of  Kpisile,  at  which  the  poet 
aimed. 

The  Inventory — 

Vor  men,  I’ve  three  mischievous  boys. 

This  sounds  like  an  Ilibernicism. 

See  the  Vrologue  to  Fride  shaH 
have  a  Full : — 

The  first  fwtn  1  met  was  a  boy  in  the 
Strand. 

A'o.  X  VI — (Correspondence  with  Mr 
Thomson.) 

And  still  to  her  charms  she  alone  is  a 
stranger. 

See  Bride  of  Ahtfdos : — 

The  nameless  charms  unmark’d  by  her 
alone. 

.Vo.  XXVII.  (»lf/o.)— The  heroine 
of  the  foregoing  is  Miss  M.  I  have  not 
I  tainted  her  in  the  rank  which  she  holds 
in  life,  but  in  the  dress  and  character  of  a 
cottager. 

In  point  of  fact,  there  is  no  par- 
ticular  description  of  Jeanie's  beauty 
in  the  ballad.  The  fact  might  be 
warmed  by  the  loveliness  of  Miss  M. 
to  a  song  of  chaste  passion  ;  but  he 
cannot  be  said  to  have  painted  her,’* 
.as  no  point  of  beauty  or  character 
(excepting  the  general  one  of  modes¬ 
ty)  is  depicted.  The  song,  however, 
is  delightfully  sweet  and  tender. 


Song. — ( Aefind  kiss, 

But  to  see  her  w'as  to  love  her. 

So  Byron : — 

\Vhom  but  to  see  is  to  admire. 

And _ oh  forgive  the  word— to  love  ! 

A  certain  tvild  strength  (whether 
in  flights  of  imagination  or  in  strokes 
of  humour)  and  simple  pathos,  are,  1 
think,  the  characteristics  of  the  ge¬ 
nius  of  Bums. 

IVANHOE. 

It  is  certainly  altogether  a  noble 
romance ;  but  1  cannot  help  feeling 
the  conclusion  unsatisfactory,  as  in¬ 
deed  most  conclusions  arc.  Besides, 
the  hero’s  risk,  when  he  encountered 
Bois  Guilbert  for  Rebecca,  was  ab¬ 
surd.  Unless  the  Templar  had  at 
the  moment  fallen  in  apoplexy  (by 
the  visitation  of  God,  through  the 
agency  of  his  overwrought  and  con¬ 
flicting  passions)  Ivanhoe  must  ?ie» 
cessarily  have  been  vanquished,  ow¬ 
ing  to  his  infirm  state  of  health,  and 
want  of  a  proper  war-horse. 

If  indeed  the  hero  could  not  pro¬ 
cure  another  champion  for  Rebecca, 
it  was  highly  gallant  and  becoming 
in  him  to  come  forw  ard  as  he  did  at 
his  own  sure  peril ;  but  if  he  could 
have  excited  another  champion,  in  a 
titter  state  of  body,  he  (in  the  pro¬ 
spect)  only  risked,  or  rather  con¬ 
firmed/  the  fate  of  the  poor  Jewess 
by  his  interference. 


^  Cliaracler. 


Capriccio  i*  a  preacher  of  renown  ; 

lib  zeal  and  eloquence  inHaine  the  town. 

When  in  the  crowded  church  his  periods 
riow, 

Young  ladies*  hearts  with  pious  fervours 
glow. 

The  whine  and  whimper  pierce  each  wait¬ 
ing  w>ul, 

AihI  felon  Reason  bows  to  their  control. 

C.'ipricrio,  though  intent  on  thines 
above, 

beds  in  his  flesh  the  war  of  carnal 
love. 

A  distant  fair  by  post  he  warmly  woo^ 

in  language  too  irreverent  for  the  muse, 
here  lust  and  piety  inspire  by  turns. 

And  now  the  saint,  and  now  the  lover, 
bums. 

The  lady  hearkens ;  mutual  vows  are 
pass’eU. 

Each  warm  profession  warmer  than  the 
last.. 


Fix’d  is  the  wedding-day ;  the  ring  is 
lx)ught. 

Go  to  !  Capriccio  cuts  the  business  short. 

Turn’d  cool,  he  shuffles— the  connection 
breaks — 

Quotes  Scripture  to  his  love— and  then 
forsakes ! 

Yet  still  this  saint,  (oh,  much  abused 
name !)  • 

This  saint  makes  Heav’n  a  partner  in  his 
shame.  ’ 

\  es !  when  he  breaks  love’s,  honour’s 
sacred  laws, 

R  Is — “  the  voice  of  Providence  cries 
pause  /” 

So,  doubtless,  when  the  burglar’s  ripe  for 
crime,  , 

’Tis  Providence  that  whispers—^*  Now’s 
your  time  I” 

So,  when  the  virgin  can  resist  no  more. 

The  w'hisper  is-^^  Give  foolish  prudery 
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LETTERS  OP  A  SOUTII-AMERICAN  SEAMAN. 

f  Continued. ) 

II.  M.  S.  D  is,  that,  so  far  from  beinj^  efFerainate, 

Roadt  of  Pcrnajnhucby  Sept.  1821.  they  are  as  hardy  as  Scotch  Highlan- 

ders— inured  to  fatigue,  and  deter- 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND^  •  i  ^  i*  1  V*  i 

mined  to  brave  every  hardship,  and 
After  a  long  voyage,  of  about  42  sacrifice  every  comfort — to  fast — to 
lays  from  England,  we  are  at  last  sleep  in  the' woods — and  to  pass  long 
irrived  safe  on  the  shores  of  South-  nights  without  sleep,  in  watching  and 
America.  I  shall  now  have  an  op-  weariness — to  sacrifice  home,  hap- 
portunity  of  contemplating  this  Land  piness,  and  life  itself,  in  defence  of 
[)f  Promise,  of  Patriotism,  of  Liberty,  their  country's  liberty, 
and  of  Slavery.  I  have  not  yet  had  In  the  appearance  of  the  town  of 
an  opportunity  of  setting  my  foot  on  Pernambuco  itself  1  am  much  dis- 
shore,  as  all  hands  are  busy  mooring  appointed.  It  does  not  seem  longer 
the  frigate,  &c.,  but  I  shall  take  than  Dumfries,  or  perhaps  (ireenock, 
the  opportunity  of  the  first  boat  that  to  look  at  it  from  the  sea.  How  dif- 
leaves  the  ship  ;  and  if  I  catch  any  ferent  the  appearance  of  a  South- 
thing  of  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  by  American  town  from  those  we  see  in 
breathing  the  pure  air  of  this  atmos-  Scotland  or  England  !  I  have  passed 
phere  of  liberty,  I  shall  let  you  know  about  two  hours  on  the  toffril  of  the 
of  course.  The  town  is  still  in  the  frigate,  looking  at  it  through  a  per- 
possession  of  the  Portuguese,  and  I  spective  glass.  There  is  one  advan- 
have  seen  nothing  of  the  patriots  as  tage  it  has  for  being  seenj  and  1  sup- 
yet,  except  two  or  three  of  their  pose  it  must  be  the  case  with  all  the 
horsemen,  who  came  on  board  as  cities  in  a  tropical  climate — scarcely 
soon  as  we  anchored,  to  see  whether  one  curling  wreath  of  smoke  obscures 
we  were  going  to  be  patriots  or  royal-  a  single  building.  I  fancy  the  inha- 
ists ;  but  as  the  Captain  told  them  bitants  use  no  fires,  or  at  least  very 
that  we  belonged  to  neither  party,  few.  But  here  are  no  streets  like  Prin- 
but  that  we  were  come  out  solely  for  ce's  Street,  with  elegant  buildings  of 
the  protection  of  the  English,  and  bright  brown  free-stone.  Here  are 
the  interests  of  the  British  trade,  no  beautiful  roofs  of  blue  slate, — no 
they  went  away  without  giving  any  white-washed  walls  shining  in  the 
further  annoyance.  Their  camp  lay  sun, — no  casements  of  glitteringglass, 
at  some  distance,  among  the  woods  ;  nor  green  V'enetian  blinds.  'I'lie 
and  their  dusty  regimentals,  their  white  walls  of  Funchal,  in  the  island 
foul  linen,  and  dirty  boots,  seemed  of  Madeira,  seen  in  the  dusk  of  the 
to  indicate  that  they  had  either  rid-  evening,  were  so  bright  and  dazsling, 
den  a  good  way,  or  been  employed  that  they  seemed  like  lai^e  masses  of 
on  very  active  service.  Although  chalk-rock,  something  like  the  white 
they  were  rather  shabbily  dressed,  cliffs  of  Dover,  scattered  on  the  base 
their  appearance  was  not  the  less  in-  of  the  mountain  ;  and  when  the 
teresting,  for  their  dark  and  dusky  morning  sun  broke  upon  them,  what 
countenances  bore  the  marks  of  much  appeared  to  be  white  rocks  seen 
fatigue  and  night-watching.  Their  through  the  twilight's  darkness,  we 
heavy  horsemen's  sabres  dangling  by  discovered  to  be  irregular  rows  of 
their  sides,  their  boots  and  rusty  beautiful  white  walls,  rising  terrace 
spura  bespattered  with  mud,  bespoke  above  terrace,  forming  a  fantastic 
characters  much  more  accustomed  to  amphitheatre  of  streets,  and  churches, 
the  camp  than  the  court ;  they  had,  and  vineyards,  all  intermingled.  But 
nevertheless,  the  manners  and  the  the  town  of  Pernambuco,  seen  from 
address  of  gentlemen,  and  all  the  the  sea,  even  from  the  most  favour- 
ease  and  politeness  in  their  carriage  able  point  of  view’,  presents  nothing 
which  we  expect  to  meet  in  military  but  a  dead  mass  of  heavy-looking 
officers  ;  and  the  general  impression  buildings,  irregular  rows  of  dirty 
left  on  my  mind,  by  this  first  sped-  walls,  wooden  windows  without  glass, 
men  of  the  South- American  patriots,  and  dingy  church  spires  rising 
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nbov.  the  tlusty  roofs  of  red  tile. 
And  so  low  dots  the  town  lie  on  the 
nlj;c  of  the  sea,  that  a  stranpr 
would  almost  fancy  a  high  sprin^-tide 
would  overwhelm  it.  A  very  heavy 
tide  does  sometimes  set  in,  and  there 
IS  always  a  heavy  swell,  but  the 
waves  are  broken  before  they  reach 
the  wharfs,  by  one  of  the  finest  na¬ 
tural  reef  of  rocks  that  can  be  ima¬ 
gined.  This  reef  extends  like  a  dike 
along  the  front  of  the  town.  There 
is  a  light-house  built  on  the  northern 
extremity,  and  between  the  reef  and 
the  wharf  there  is  sufficient  water 
for  the  merchants’  ships  to  lie  and 
load  and  discharge  their  cargoes  with 

]H‘!fect  safety.  The  entrance  into 
ihis  natural  port  of  security  is  but 
narrow,  and  it  is  guarded  by  a  small 
fort,  raised  on  the  shore  opposite  the 
light-house.  All  nwn-of-war  lie 
outMde  the  reef ;  the  water  is  too 
shallow  for  them  inside;  and  t})ough 
e  ven  outside  the  reef  their  cannon 

might  he  brought  within  range  of 
the  town,  yet,  on  account  of  sand¬ 
banks,  it  is  dangerous  for  them  to 
come  so  near.  The  safest  anchor¬ 
age  for  men-of-war  is  about  three 
miles  outside  the  reef.  This  makes 
it  very  fatiguing  for  boats'  crews  from 
a  northern  climate  to  pull  so  far 
under  the  rays  of  a  tropical  sun.  It 
•  is  easy  to  sail  on  shore  for  provisions 

in  the  cool  of  the  morning,  but  there 

is  no  possibility  of  sailing  back  again ; 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  harder  duty 
can  devolve  on  a  seaman,  in  time  of 
peace,  than  being  obliged  to  pull 
against  such  a  heavy  swell,  in  bring¬ 
ing  oft*  either  w’ater  or  provisions  to 
the  men-of-war  anchorage.  One  of 
out  boats  has  been  on  shore  for  the 
first  time,  and  tile  crew  are  so  fa¬ 
tigued,  that  some  of  them  have  been 

obliged  to  go  on  the  sick  list,  struck, 

as  the  Eurpeon  supposes,  with  a 
“  coup  dc  soieil.” 

The  only  curiosity  that  I  have  yet 
seen  here  is  the  hii^marandiy  which 

the  people  around  this  part  of  the 
coast  use  instead  of  boats,  not  only 
in  fishing,  but  also  in  carrying  con¬ 
siderable  cargoes  from  one  place  to 

another.  There  are  some  dozens  of 
them  always  to  be  seen  around  the 
roads,  and  very  often  with  only  one 
man  to  manage  them.  One  of  them 
just  rime  slongsiJc  a  few  minutes 

>ince,  tnil  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
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seeing  it.  It  is  not  like  our  Eng¬ 
lish  boats,  in  danger  of  sinking,  or 
springing  a  leak,  for  the  principal 
part  of  the  machine  is  always  un¬ 
der  water ;  there  is  also  little  danger 
of  its  being  overset,  for,  with  the 
exception  of  the  mast,  it  matters 
very  little  what  side  of  it  be  upper¬ 
most.  It  is  composed  of  five  or  six 
pieces  of  wood,  each  ot  them  perhaps 
five  or  six  inches  square,  about  the 
length  of  an  ordinary  boat,  and  fas¬ 
tened  together,  by  some  contrivance, 
like  a  raft.  So  far  as  1  have  yet  seen, 
they  use  neither  oar  nor  paddle,  hut 
they  have  got  a  sort  of  helm  and 
rudder,  and  one  mast,  to  which  they 
attach  a  sort  of  triangular  sail,  whicli 
they  shift  and  move  by  the  wind  in 
whatever  direction  it  chances  to  blow. 
Between  this  sail  and  the  stern  theie 
is  a  sort  of  seat  erected,  sufficiently 
high  for  sitntig-  above  the  water  and 
managing  the  helm,  for  there  is  no 
chance  of  setting  down  one’s  foot 
any  where  on  the  bottom  without 
being  up  to  the  mid-leg  in  salt  water. 
In  this  simple  machine  one  or  two 
black  fellows  go  a-fishing,  and  they 
manage  it  in  a  rough  sea,  apparently 
with  more  ease  than  a  regular  Eng¬ 
lish  boat’s  crew  can  manage  their 
boat.  They  are  not  afraid  to  trust 
themselves  to  it  in  the  stormiest 

weather,  for  though  it  may  overset 
with  them,  it  will  never  sink.  1 1 
may  plunge  them  into  the  sea,  but 
then  they  are  like  water-dogs,  they 
swim  and  catch  hold  of  it  again,  and 

it  is  as  good  as  ever.  One  of  them 
presents  a  very  strange  and  alarming 
appearance  at  sea  in  the  time  of  a 
storm,  for  you  can  see  nothing  a- 
midst  the  dashing  of  the  waves  ex¬ 
cept  the  mast  and  the  white  triangu¬ 
lar  sail,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
man’s  body  who  is  managing  it.  If 

we  were  to  suppose  it  was  a  regular- 
built  boat,  we  could  not  expect  it  to 
live  three  minutes ;  but  when  we 
know  it  to  be  a  raft,  firmly  hound 

together,  we  know  that  all  the  danger 
the  fellow  is  in  is  merely  of  a  good 

ducking,  and  he  is  always  prepared 
for  this  when  be  sets  out.  It  is  very 

pleasant  to  look  at  them  in  a  fresh 
breeze,  they  sail  so  easily  and  so  ♦ 
beautifully.  The  black  fellow,  seated^ 
on  his  chair  behind,  rides  away  over  - 

the  billows  with  Uie  helm  in  bis 
hand,  managing  it  with  as  much  ap-. 
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jKtrent  ease,  his  single  self,  as  a  prac¬ 
tised  rider  on  a  smooth  plain  could 
manage  his  pony :  and  after  lie  has 
spent  the  day  in  fishing,  he  returns 
at  eve,  with  his  spoils  hanging  at  the 
mast,  seated  high  above  the  water 
on  his  chair  of  state,  drying  his  wet 
clothes  in  the  tropical  sun. 

1  have  also  been  rather  disap|H)int- 
cd  at  ray  first  view  of  the  South- 
American  continent.  The  country 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pernambuco 
lies  remarkably  low ;  and  though 
there  is  a  slight  elevation  in  the 
north  towards  Olinda,  there  are  no 
inountains  of  any  consequence.  As 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  country,  the  horizon 
is  bounded  by  wood  ;  and  the  gloomy 
waving  of  the  trees,  overfihadowt*d 
by  dark  clouds  in  a  rainy  evening, 

makes  the  landscape  to  me  remark¬ 
ably  dreary.  However,  the  phan¬ 
toms  of  gloom  with  which  my  pensive 

imagination  peoples  these  pathless 
forests,  may  perhaps  be  dispelled 
upon  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  nature  of  their  inhabi¬ 
tants.  The  coast,  on  our  approach, 
was  shrouded  in  a  thick  fog,  and  we 
have  since  had  some  heavy  tropical 

showers,  accompanied  with  thunder ; 
and  when  1  look  on  the  sombre  as¬ 
pect  of  those  dark  forests,  to  whose 

extent  ray  fancy  can  fix  no  limits, 
they  awaken  in  ray  mind  all  the 
gloomy  associations  connected  with 
the  pine-tree  forests  of  Scotland,  ray 

dear,  but  far  distant  country,  when 
dark  and  dripping  with  wet,  in  a  stor¬ 
my  day  towards  the  end  of  Autumn 
or  the  beginning  of  Winter.  You  see 

iny  natural  associations  are  all  from 
the  hills  of  my  youth,  yet  1  cannot 
help  contrasting  the  low  and  melan¬ 
choly  aspect  of  the  landscape  before 

me  with  the  bold  and  cheerful  land- 
iicapes  of  the  green  Island  of  Ma¬ 
deira,  and  the  stupendous  Peak  of 
Teneriffe.  In  Madeira,  there  were 

mountains,  and  glens,  and  peaks, — ^ 
vineyards,  and  orchards,  and  woods* 
and  waterfalls,  and  every  variety  of 

grandeur  and  beauty  that  the  travel¬ 
ler's  eye  could  wish  to  rest  upon, 
when  sick  of  the  unvarying  unifor¬ 
mity  of  the  blue  sea.  In  Teneriffe, 

the  srenery  was  not  beautiful,  but 

the  hill'fiides,  though  brown,  and  ap- 
parently  as  bleak  and  barren  as  the 
corn-fields  of  Scotland  after  the 


harvest  is  gathered  into  the  barn¬ 
yards,  were  rich  with  terraces  covered 
with  vineyards ;  and  though  there 
w'cre  few  green  leaves,  yet  the  brown 
sand  was  richly  shadetl  with  creep¬ 
ing  tendrils  bending  beneath  the 
bunches  of  bushy  grapes;  and  far 
above  the  vineyards,  the  higher  parts 
of  the  island  were  coveretl  with  mist 
and  clouds  ;  and  far  above  the  mist 
and  the  clouds  arose  the  stupendous 
Peak,  like  one  of  the  grey-caimeil 
mountains  of  Scotland,  severed  from 
the  .lower  world,  and  flung  up  to 
Heaven,  to  find  its  resting-place  on 
the  white  clouds  of  the  middle  sky. 
After  looking  on  scenery  such  as  this, 

1  feel  much  disappointed  at  ray  first 
view  of  the  South- American  coast, 
it  lies  SO  low  heie,  and  there  is  so 

little  to  be  seen.  The  Portuguese,  on 
first  discovering  this  place,  called  it 
**  Olindaf*  the  exclamation  in  their 
language  for  “  O  beautiful  I”  I  must 
get  into  better  humour  with  it  before 
I  pay  it  any  such  compliment  The 
gloomy  aspect  of  the  scenery  has 
thrown  me  into  the  blue  devils.  1 
shall  go  on  shore  and  get  rid  of  them, 
and  if  I  see  any  thing  worth  my 
notice,  I  wiii  tell  you  in  my  next 
letter. — Adieu. 

Letter  III, 

H.  S.  M.  D - , 

Roads  of  Pernamhttco^  Sept,  Ib^i, 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

I  AM  just  returned  from  a  cruize 
on  shore.  1  have  been  rambling 
through  the  town — riding  in  the 
country— dining  with  the  English 
merchants,  and  sleeping  in  hotels, 
till  I  am  perfectly  glad  to  get  on 
board  again.  Of  course,  you  cx[)ect 
me  to  tell  you  all  the  new  things  I 
Lave  seen  ;  but  foreign  infpressions' 
are  mixed  in  my  mind  in  such  a 

ebaos  of  confusion,  that  I  know  not 

where  to  begin.  I  think  no  impres¬ 
sion  remains  more  deeply  imprinted 
on  my  mind,  than  tlie  melancholy 

sight  of  the  hundreds,  indeed  1  may 

say  the  thousands,  of  black  slaves 
that  I  have  seen  in  the  town  and  the 
neighbourhood.  You  cannot  move 
in  any  direction,  but  slavery,  with  all 
its  multiplied  miseries,  arrests  your 

attention.  If  you  walk  in  the  streets, 
you  meet  them,  every  hour  of  the 
day,  in  hundreds,  groaning  and 
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swcaiing  beneath  their  biinlens,  and 
wearing  out  their  miserable  lives  in 
the  performance  of  those  heavy  la¬ 
bours  that  are  done  by  the  horses  in 
Scotland  and  England.  T  have  not 
seen  any  of  them  drawing  the  plough, 
for  1  have  not  seen  a  plough  in  the 
country,  but  1  have  seen  them  per¬ 
forming  the  greater  part  of  the  la¬ 
bour  that  belongs  to  cart-horses.  Is 
a  large  tree  to  be  removed  from  one 
place  to  another,  which  even  a  horse 
could  hardly  draw,  four,  or  |>erhaps 
six  of  them,  contrive  to  place  it  on 
their  naked  shoulders,  two  or  three 
of  them  at  each  end,  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  tree,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  to 
prevent  it  from  falling,  and  in  this 
manner  they  bear  it  along,  their 
whole  bodies  perfectly  naked,  except 
a  pair  of  tattered  canvas  trowsers, 
reaching,  perhaps,  half-way  down 
their  thighs,  and  many  of  them  only 
with  a  tattered  rag  tied  round  their 
middle.  Beasts  of  burden  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  see  shot!,  to  prevent 
their  feet  from  being  injured  on  hard 
roads  ;  but  the ]x>or  slaves,  with  their 
heavy  loads,  have  to  walk  the  best 
of  their  way  over  burning  sands  and 
tlinty  pavements,  always  with  naked, 
and  very  often  with  bleeding  fett. 

1  have  been  accustomed  to  see  sad¬ 
dle-cloths  put  on  the  backs  of  horses, 
to  prevent  them  from  being  hurt,  but 
here  you  may  see  a  dozen  slaves 
bearing  along  a  large  mast,  or  a  large 
iret',  upon  their  naked  shoulders, 
many  of  them  lacerated  by  the  sharp 
angle's  and  knotty  protuberances  of 
the  hard  wooil.  In  this  manner  they 
bear  along  large  casks  of  spirits  and 
barrels  of  sugar  ;  they  place  a  rope 
round  the  middle  of  the  cask,  and 
then  the  cask  is  8US|Kmded  by  the 
rope  to  the  centre  of  a  long  pole,  of 
sufficient  strength  to  bear  a  ton 
weight,  perhaps;  each  end  of  the 
pole  is  placeil  on  the  shoulders  of  a 
number  of  slaves,  w  ho  groan  beneath 
it,  and  push  shoulder  to  sh.'*ulder, 
ami  cheer  one  another  on,  by  all 
joining  in  the  yell  of  some  wild 
chorus,  to  which  they  keep  pace.  I 
suppose  it  to  be  some  of  the  songs  of 
their  country.  It  has  some  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  jyo-4ef)t»e-Ao  of  the 
tailors  in  merchant-ships,  when  they 
are  turning  the  windlass  to  heave 
up  the  anchor.  It  is  a  pitiable  thing 
fo  see  them  going  up  a  hill  with  their 
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burdens,  for  they  are  in  general  so 
heavy, that  theymaketheir  lerrsshake, 

as  you  may  have  seen  a  country  iel- 
low’s,  for  the  sake  of  shewing  his 
strength,  when  carryings  /offrf  of  meal 
up  two  or  three  pair  of  stairs.  Yes, 
it  is  very  pitiable  to  see  their  trem¬ 
bling  limbs,  and  the  big  drops  of 
sweat  distilling  from  every  pore  of 
their  naked  botlies,  their  fatigue  still 
more  increased  by  being  exposed  to 
the  burning  rays  of  a  vertical  sun — 
the  wild  chorus  by  which  they  cheer 
one  another,  and  to  which  they  keep 
pace,  still  broken  as  they  pant  for 
breath,  and  raise  many  an  anxious 
look  to  the  top  of  the  hill  where 
they  may  lay  down  their  load.  One 
does  not  feel  so  much  for  the  young 
fellows,  who  are  strong,  and  able 
“  to  bear  the  burden  and  heat  of 
the  day  but  it  is  a  melancholy  spec¬ 
tacle  to  behold  the  old  and  the  grey¬ 
haired  subjected  to  such  hard  la¬ 
bour  as  this  ;  and  many  old  ones,  1 
saw,  some  of  them  lame.  In  them 
there  remains  no  hope  of  a  close  to 
their  miseries  till  death  do  it  in 
mercy.  I  have  seen  several  of  this 
description  sitting  about  the  corners 
of  the  streets,  asking  charity — their 
hairs  grey,  their  frames  shattered — 
not  so  much  by  age  as  by  hard  la¬ 
bour.  In  a  land  of  liberty,  there  is 
still  a  prospect  that  hard  labour  and 
industry  in  the  early  part  of  life  will 
secure  a  competence  to  support  de¬ 
clining  years,  and  make  the  evening 
of  life  comfortable,  though  its  noon¬ 
day  may  have  been  spent  in  toil — 
here  that  hope  is  cut  off,  in  a  great 
measure.  Some  few  there  are,  I  am 
told,  who  fall  into  the  hands  of  kind 
masters,  who  allow  them  spare  hours 
and  holidays  to  earn  a  little  money  for 
themselves ;  and  sometimes  they  will 
earn  so  much  as  to  he  able  to  purchase 
their  liberty  ;  but  I  believe,  for  one 
who  is  able  to  do  this,  there  arc  a 
hundred,  the  latter  part  of  whose  life 
is  passed  in  misery,  and  even  starva¬ 
tion.  When  a  slave  falls  into  the 
hands  of  an  unfeeling  master, he  treats 
him  with  as  little  mercy  as  he  would 
treat  an  old  horse,  when  he  becbines 
unable  to  work,  and  he  is  glad  of  any 
pretence  to  get  quit  of  him.  There 
are  few  people  of  any  feeling  who 
would  not  afibrd  a  faithful  old  animal 
acomfortable  shelter  and  subsistence, 
so  long  as  life  could  be  desirable  to 
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it,  after  its  strength  ha<l  been  spent  them  best  raw  ;  they  are  very  rich 
in  their  service;  but  I  have  seen  and  very  light,  and  1  begin  to  squeeze 
many  slaves  sitting  about  the  streets,  them  out  of  their  tattered  yellow  skins 
asking  from  the  passing  stranger  a  with  as  much  gusto  as  an  Irishman 
single  vintin,  for  the  love  of  God,  to  would  shake  a  very  dry,  boiled  mealy 
keep  them  from  absolute  starvation,  potatoe  out  of  its  tattered  jacket, 
after  their  life  and  strength  had  been  They  grow  in  bunches,  and  you  may 
spent  in  filling  the  cotters  of  hard-  see  them  dangling  from  their  bough 
hearted  masters,  who  rewarded  their  not  unlike  a  bunch  of  yellow  gloves  ; 
faithful  services  by  giving  them  their  indeed  they  are  much  larger  than  the 
liberty  when  they  were  unable  to  do  fingers  of  gloves ;  they  resemble  more 
any  thing  but  go  forth  and  beg,  and  a  bunch  of  very  large  carrots,  lied 
perhaps  die  in  the  streets.  together  by  the  tails  ;  and  you  have 

Thegeneral  impression  of  slavery,  no  more  to  do  but  just  take  down  a 
and  its  miserable  victims,  meeting  the  ripe  one  from  the  tree,  and  squeeze 
eye  in  every  direction,  destroys  a  great  the  mealy  substance  out  of  its  yellow 
deal  of  the  pleasure  a  stranger  would  bark,  to  quench  your  hunger.  The 
otherwise  enjoy  in  this  fine  country,  slaves  make  nice  messes  of  them.  I 
I  did  not  like  the  ap{)earance  of  the  have  seen  them  sitting  in  the  street, 
dark  forests  from  the  sea,  but  since  making  a  sort  of  banana  porridge,  I 
I  have  had  a  ride  among  them,  I  think,  on  a  small  fire  of  wooil,  after 
am  quite  charmed  with  the  luxuriant  the  labours  of  the  day  were  over, 
fertilityand  beauty  bursting  forth  on  They  used  no  spoons  in.  eating 
every  side.  1  cannot  tell  you  the  them,  but  each  put  in  his  black  fin- 
names  of  one  tenth  part  of  the  trees,  gers,  and  brought  out  his  handful  of 
and  shrubs,  and  plants,  and  floivcrs  ;  yellow  porridge  ;  and  after  he  had 
they  are  rich,  and  luxurious,  and  de-  supped,  went  soundly  to  sleep,  with 
lightful,  but  the  most  of  them  are  a  log  of  wood  for  his  pillow,  by  the 
foreign  and  strange  to  me.  The  side  of  the  street, 
pine-apple,  esteemed  such  a  delicious  "J'he  English  merchants  here  are 
dessert  at  home,  is  here  in  great  remarkably  hospitable.  We  have 
abundance,  springing  up  in  almost  had  several  invitations  to  dinner, 
every  field  where  there  is  any  culti-  some  of  which  1  have  accepted.  Their 
vation,  as  common  as  a  Scotch  thistle  houses  are  in  general  at  some  distance 
at  home.  1  have  had  great  pleasure,  from  the  town,  situated  in  some 
when  warm,  and  wearied,  and  thirsty,  sweet  spot  in  the  country;  but  as 
in  tying  my  horse  to  a  tree,  and  cut-  very  few  of  them  liave  wives,  and 
ting  one  up  like  a  turnip,  to  quench  their  servants  are  all  slaves,  their 
ray  thirst.  The  water-melon  is  also  domestic  establishments,  however  ex- 
very  plentiful,  and  on  all  sides  of  the  pensive,  are  seldom  distinguished 
roads  into  the  country  are  trees  load-  either  for  taste  or  elegance  of  ar- 
ed  with  cocoa-nuts,  and  oranges,  and  rangement.  They  spare  no  expense, 
bananas.  There  is  nothing  so  plea-  however,  in  the  entertainment  of 
sant,  when  one  is  very  warm,  as  to  their  friends ;  and  in  giving  dinner- 
take  down  from  the  tree  a  large  green  parties  to  naval  officers,  the  great 
cocoa-nut,  dash  the  shell  in  pieces  principle  of  emulation  among  Per- 
against  a  stone, and  drink  theluscious,  nambuco  merchants  seems  to  he  who 
cool,  milky  beverage,  from  the  green  shall  be  most  extravagant,  and  who 
husk.  I  remember  you  used  to  rave  shall  have  his  table  covered  with  the 
about  the  poetical  beauty  of  the  greatest  variety  of  therichest  and  most 
“  banana's  green  embrace,”  which  expensive  wines.  They  are  devils, 
you  found  in  some  of  Moore's  lays.  I  too,  for  deep  drinking  ;  and  there  is 
with  you  were  here  to  see  it  just  as  no  end  to  their  abundance  of  loyal 
it  is ;  if  you  were  to  live  a  week  in  toasts,  and  their  “  hipy  hip,  hip,  htir^ 
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hhall  ^KTliapb  get  used  U>  thia  by*and- 
b) ,  but  1  have  hilherto  felt  it  not  on¬ 
ly  dibagreeable,  hut  even  disgusting. 
\\  ben  a  luercbant  wishes  to  shtw  (ff 
bis  hospitality  in  the  eyes  of  strangers, 
there  is  nothing  so  requisite  as  ser¬ 
vants  and  cooks,  the  promptitude  of 
whose  obedience  proceeds  from  a 
principle  of  love, — servants  who  feel 
their  own  advantage  in  taking  an  in¬ 
terest  in  all  in  which  their  master 
takes  an  interest,  and  who  are  ambi¬ 
tious  to  have  every  thing  done  nicely, 
so  as  to  meet  his  wishes  at  every 
|>oint.  Instead  of  this  cheerful  faci¬ 
lity  of  obtHlience,  there  is  nothing  so 
common  as  to  see  the  black  slaves, 
who  attend  table,  going  about  their 
duty  with  a  sulky,  sour  expression 
of  countenance,  and  doing  a  hundred 
things  iu  such  a  careless,  slovenly 
manner,  that  it  would  require  a  great 
deal  of  philosophy  inde^,  even  in 
the  best-natur^  master,  to  keep  his 
temper.  The  consequence  is,  that  it  is 
not  au  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  mas¬ 
ter  get  into  a  row  with  his  slaves  in 
the  time  of  dinner,  and  the  language 
he  uses  towards  them  is  what  he 
naturally  uses  to  a  beast,  and  not  to 
a  human  being.  And  it  frequently 
appears,  that  a  passionate,  hot-headed 
fellow',  will  leave  his  guests  in  the 
midst  of  dinner,  to  superintend  the 
dogging  of  his  refractory  slaves,  and 
then  the  bowlings  of  the  miserable 
\  ictiins  under  the  lash  are  enough 
to  b|K)il  a  dinner  to  any  one  whopro- 
tesses  to  have  the  feelings  of  an  Eng¬ 
lishman.  Nothing  so  bad  as  this 
baa  actually  fallen  under  my  own 
eyes ;  but  1  have  often  heard  of  such 
things,  and  from  what  I  have  really 
jft  M,  1  see  them  to  be  the  most  likely 
things  in  the  world ;  they  are  the 
natural  consequences  of  slavery,  and 
this  1  am  sickened  with,  even  in  its 
mildest  administration. 

Ltiter  JV. 

II.  M.  S.  D - , 

Ptmatuhuco  Jtoadt,  SejiU  1821. 
MY  DEAR  r'RlLND, 

I  tuin'k  1  said  nothing  iu  my  last 
h  iier  of  the  general  appearance  |0f 
the  town  when  you  are  actually  in 
it.  Jt  fir  exceeded  the  exirectation 
1  hail  formed,  when  1  first  viewed 
its  dusky-looking  buildings  from  the 
M.'a.  I  was  quite  astonished,  as  1 
passixl  along  the  slrrtis,  to  meet  so 


luany  well-dressed,  respectable-look- 
ing  people,  and  such  a  rich  display 
of  valuable  goods,  gaudy  dresses,  fine 
furniture,  and  a  great  variety  of  ele- 
gant  household  accommodations,  in 
the  numerous  shops  that  met  my 
eye  in  all  directions.  Though  1  have 
not  yet  had  much  opportunity  of  see¬ 
ing  the  insides  of  their  hoimes,  yet 
even  a  stranger  may  form  a  laint  idea 
of  the  tastes  of  the  people,  and  of 
their  civilization,  by  casting  a  glance 
over  the  shops  and  market-places, 
whence  all  their  wants  and  w^ishes 
are  daily  supplied.  The  places  ot 
public  sale  displayed  abundance  ot 
tine  clothing,  and  all  the  luxuries  of 
eating  and  drinking,  that  we  would 
naturally  expect  to  meet  with  in  a 
tropical  climate ;  but  1  looked  in  vain 
for  any  thing  like  footl  for  the  mind. 

1  went  from  one  end  of  the  high  street 
to  the  other,  expecting  to  find  some 
bookseller’s  shop  where  1  mightlounge 
in  for  half  an  hour,  and  turn  over  the 
new  publications,  and  listen  to  the 
literary  discussions  of  the  day.  But 
it  was  all  to  no  purpose ;  here  were 
doctors’  shops  full  of  mugs  and  jars, 
full  of  the  most  abominable  physic, 
(indeed  1  thought  there  was  a  super¬ 
abundance  of  apothecaries’  labelled 
bottles) ;  here  were  shop-doors  filled 
outside  and  inside  with  blue  cloth, 
and  green  cloth,  and  grey  cloth ; 
there  were  windows  hung  round 
with  shawls,  and  silks,  and  French 
laces,  and  Scotch  tartans,  and  bon¬ 
nets  of  South-Sea  fur,  with  belts  of 
golden  embroidery  ;  there  were  tai¬ 
lors’  shops,  filled  with  dozens  of  black 
slaves,  some  shaping,  some  sewing, 
and  some  taking  the  measure  of  their 
customers ;  there  were  black  shoe¬ 
makers,  without  either  shoes  or  stock* 
ings  on  tlieir  feet ;  there  were  gold¬ 
smiths,  and  gunsmiths,  and  tin¬ 
smiths,  the  last  of  whom,  hammer¬ 
ing  out  their  various  articles  of  tink¬ 
ling  manufacture,  made  a  noise  like 
the  confusion  of  Babel ; — but  there 
was  no  John  Murray,  Albemarle 
Street,— no  C.  Knight,  Pall-Mall,— 
no  Constable,  Prince’s  Street ;  there 
wasno  reading-room,  where  you  could 
step  in  and  lay  your  hand  on  the  last- 
published  New'spapers  and  Maga* 
ziiies.  ’Phe  only  books  to  be  found 
were  a  few  Boman  Catholic  prayer- 
books,  and  some  small  pamphlets, 
hawked  through  the  streets,  written 
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by  some  of  the  more  zealous  of  the 
Priesthood,  to  establisli  the  miracles 
of  some  favourite  saint.  There  is  in 
the  town  a  printing-office,  where 
there  is  a  sort  of  Newspaper  printed 
at  irregular  intervals  ;  but  the  paper 
admits  no  political  discussion,  as  the 
press  is  cotnpletely  under  the  control 
of  the  Portuguese  Government.  It  is 
generally  filled  with  advertisements, 
and  silly  tirades  against  the  patriots 
who  have  dared  tt>  think  for  them¬ 
selves.  However,  1  am  informed, 
that  though  the  greater  body  of  the 
people  have  been  hitherto  prevented 
from  expressing  their  opinions  in 
print,  there  is  an  eager  spirit  for  po¬ 
litical  discussion  among  them :  but 
as  they  are  in  a  great  measure  des¬ 
titute  of  general  knowledge,  few  of 
them  having  books  to  read,  except 
such  as  the  Catholic  priests  put  into 
their  hands,  their  politicians  want 
materials  for  their  minds  to  work 
upon,  except  the  plain  principles  of 
common  sense.  However,  common 
sense,  even  without  books,  has  gene¬ 
rated  a  deep-rooted  hatred  against 
the  existing  Government,  among  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and 
1  have  heard  that  the  governor  of  the 
place,  Luis  de  Rego,  was  shot  at  the 
other  night,  and  slightly  wounded, 
while  walking  with  a  party  of  plea¬ 
sure.  He  is  generally  allowed  to  be 
a  gallant  soldier,  (1  think  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  he  distinguished 
himself  under  Wellington  in  Spain,) 
but  as  a  civil  governor,  he  is  in  this 
place  considered  an  absolute  tyrant ; 
and  his  harsh  measures  have  irrita¬ 
ted  the  people  so  much,  that  one  part 
of  them  have  hoisted  the  standard  of 
actual  rebellion,  and  the  remainder, 
it  is  generally  believed,  are  in  the 
fair  way  of  following  their  example. 
He  dined  on  board  our  frigate  the 
other  day,  in  full  uniform.  1  think 
he  is  about  fifty  years  of  age,  and, 
with  all  his  orders  and  honours  daz¬ 
zling  on  his  breast,  he  had  a  fine  mi¬ 
litary  appearance,  and  is  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  person  to  look  at.  I  fancy 
he  would  be  glad  to  get  honourably 
quit  of  his  situation  here,  for  he  be¬ 
gins  to  find  the  people  very  unruly. 
He  says  he  is  much  fonder  of  military 
command  than  civil  authority,  and, 
from  his  officer.fil(e  appearance,  1 
suspect  him  to  be  much  better  qua¬ 
lified  for  it.  I  am  sorry  we  are  going 
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to  leave  this  place  so  soon,  for  the 
spirit  of  the  people  seems  to  promise 
a  thorough  revolution  ere  long,  and 
it  would  be  very  interesting  to  re¬ 
main  here  and  see  them  successful 
in  the  struggle  for  their  liberty,  at 
least  their  independence  of  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  Government.  1  am  not  sure, 
however,  that  even  though  they  were 
free  of  the  sort  of  military  despotism 
by  which  they  are  governed  at  pre¬ 
sent,  they  are  well  qualified  for  ta¬ 
king  the  reins  into  their  own  hands. 
Considering  the  low  state  of  educa¬ 
tion  among  all  ranks,  so  far  as  en¬ 
lightened  government  is  concerned, 
they  are  all  so  nearly  on  a  level,  that 
there  is  likely  to  be  abundance  of 
quarrelling  for  the  pre-eminence.  In 
one  thing,  however,  I  think,  so  far 
as  I  can  learn,  they  are  likely  to  be 
unanimous,  in  a  firm  determination 
to  unite,  and  strike  off  all  depend¬ 
ence  on  Portugal,  for  they  seem  all 
to  have  learnt,  from  sad  experience, 
however  ill  qualified  they  may  be  to 
govern  themselves,  they  have  nothing 
to  lose,  and  the  prospect  of  all  to  gain 
by  the  experiment,  for  there  is  scarce¬ 
ly  a  possibility  of  their  being  worse 
governed  than  they  have  hitherto 
^en,  under  the  yoke  of  Portugal. 

You  will  be  surprised,  perhaps, 
that  1  have  said  nothing  at  all  about 
the  ladies  I  have  seen  since  1  left 
England;  to  tell  you  the  truth,  1 
have  been  so  much  disappointed  in 
my  expectations  about  them,  that 
they  are  to  me  subjects  of  very  lit¬ 
tle  interest ;  and  I  will  just  frankly 
confess,  that  I  have  not  seen  a  pretty 
girl  since  I  left  home.  Remember, 
1  do  not  set  up  my  taste  as  the  stand¬ 
ard  by  which  female  beauty  is  to  be 
estimated ;  I  only  say,  that  I  have 
seen  none  who  had  very  strong  at¬ 
tractions  for  me.  You  will  be  tell¬ 
ing  me,  of  course,  that  1  have  left 
my  heart  at  home  among  the  broomie 
braes  of  Scotland,  and  that  my  eyes 
are  blind  to  every  beauty,  unless  it  be 
seen  beneath  the  shadow  of  a  tartan 
plaid,  in  some  green  glen,  bespangletl 
with  white  daisies,  in  the  sweet  si¬ 
lence  of  an  evening  in  June.  1  have 
not  the  slightest  objection  that  you 
should  tax  roe  with  all  this.  1  wish 
it  were  all  true,  though  you  need  not 
believe  one  single  syllable  more  of  it 
than  you  have  proof  positive  for.’ 
There  is  one  thing  very  certain,  that 
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a  seaman's  heart  would  be  inii^ 
safer  loelced  up  in  the  custody  <d  a 
lovely  Scotch  lassie,  than  in  running 
the  risk  of  being  shipwrecked  on  a 
tropical  shore,  and  exposed  to  all  the 
temptations  of  sun-burnt  beauties, 
with  voluptuous  eyes,  and  unveiled 
IwKoms,  and  gold- laced  gules,  and 
to  say  nothing  at  all  of  the  in¬ 
tense  heat  of  the  climate,  by  which 
it  is  in  continual  danger  of  being 
melted  and  dissolved  into  a  dew  ; 
ha<l  it  not  been  that  mine  is  in  safer 
herpif^r^  or  of  a  very  cool,  philosophi¬ 
cal  temperament,  like  Hume’s,  for  in¬ 
stance,  it  had  been  gone  long  ago. 
Hut  1  begin  to  get  quite  accustorne<l 
to  the  queer  sights  that  are  to  be 
seen  in  this  countrv-,  and  when  a 
half-dressed  brown  beauty  presents 
herself,  1  survey  her  with  great 
coolness,  and  philosophical  compo¬ 
sure,  from  head  to  foot.  To  a  stran¬ 
ger,  however,  from  the  hills  of  Ca- 
letlonia,  where  our  female  manners 
are  very  pure,  and  our  morality  as 
cold  as  very  “  snow-broth,’*  there  is 
something  rxceeilingly  indelicate, 
and  often  disgusting,  in  the  openness 
with 'which  Hraailian  ladies  expose 
themselves  in  the  balconies  to  the 
eyes  of  the  p»;3ing  stranger.  There 
is  a  general  appearance  of  softness, 
and  indolence,  and  laziness,  aiul  vo¬ 
luptuousness,  about  them,  which  1 
don’t  like  at  all.  Instead  of  making 
themselves  attractive,  by  cx|)osing 
(i  tittle  to  kindle  imagination,  and 
make  it  picture  out  the  ideal  love¬ 
liness  still  concealed,  they  expose 
HO  that  imagination  has  no¬ 

thing  to  dwell  on  at  all,  or  at  least 
almtJRt  nothing  ;  and  instead  of  being 
attractive,  they  become  repulsive  to 
a  mind  of  any  delicacy.  They  have 
a  very  pretty  custom,  which  has  often 
amused  me,  of  throwing  flowers  at 
Htrangeri  as  they  pass  under  their 
windows.  They  probably  mean 
nothing  by  it ;  but  if  a  Scotch  or 
Kngliih  laity  weretodosuch  a  thing, 
it  would  be  construed  into  as  daring 
an  stuck  as  that  made  by  widow 
Wtdman  on  my  uncle  Toby ;  and  a 
fereigaer  would  consider  himself  jus- 
tiftefl  in  laying  siege  tot  fortn  ss  firing 
guns  in  token  of  defiance,  just  as 
much  as  to  wy,  “  Cone  if  you  dare." 

Unless  in  the  way  of  intrigue,  it 
is  not  easy  for  strangera  to  get  ad¬ 
mission  into  much  female  society. 
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It  does  not  strike  me,  from  what  I 
have  seen,  that  there  is  much  gene¬ 
ral  intercourse  kept  up  between  the 
English  of  this  place  and  the  Bra¬ 
zilians,  in  the  way  of  visiting  at  one 
another's  houses.  '1  he  Brazilian 
merchant  meets  the  English  one,  on 
terms  of  great  good  wHl,  in  the 
counting-house,  to  transact  business  ; 
but  he  is  afraid  of  asking  him  into 
the  society  of  his  wife  and  daugh¬ 
ters  ;  if  he  has  occasion  to  ask  him 
to  his  house,  it  is  seldom,  I  am  told, 
that  they  make  their  appearance. 
Whether  this  originates  in  the  hus¬ 
band’s  want  of  faith  in  the  frail  vir- 
tue  of  his  wife  and  daughters,  or  a 
suspicion  of  the  English  character, 
it  is  not  for  me  to  determine.  1  am 
afraid,  from  the  accounts  that  some 
of  the  English  give  of  themselves, 
that  there  is  but  too  good  reason  for 
the  Brazilian  husbands  to  be  very 
cautious  how  they  yield  them  ad¬ 
mission  into  their  domestic  circle. 

Not  many  of  them  whom  1  have 
met  are  married — it  may  be,  perhaps,  | 
from  the  want  of  English  ladies  in  , 
the  place ;  and  for  this  reason  it 
would  be,  I  think,  a  good  specula¬ 
tion,  for  those  whose  charms  begin 
to  wear  out  of  repute  at  home,  to 
ship  themselvec  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  fix  a  branch  of  their  establish-  ' 
ment  in  Pernambuco,  by  the  way 
of  carrying  on  trade.  There  are 
many  rich  English  merchants  there, 
and  a  very  ordinary-looking  English 
woman  would  be  quite  astonished 
to  find  herseif  considered  such  an 
invaluable  treasure  among  them,  . 
after  the  indifierence  with  which  she  ] 
may  have  been  treated  at  home.  1  ! 

seriously  believe  many  of  them  would 
marry,  if  they  could  find  respect-  j 
able  ladies  to  make  companions  of, 
but  few  of  tliem  are  willing  to  irar-  ■ 
ry  Brazilians,  on  account  of  their  j 
ignorance.  The  greater  part  of  them  j 
leave  England  while  they  are  very  | 
young  men,  in  the  capacity  of  clerics,  j 
before  they  have  formed  any  rations!  I 
and  lasting  attachment  at  home ;  | 

and  by  the  time  that  their  appren¬ 
ticeship  is  over,  and  they  are  all  able 
to  form  a  domestic  establishment, 
by  getting  into  business  on  their  own 
account,  all  their  school-day  atuch- 
monts  arc  foimtten,  or  at  least  bro¬ 
ken  off,  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
they  must  either  marry  such  as  ate 
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found  conveniently,  br  keep  Btehe- 
lor  8  Hall ;  for  few  of  them  ctn  And 
time,  from  their  businessi  to  come 
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**  Many  have  wondered  whence  all 
thit  stirring  sympathy  in  a  nation’s 
interest,  for,  in  every  generous  mind, 
it  has  invariably  been  found  even 
more  powerful  than  the  common 
sympathy  of  fellow-man  towards  fel¬ 
low-man.  It  cannot  be,  that  indivi¬ 
dual  sympathy  has  increased  by  the 
aggregate  numbers  which  compose  a 
state,  because  these  individually,  if 
they  were  not  ao  united,  would,  in 
many  instances,  remain  unknown  to 
us ;  so  that  such  a  feeling  could  then 
have  no  existence,  or  be,  at  most, 
casual  and  enfeebled.  It  is  because 
they  are  a  community,  a  kind  of 
living  and  active  agent,  that  they 
claim  an  interest  in  our  feelings. 
Their  conduct  and  actions,  as  a  por¬ 
tion  of  civiliaed  society,  are  what  ex¬ 
alt  and  depress  our  feeling  towards 
them.  Hence  it  is  we  have  ever 
seen,  that,  in  proportion  as  a  people 
have  immortalized  themselves,  and 
brought  all  their  institutions  to  the 
highest  perfection,  our  admiration 
has  been  the  more  intense  while  they 
were  in  their  glory,— our  sympathy 
8»d  regret  the  more  uncontrolled  in 
their  adversity.  Nay,  even  for  ages 
after  their  splendour,  bath  pas^ 
away,  have  we  continued  the  fond 
remembranoe  of  what  they  once  were ; 
and  many  there  are  who  have  mourn¬ 
ed  over  the  tomb  of  nations,  as  a 
mother  weeps  over  the  um  which 
contains  the  ashes  of  her  only  child*/* 
These  ate  the  reflections  of  an  il- 
lustrioui  historian,  a  son  of  Greece. 
Little,  perhaps,  did  be  dream,  when 
he  wrote  them,  that  a  day  would 
oOfoe,  when  hit  own  land,  then  the 
fairest  of  the  fair,  and  bravest'of  the 
brave,”  should  be  a  living  and  mourn¬ 
ful  example  to  others  of  their  just¬ 
ness.  But  eves  so  it  is ;  Greece  has 
fallen  from  her  fame,  and  long  years 
of  bloodshed  and  oppression  have 
spread  their  ravages  over  her  plains, 
since  be  wrote,  and  gloried  in  •  her 
l^de.  Yet,  amid  all  the  vsteilla- 
-tions  of  her  fortune,  she  has  not  been 
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home  to  England,  with  the  exureaa 
purpose  of  seeking  awife,  if  they  have 
uothad  her  commissioned  beforehand. 
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without  her  sympathy  ;  nor  lias  slic 
ever  lost  that  hold  on  the  minds  of 
men  which  her  might,  and  fame,  and 
brightness,  had  secured  to  her  in  her 
better  days. 

The  age  of  Homer,  of  Euripides, 
of  /Eschylus,  of  Pindar,  of  Anacreon, 
has  been  swept  away,  and  numbered 
in  the  fate  of  other  years.  Demos¬ 
thenes,  Plato,'  Aristotle,  Socrates, 
have  mingled  their  dust  with  the  dust 
of  Greece.  Tbermopylse  was  still 
embosomed  in  her  mountains,  and 
her  ear  listened  to  the  waves  on  the 
rocks  of  Salamis ;  but  the  blood  which 
Freedom  poured  forth  as  a  libation 
was  no  longer  there,  and  for  centu¬ 
ries  it  had  never  wanned  in  the  liearts 
of  modern  Greeks.  Yet,  though  the 
mere  moving,  living,  acting,  and  ani¬ 
mal  part  of  ancient  Greece  bad  ^ne, 
her  spirit  still  hovered  over  the  land, 
and  wafted  her  fame  to  other  regions, 
which  had,  in  modem  times,  nearly 
risen  to  emulate  her  former  self.  The 
idolatry  which  all  paid  to  her  sires 
and  sages  of  old  would  have  suffi¬ 
ciently,  in  every  true  feeling  mind, 
secttr^’ber  well-earned  immortality. 
Not,  however,  with  these  times  did 
Greece  cease  to  be  Greece,  but  in 
'name. 

•  In  her  early  struggles  against  the 
fate  which  Anally  overwhelmed  her, 
we  may  trace  some  assimilation  to  her 
ancient  spirit — dwarfed,  it  is  true, 
it  then  necessarily  was.  Dexippus, 
Cleodemus,  and  Theodore,  are,  to  the 
dark  age  cd  Greece,  what  G^frey, 
Charlemagne,  and  our  Richard  the 
First,  are  to  the  gloomj  period  of 
European  history,  Known  under  the 
same  designationf  The  respect  Ger^ 
maoicus  and  Julian  maniflUted  to*> 
wards  the  city  apd  the  land  of  Peri¬ 
cles  has  tome  resemblance  to  the  ve- 
neratioB  and  allegiance  which  the 
Kpightsof  the  Cross  poured  forth 
ever  the  eepulohra  the  Holy 
Land.  In  a^l  later  times,  too,  in 
our  own  day,  we  have  seen  her  sword 
unsheathed,  and  beard  the  startling 
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notes  of  her  xvar-liorn  pealed  over 
her  whole  land,  to  reinstate  her  m 
her  liberty,  and  break  the  shackles 

of  a  long-entluring  bondage.  She  has 

he*^un  the  work  of  revolution  and  re¬ 
formation, — a  new  prospect,  brighter 
or  darker  than  the  scene  she  has  left 

is  now  opening  before  her.  Many 

may  condemn  the  judgment  which 
at  first  assented  to,  and  has  since  di¬ 
rected  her  operations ;  but  the  spirit 

in  which  they  have  originated  all 

must  allow  to  be  noble  and  unchal¬ 
lengeable.  ^Vith  this  revolution,  a 
name  has  been  connected  which  has 
superadded  to  it  a  double  lustre  in 

our  eyes,  and  more  deeply  engaged 

our  interest  in  its  final  success. 

Now  that  minds  have  had  full 
time  to  cool,  from  the  feverish  ex¬ 
citement  into  which  they  had  been 
thrown  hy  the  suddenness,  and,  at 

first,  apparent  energy  of  the  Greek 
revolution,  and  the  subsequent  inti¬ 
macy  it  bore  with  the  name  of  By- 

ron,  we  may  safely  glance  at  the  pro* 

spocts  before  that  country.  As  to  the 
spirit  w'liich  incited  it  wc  have  al¬ 
ready  given  our  opinion,  and,  we  trust, 
the  opinion  of  every  right-thinking 

man.  We  give  all  due  admiration  to 

the  enthusiasm  which,  brooking  no 
delay,  burst  forth  at  once,  and  boldly, 
in  this  daring  enterprise.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  howe^Tr,  for  the  cause  of 

Greece,  in  all  human  affairs  of  great 
moment,  be  they  of  public  or  private 
life,  there' is  something  more  than 
the  mere  iinjKHusof  the  moment,  the 
mere  outflasning  of  feeling,  however 

high-lifted  and  disinterested,  requir¬ 
ed,  to  make  success  in  the  end  a  cer¬ 
tainty.  1 1  is  in  the  neglect  of  this, 
the  calm  consideration  of  the  means 
and  time  how  these  were  capable  of 
effecting  the  end  proposed,  that  we 
conceive  the  Greeks,  in  commencing 
their  revolution  when  they  did,  have 
failed,  and  failed  egregiously.  They 
have  hurried  on  an  event  without 
having  within  themselves  the  means 
that  might  afford  the  likelihood  of 
its  happy  consummation. 

That  the  present  prospects  of 
Greece  supply  but  little  cause  for  ex¬ 
ultation,  even  to  her  fondest  admi¬ 
rers,  is  a  saddening  reality,  which,  we 
fear,  will  come  home  to  every  one 
w  ho  casts  even  the  most  superficial 
liok  over  her  j*ast  efforts,  and  pre- 

fisrot  condition.  Whether  the  gloomy 


and  ominous  cloud,  now  stretched 
over  her  land,  may,  in  the  long-run, 
be  dispelled,  and  a  lovelier  and  more 

animating  day  arise,  to  gladden  the 

sight  and  hearts  of  her  population, 
and  lead  them  on  exulting  to  the 
high  aim  they  have  in  view,  though 

all  may  look  with  ardent  expectation 

to  the  east  for  its  dawn,  the  instabi¬ 
lity  of  human  fortune  and  human  af¬ 
fairs  renders  it  difficult  to  say  at  pre¬ 
sent.  Wecanonlyjudgefromwhatwe 

know,  and  conclude  from  what  is  be¬ 
fore  our  eyes.  Reasoning  upon  these, 
and  reflecting  on  the  slow  progress,  or 

rather  retrograde  movement,  Greece 
has  made,  since  the  first  ebullition  of 

her  awakening  freedom  has  partly 
subsided,  and  partly  evaporated,  we 
should  he  led  to  say,  that  a  fit  and  glo- 

rious  termination  to  her  present  con. 

test  is  even  more  than  problematical. 
In  whatever  way  it  may  end,  we  are 
sure  there  can  be  but  one  feeling  on 
the  subject  within  British  hearts — 

tthich  is,  that  Greece  may  again  sne- 

cessfully  assert  her  rights  ;  appearing 
henceforth  among  the  nations,  not  in 
the  shadowed  reflection  of  a  fame 

which  has  long  left  her,  but  in  a 

light  her  ow’n,  and  unborrowed,  of 

present  greatness  and  glory. 

The  apparent  apathy  which  has 
for  some  time  past  been  spreading 

over  Britain  towards  the  Greeks,  and 

the  cause  of  their  independence,  is,  we 
are  convinced,  of  short  and  momen¬ 
tary  duration.  We  will  not  give  up 

the  belief  that  there  still  exists  at 

battom  a  deep  and  stirring  interest 
throughout  our  land  in  all  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  this  much-injured  people ; 
an  interest  which  not  even  the  whole 
weight  of  their  own  crime  and  folly, 
or  the  aspersions  and  calumnies  of 
their  enemies,  ever  will,  or  can  utterly 
obliterate.  AVe  have  been  tempted, 
partly  from  this,  and  partly  also  from 
our  own  private  feelings  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  to  lay  before  the  reader  se  few 
unbiassed  observations  on  what  the 
irospects  of  Greece,  at  present,  ap¬ 
pear  to  us  really  to  be.  Already  we 
lave  had  occasion  to  state,  that  we 
conceive  them  to  be  far  from  flatter- 
ing ;  and  we  repeat  it,  for  there  is  no 
necessity  to  conceal  the  truth  when 
the  truth  ought  to  be  told.  In  bring- 
ing  the  more  pleasing  and  lively  co¬ 
lours  into  the  foreground,  and  throw¬ 
ing  a  veil  over  the  darker  and  more 
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prominent  shades,  we  only  delude 
our  own  judgment  and  that  of 
Others,  as  to  what  is  truly  and  right¬ 
ly  the  merit  of  the  object  before  us. 
VVe  wish  to  shew  Greece  just  as 
Greece  is  now,  and  was  before  the 

present  revplution,— “  ut  sit,  erit/' 

Let  any  man  look  upon  the  pre¬ 
sent  internal  state  of  that  country, 
and  we  venture  to  say,  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  him  to  conceive  a  more 

pitiable  and  miserable  picture  than 

it  now  exhibits.  Let  him  recollect 
that  Greece  is  now  a  land  struggling 
for  independence — that,  to  secure  sue- 

cess,  her  whole  population  should  go 

forth  to  the  enterprise  hand  and  heart 
— that,  in  her  situation,  private  feuds 
should  gave  way  to  public  weal — 

that  unanimity  should  guide  her  de¬ 
liberations —  that  her  Government 
should  be  nerved  to  cheer  on  her  ar¬ 
mies  to  the  contest — and  that  every 
effort  on  her  part  should  be  made, 

by  conciliation,  or  a  proper  exertion 

of  her  power,  to  check  each  display 
of  turbulent  spirit — to  win  and  bind 
more  closely  the  aff^ections  of  her 
people  to  her  cause.  Let  him  recoi¬ 
led  all  thiB—then  let  him  turn  to  the 

aspect  Greece  now  presents  to  his 
view.  To  whatever  side  he  turns,  he 
can  only  see  her  enthusiasm,  whidi 

hid  at  first  been  strung  to  its  utter¬ 
most  bend,  gradually  relaxing,  till  it 
has  nearly  sunk  into  a  total  and  fear¬ 
ful  apathy — her  Government  tom 
with  internal  disunion — the  only 

men  in  whom  her  trust  lay  giving 
up  to  paltry,  private  enmity,  and  still 
more  paltry  and  vile  selfishness,  the 
efforts  their  country  has  a  right  to 
demand — her  resources  exhausted — 
her  troops  unpaid,  and  in  open  mu¬ 
tiny — her  countrymen  cabaliiag  with 
her  enemies  without  one  feeling  of 
communion  between'  themselves,  ex¬ 
cept  a  common  feeling  of  hatred  to¬ 
wards  the  Turkish  yoke — her  people, 
to  a  man,  dispirited  and  jaded,  while, 
to  add  to  the  horrors  of  her  situation, 
a  fearful  disease  is  sweeping  off  hun¬ 
dreds  in  the  very  places  which  have 
clone  most,  and  farthest  advanced  in 
the  march  of  freedom.'  Such  is  the 
picture  he  will  have  to  turn  from 
with  disgust  to  whatever  side  he  re¬ 
verts.  They  who,  within  these  few 
months,  have  known  the  men  and  the 
ciountry,  can  recognise  its  truth,  and 
feel  that  it  is  not  overdrawn. 


In  fact,  the  exertions  Greece  is  now 
making  are  far  beyond  her  strength 

and  years.  She  was  far  too  weak,  in 

nerve  and  fibre,  to  support  the  con¬ 
vulsions  which  the  reaction  of  liberal 
feeling  against  illiberal  tyranny  al¬ 
ways  must  occasion.  Her  constitu¬ 
tion  had  been  weakened,  chilled, 
benumbed  by  misfortune,  not  har¬ 
dened, — she  was  degraded,  but  not 

Strengthened  in  desperate  resolution, 

— she  was  humiliated,  and  her  op¬ 
pression  had  taken  from  her  the 
power  of  action.  In  this  relaxed, 
tottering,  infaht  state,  the  has  made 

a  daring  grasp  at  freedom  ;  how  far 

she  may  be  able  to  attain  it,  and  se¬ 
cure  it  to  herself  after  attainment, 
remains  yet  to  be  seen.  Trouble,  anti 

toil,  and  blood,  it  must  cost  her,  and 

would  have  cost  her,  even  had  her 
condition,  physical  and  intellectual, 
been  far  more  exalted  than  it  now 
is ;  with  this  difference,  however, 

that  she  must  now  fight  in  uncer- 

tainty,  and  with  the  almost  una¬ 
voidable  necessity,  that  the  fruit 
of  her  successes  will  turn  in  her 

hands,  like  the  apples  of  the  Dead 

Sea,  to  ASHES,  whereas,  had  she 
entered  upon  the  present  revolution 
improved  and  ameliorated  in  her 
condition,  it  would  then  have  been 

a  task  of  less  difficulty,  at  least  of 

much  more  certainty.  Her  want  of 
knowledge,  and  her  comparative  in¬ 
feriority  as  a  nation  on  the  eve  of 
her  revolution,  is  that  to  which  we 
mainly  attribute  the  little  progress 
she  has  made  hitherto.  On  this 
part  of  our  subject  we  would  wish 
to  say  a  few  words.  Let  any  can¬ 
did  mind  be  turned  to  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  the  worth  and  strength  of 
Greek  society  as  it  existed  at  that 
period :  we  put  it  to  him  as  a  man  of 
plain  common  sense,  whether,  judg¬ 
ing  from  what  he  there  sees,  her 
future  prospects  could  have  been 
,  other  or  more  unclouded  than  they 
now  are :  we  ask  him,  whether  she 
*  was  then  sufficiently  armed  ai  all 
points  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet 
to  a  nation  at  least  far  her  superior 
in  mere  brute  strength,  if  even  lower 
than  bekself  in  intellectual  improve¬ 
ment,  and  which  at  all  events  had 
this  advantage  over  her,  a  prescrip¬ 
tive  and  firm-bound  oppression  over 
her  land?  and  we  will  farther* ask, 
whether,  as  probably  may  be  the 
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ruse,  itbc  dkl  succcctl  iu  tlirowiiip  eft 
the  burden  of  Turkish  despotism, 
she  was  capable  of  turning  to  any 
real  good  to  herself  the  advantages 
which  such  an  emancipation  neces- 
f^arily  would  put  in  her  power  ? 
'rhese  are  questions  to  which  the 
man  who  knows  any  thing  of  the 
matter  can  have  but  one  answer,  and 
that  must  go  to  impugn  the  wisdom 
and  consideration  of  the  people  of 
Greece. 

In  candour,  however,  it  must  not 
be  omitted,  that  there  is  a  principle 
in  human  nature  which  leafis  men 
to  grasp  at  the  frailest  shadow  of  a 
present  hope,  rather  than  continue 
in  misfortune  till  circumstances  may 
render  that  which  is  little  better  than 
a  mockery,  certain.  The  Greeks 
certainly  were  not  without  a  hope, 
for  there  long  had  been  alternations 
of  light  and  darkness  over  their  land  ; 
yet  it  was  but  as  a  feeble  and  flicker¬ 
ing  light,  hid  in  the  damps  and  night 
of  a  dreary  dungeon,  which  a  single 
motion  may  extinguish,  but  which 
might  have  continueil  silently  burn¬ 
ing  on,  till  a  purer  air  should  have 
fannetl  it  into  a  brighter  flame,  and 
then  the  prisoner  could  have  walked 
safely  aim  undisturbed  to  his  escape, 
instead  of  groping  in  darkness,  ren¬ 
dered  more  gloomy  by  the  very  light 
which  shewed  it.  In  such  a  situa¬ 
tion,  however,  a  prisoner  would  have 
followed  the  dictates  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  and  caught  at  the  first  glimpse 
of  hope  which  presented  itself.  The 
conduct  of  Greece  has  been  the  same. 
Her  enthusiasm,  or  whatever  other 
cause,  has  accelerated  her  attempt, 
and  undoubtedly  it  will  retard  her 
escape. 

To  give  our  opinion  on  a  subject 
which  possibly  many  would  rather 
avoid,  we  should  say,  that  the  Greek 
revolution  hu  been  begot  in  rashness, 
and  nurtured  in  imbeality.  Out  of 
the  first,  the  Questions  naturally  arise, 
What  wis  the  condition  of  Greece, 
and  what  her  relations  with  other 
eountries,  at  its  commencement  ?  To 
this  part  of  our  speculations  we  will 
now  address  ourselves. 

^  c  have  no  need  to  dive  deep 
into  the  tide  of  history  for  the  proof 
of  our  asaertions,  when  we  allude  to 
the  misery  and  desolation  which  over¬ 
took  Greece  after  she  had  utterly 
Wien  under  the  rod  of  contemling 
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barbarism.  It  was  one  continued 
and  unvaried  scene  of  darkness  to 
her.  Whether  other  powers  for  a  sea¬ 
son  shook  the  established  despotism 
of  the  I'urk,  or  he,  by  more  galling 
oppression,  knit  still  firmer  the  bonds 
of  her  slavery  ;  each  alternative  of 
her  fate  found  and  left  Greece  still 
in  the  same  path  of  debaseTuent  and 
degradation.  Fearful  and  melancholy 
indeed  is  the  political  picture  she  has 
presented  since  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  when  Mahomet  the 
Second  fully  established  over  her  the 
power  of  the  Crescent  Then,  blotted 
out  from  the  number  of  communities, 
the  beggared  dependent  of 'a  beggar¬ 
ing  dyuasty,  every  year  brought  to 
her  a  new  accession  of  evil,  and  sunk 
her  still  deeper  in  the  scale  of  mis¬ 
fortune.  Tne  men  of  genius  and  of 
feeling,  whom  curiosity,  and  the 
fond  memory  of  ancient  Greece,  led 
in  those  days  to  visit  her  in  her  de¬ 
solation,  turn  from  what  she  then  was, 
to  indulge  in  a  melancholy  train  of 
reflection  on  what  she  nad  beer. 

“  Cititas  oliro,"  says  Nicolas  Gerbel, 
a  traveller  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
speaking  of  Athens,  “  muris  navali- 
bus,  aedifleiis,  armis,  opibus,  viris, 
prudentia  atque  omni  sapientia  flo- 
rentissima  in  opidulum  seu  potius  vi- 
cum  red.ncta  est.  Olim  libera  et  suis 
legibus  vivens  nunc  immanitsimis 
belluisservitutis  jugo  obstricta.  Pro- 
ficiscere  Athenaset  pro  magniflixntis- 
simisoperibus  videto  lamentabiles  lu- 
Inas  ?”  To  the  same  purpose  we  find 
Laurenberg,  who  visited  the  tame 
city  a  few  years  later,  emphatically 
bewailing  its  wretched  condition. 
**  Fuit  quondam  Grccia,"  says  this 
author  ;  **  fuerunt  Athene  nunc  ne- 
que  in  Grecia  Athene,  neque  in  ipsa 
Grecia  Greda  est ! 

Her  political  degradation,  which 
the  writers  of  these  tiroes  have  drawn, 
is  rendered,  if  possible,  more  de¬ 
plorable,  by  the  glowing  descriptions 
they  have  given  of  her  natural  re¬ 
sources.  Blessed  with  a  climate 
under  which  Nature  smiled  in  the 
days  of  her  glory,  and  still  continued 
to  vegetate  through  the  years  of  her 
fall, --happy  in  a  soil  which  requires 
but  little  labour,  and  repays  It  in 
usury,  while  at  every  step  they  take 
she  presents  to  the  patriot's  and  the 
poets  ere  a  land  of  imagination  awl 
of  freedom,,  we  scarcely  can  bring 
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ourselves  to  believe  that  nearly  four 
centuries  have  passed  away,  and 
every  century  has  brought  along 
with  it  a  new  and  heavier  load  of 
misery  on  a  land  of  such  capabilities. 
Yet  so  it  has  been,  and  would  to 
iiod  there  were  no  probability  that 
hereafter  the  same  still  may  be  !  Not 
a  single  effort  do  we  find  the  people 
of  Greece  making  of  tlieinselves  to 
better  their  condition — not  one  re¬ 
vulsion  on  their  part  to  shake  the 
established  and  withering  domination 
of  the  Mahometan,  till  about  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  when  an  ill- 
concerted  and  worse-conducted  at¬ 
tempt  to  recover  their  liberties  was 
made  by  the  people  of  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesus,  at  the  instigation  of  Catherine 
II.  of  Russia.  On  its  termination, 
they  again  reverted  to  their  former 
dependency.  Several  yeara  then 
elapsed,  when  a  new  and  more  widely 
spread  spirit  of  revolution  diffused 
itself  among  the  Greeks,  out  of  which 
latterly 'has  sprung  those  scenes  we 
now  see  going  forward  amongst  them, 
scenes  which  have  called  them  to  act 
a  mure  prominent  part  than  hitherto 
they  have  done  on  the  stage  of  Euro¬ 
pean  politics. 

During  this  period,  the  individual 
disorganization  of  Greek  society  kept 
pace  with  her  political  degradation. 
Private  life  partook  of  the  same  cha¬ 
racter,  and  was  swept  away  in  the 
same  torrent  which  bore  down  the 
bulwarks  of  her  liberty  and  spirit  as 
a  state.  The  hamlets  of  the  poor 
were  the  dens  of  robbgrs,  or  the  hid¬ 
ing-places  of  squalid,  and  miserable, 
and  abject  slavery ;  and  the  homes 
of  the  higher  ranks  served  as  so 
many  opportunities  for  the  lowest 
Turk  to  display  Turkish  insolence 
and  Grecian  debasement,  or  to  shew 
the  senseless  oppression  of  Greek 
over  Greek.  This  much,  at  least,  of 
Grecian  character  we  may  gather 
from  the  writers  of  those  times,  whose 
curiosity  led  them  to  visit  her  classic 
shores,  although  they  seem  rather  to 
have  delighted  in  calling  up  to  me¬ 
mory  the  Greece  of  Pericles  and  De^ 
nsosthenes,  than  the  Greece  before 
their  eyew— the  slave  of  the  Ottoman 
Porte.  From  them  it  is  evident,  that 
the  dark  and  repelling  colours  which 
obscured  her  society  as  a  mats,  were 
but  little  relieved'  by  the  bfighter 
hues  of  imlivklual  character. 


If,  however,  we  are  somewhat  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  actual  habits  and 
feelings  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  down  to  the  year  1770,  when 
Greece,  in  following  the  councils  and 
instigations  of  the  Russian  Cabinet, 
worked  such  disastrous  consequen¬ 
ces  to  herself,  from  that  period, 
downward,  we  are  supplied  with  ab¬ 
solute  and  sufiicient  matter  of  fact 
on  which  we  may  ground  a  just  esti¬ 
mation.  In  forming  any  opinion  at 
all  on  this  question,  such  an  estima¬ 
tion  is  absolutely  indispensable.  Re¬ 
volutions,  or  momentous  changes  in 
the  civil  constitution  of  society,  must 
alwayg“greatly  depend  for  their  suc¬ 
cessful  consummation  on  the  tone  of 
mind,  and  manners,  and  habits, 
which  pervades  the  more  numerous 
body  of  the  community.  A  leading 
spirit  or  two  cannot  call  forth,  or  turn 
to  good  account,  the  latent  and  torpid 
energies  of  a  people  who  are  not 
prepared  to  understand  and  appre¬ 
ciate  the  objects  towards  which  they 
are  to  be  directed.  No  discipline 
can  at  once,  and  at  a  single  step,  lead 
on  a  mind  to  the  acquisition  of  that 
for  which  it  is  not,  or  has  not  been 
prepared ;  and  no  presiding  power 
can,  with  a  single  nod  or  word,  trans¬ 
port  a  body  of  men  from  the  hum¬ 
blest  grade  of  civilized  society,  to  the 
enjoyment  of  freedom,  and  an  ade¬ 
quate  appreciation  of  their  rights  as 
men  and  freemen.  Man,  physically 
and  morally  debased,  must  first  learn 
to  understand  the  invaluable  boon 
which  liberty  confers,  before  he  can 
be  brought  to  exert  his  powers  and 
faculties  in  its  attainment,  or  reap 
real  and  substantial  advantage  from 
its  possession. 

A  few  sentences  will  serve  to  shew 
what  the  situation  and  character  of 
the  Greeks  actually  were  on  the  eve 
of  the  revolution.  It  is  proper  to 
keep  in  mind,  that  what  progressive 
advance  in  improvement  there  then 
was  had  merely  begun,  was  feeble 
and  indifferent,  and  that  the  repug¬ 
nant  hues  which  stained  it  arose, 
not  from  a  momentary  change  for 
the  worse,  which  Grecian  society  had 
-at  that  time  assumed ;  but  then  it 
existed  at  it  had  existed  long  before 
•i-not  darken^  by  new  and  fleeting 
shadows,  bu$  engrained  m  the  deep 
dye  of  centuries* 

Considering  the  natural  degrada- 


lion  of  the  Greiks,  and  ihe  benumb¬ 
ing  and  fretaing  despotism  which 
ihe  Turks  long  had  swayed  over 
them,  it  would  have  been  a  rare 
sight  indeed  did  their  society  exhibit 
any  of  llmsc  jK>wers,  intellectual  or 
^>oliiital,  which  have  their  birth,  and 
growth,  and  strength,  in  liberty 
alone.  Accordingly,  it  is  a  truth 
mournful,  yet  true  and  unavoidable, 
that  their  proticiency  in  the  useful 
arts  had  sunk  with  the  depression  of 
their  civil  aud  national  rights,  and 
both  were  at  the  lowest  ebb.  Ex¬ 
cepting  the  industry  their  coininer- 
eiai  relations  with  other  countries, 
limited  as  these  were,  elicited  and 
fostered,  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
activity  or  energy  among  the  people. 
The*  nliserahle  slate  of  their  agricul¬ 
ture,  on  which  a  great  iK)rtioii  of  a 
)H.ople  such  as  the  Greeks,  if  they 
are  to  be  really  (powerful  and  pros¬ 
perous,  must  depend,  demonstrates 
this  much,  that  they  had  relapsed 
into  the  imre  tirst  tillage  of  the  soiL 
The  labour  the  husbaudinan  be- 
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count  of  his  short  possession  of  the 
land,  the  fruits  of  improvements,  if 
he  chose  to  make  them,  the  agricul¬ 
turist  naturally  and  necessarily  re¬ 
laxed  into  habits  of  idleness.  hat 
little  means  of  honest  subsistence  he 
had  were  squandered.  1  hus,  in  a 
manner,  rendered  an  outcast  from 
society,  it  was  but  one  short  step 
more  to  sever  himself  entirely  from 
it,-7-become  a  robber,  and  exist  on 
plunder  and  depredation.  Such  is 
the  life  many  a  Greek  husbandman 
is  now  leading,  actually  forced  to  it 
by  the  miserable  and  wretched  con¬ 
dition  of  his  country,  together  with 
the  private  and  territorial  imposts  on 
his  industry.  Instead  of  following 
his  own  peaceful  avocations,  he  has 
been  driven  to  rank  himself  under 
the  banners  of  the  numerous  Capi- 
tani,  which  have  long  infested,  and 
have  had  no  slight  share  in  disorga¬ 
nizing  Greece.  Now  connected  with 
a  new  community,  who  thrive  most 
in  the  absence  of  all  law  and  order, 
be  is  thus  one  other  unit  added  to 
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stowed  on  agriculture  was  small  ; 
die  produce  he  receiveil  never  dkl  or 
could  repay  him.  This  was  not,  it  is 
true,  the  itTect  solely  of  their  own 
indolence  and  inactivity,  but  the  ne¬ 
cessary  consequence  of  the  chilling 
tyranny  which  had  so  long  existed 
over  the  people  and  the  land.  Jn- 
citeroents  to  industry,  in  the  security 
of  his  pro|K’rty,  and  the  fit  remunera¬ 
tion  of  his  labours,  the  Greek  hus¬ 
bandman  bad  none.  Ills  land  he 
was  obliged  to  hold  and  cultivate 
more  in  the  capacity  of  a  menial, 
than  as  one  wh3  could  reckon  on  his 
own  resources,  or  trust  to  his  own 
advancement  in  the  advancement  of 
his  art.  It  mattered  not  what  the 
produoe  of  his  labour  was.  With  its 
increase,  the  exact  ions  of  UteGoveru- 
irent  ami  the  proprietor  kept  pace. 
This  system,  which  goes  to  destroy  at 
the  root  the  very  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  besides  impoverishing  the  na- 
iioD,  excite^l  in  many  instances  a  more 
baneful  influence,  in  unbinding  the 
morals  of  the  people,  and  in  dilapi¬ 
dating  what  of  a  community  the 
Greeks  suU  retained.  Rendered  in- 
difiemU  to  success,  scourged  to  the 
last  farthing  by  public  and  private 
oppression,  and  unable,  with  the  un. 
most  exertion  on  bis  part,  to  advan¬ 
tage  his  fortune,  or  to  reap,  on  ac- 


the  already  innumerable  causes  of  de¬ 
nationalization.  t  •  * 

•  A  system,  such  as  we  have  been 
describing,  has  existed  in  Greece, 
and  been  more  or  less  working  her  de¬ 
struction  for  centuries.  Nor  has  it 
exclusively  been  confined  to  those 
parts  of  the  land  which  have  bowetl 
most  beneath  the  yoke  of  the  Mabo- 
ineun.  The  inhabitants  of  the  other 
districts,  who,  in  the  recesses  and  re¬ 
treats  of  their  native  mountains,  have 
ail  along  retained  some  vigour  of 
mind,  and  a  comparatively  tolerable 
share  of  independence,  have  been 
alike  retarded  in  civil  improvement. 
\\  here  the  sway  of  the  Turk  was  not 
so  severely  felt  as  in  other  psrta, 
their  own  national  disunion,  together 
with  the  dilapidated  state  oT  their 
internal  polity,  sped  equally* to,  the 
same  end.  The  delation  which  the 
followers  of  Mahomet  spread  over 
•the  Morea  was  perpetuated,  as  to  the 
generality  of  the  people,  over  the 
mountains  of  Alhania,  by  the  lawless 
character  of  their  own  inbabitaiUt. 
While  squeezing  tyranny  wrung  al¬ 
most  to  the  last  drop  the  productions 
of  industry  from  the  one,  a  ftrmly- 
organiaed  banditti  rendered  futUe 
and  insecure  the  labours  of  the  other. 

But  even  more,  as  if  the  demons 
of  dt?8tniction  were  not  satistied  with 


the  causes  of  desolation  which  the 
Turkish  power  brought  along  with 
it,  and  spread  over  thia  illustrious 
and  fallen  people,  religion  stepped 
forwartl,  to  perfect,  through  bigotry 
and  superstition,  what  else  might, 
have  been  left  undone.  If  the  des¬ 
potism  of  the  Mussulman  has  done 
much  to  lower  the  Greeks  in  the 
scale  of  nations,  the  Greek  church 
has  not  done  less  to  sink,  and  depress, 
and  relax  their  mental  energies.  En¬ 
thusiastic  in  her  tenets,  despotic  in 
her  principles,  and  6ui)erstitious  in 
her  observances,  her  devotion  soon 
merged  into  senseless  bigotry,  and 
her  devotees  into  opinionless  bigots. 
Beyond  the  pale  even  of  religious 
duty,  their  conduct  has  always  been 
marked  witli  the  worst  stains  of  dis¬ 
tempered  superstition.  They  have 
carried  this  with  them  into  the  world, 
and  before  it,  their  spirit,  as  men  and 
citizens,  have  shrunk  and  given  way* 
Slavery  has  served  to  wither  up  and 
dispel  the  national  energy  of  the 
Greeks, — to  enfeeble  and  obliterate 
their  national  government ;  religion 
has  sunk  and  degraded  their  intelli* 
gences  in  the  domination  under 
which  it  has  reduced  them.  Instead 
of  infusing  a  living  bope  and  strength 
into  the  breasts  oif  it»  followers,  the 
object  of  the  Greek  Church  bas<  al¬ 
ways  been  to  render  her  ilfluence 
paramount  over  their  minds  and 
though t8,~to  form  out  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  tblind  and  submissive,  but  be¬ 
lieving  enthusiasts,  and  to  sway  with 
her  own  impulses  the  national  intel¬ 
lect.  In  this  she  has  succeeded, 
j  In  such  a  situation  of  things,  with¬ 

out  law,  or  any  executive  control 
whatever,  further, than  the  caprice  of 
}  capricious  mastersy'^witbout  any  in- 
duceuent  to  industry  and  well-doing, 
and  with  every  inducement  to  idl^ 
aiess  and  vice, — bigotted, ^supersti¬ 
tious,— and  under  the  influence  of  a 
most  influential  priesthood,  and  while 
religion  had  degenerated,  in  their  own 
minds,  from  a  safe  guide  to  action,  to 
a  .demon  usurping  the  direction  of 
their  im ^nation,  and  distorting  and 
defiling  its  current,  wo  cannot  woo* 
der,  nor  can  we  blame  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Greecei  that  they  have  be¬ 
come  what  we  now  know  them  to  be. 

Though  it  he  by  no  means  a  ne- 
em«uy  consequence,  that  the  incelleot 
a  people  ahall  always  be  cegulatcd 
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by  their  political  perfection  or  imper¬ 
fection,  yet  it  will  be  found,  that  the 
elements  of  their  national  constitu¬ 
tion,  the  links  and  safeguards  of 
their  Government,  its  vigour  and 
its  freshness,  are  improved  or  deterio¬ 
rated,  according  as  the  national  mind 
is  refined  or  depraved.  Unless  the 
minds  of  the  people  be  adequate  to 
sustain  their  Goveriitnent,  if  perfect, 
in  perfection,  the  condition  and  na¬ 
ture  of  that  Government  will  soon 
fall  to  the  level  of  this  regulating 
})Ower.  bo,  if  the  national  institu¬ 
tions  be  far  below  the  national  mind, 
circumstances,  it  is  true,  may  for  a 
time  retard  the  change,  but  sooner 
or  later  the  one  will  come  up  to  and 
square  with  the  other.  Vet  though 
Government  be  always  intimately 
connected  with,  and  dependent  u|>on 
the  general  intellect  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  it  may,  and  does  often  happen, 
that  the  latter  shall  be  strongly  in¬ 
fluenced/  nay,  even  modelled  by  the 
former.  The  corruption  of  their  in¬ 
ternal  and  civil  constitution  may, 
AND  DOES,  hurry  along  with  it  the 
decline  and  fall  of  their  intellectual 
condition,  even  although  itself,  ge¬ 
nerally  dependent  upon  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  MAY,  AND  DOE'S,  fomi  the  na¬ 
tional  mind  ;  and  this  influence  is  the 
more  powerful  and  the  more  cons(>i- 
cuous  when  that  Goveminent  is  of 
evil,  and  the  direction  of  its  power 
is  to  deteriorate.  Considering,  then, 
the  agency  and  the  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  the  Greeks  have  been  exposed 
to,  it  cannot  he  said  that  there  has 
been  eflected  in  them  any  unexpect¬ 
ed  or  extraordinary  result.  What 
else  could  we  expect  from  a  people 
whose  whole  life  was  passed  in  one 
condniied  round  of  insecurity,  with 
whom  every  attempt  to  better  their 
situation  aerveil  only  to  plunge  them 
deeper  into*  the  gulph  which  had 
swallowed  up  the  spirit  and  the  ener¬ 
gies  of  their  fathers,  and  with  whom 
servility  and  an  abject  prootratiou 
of  souLwas  the  only  sure  footing  oti 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  could  rest  the 'cttnal  and  un¬ 
certain  existence  of  lift  and  proper- 
•ty?  What,  we  repeal  tan  we  ex- 
|Mect  from  aU  this^  than  that  the 
mind  of  the  people  should  strongly 
partake  of^  and  m  modelled  by,  the 
vile  condition  of  their  despicaUe  go- 
vemioent? 
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In  some  cases  it  is  doubtless  true,  to  the  confirmed  withering  and  win- 
the  spirit  of  a  nation  has  far  out-  try  influence  of  their  Government. 
atripM  their  national  institutions  They  must  themselves  come  to  act 
ami  resources,  rising  superior  to  upon  it,  before  they  can  do  away  with 
ihemsehes  in  spite  of  all  tlieir  politi-  the  esublished  action  which  it  exerts 
cal  imperfections  and  diflScultles.  over  them.  They  must  have  a  power 
But  such  has  generally  been  the  spi-  established  within  themselves,  to  en- 
rit  of  a  youthful  and  vigorous  people,  able  them  to  put  in  play  this  ac- 
Of  a  like  exaltation  of  mental  encr-  lion  before  they  can  renovate  their 
gy  over  civil  feebleness,  Rome,  and  strength.  Slow,  but  sure,  measures 
l^reece  herself,  in  the  earlier  periods  are  best  suited  to  them, — no  longer 
of  their  history,  are  powerful  exam-  wielding  the  nerved  and  vigorous 
pies;  so  also  are  many  of  the  free  arm  of  untried  youth,  but  standing 
ikivemmenu  which  have  started  in-  as  a  worn-out  champion,  in  whom 
to  cxistonce,  and  uken  their  place  every  nerve  and  muscle  has  been  re- 
among  modem  nations.  With  a  laxed,  and  who  must  gain  a  new 
people,  however,  who  have  ^ain  to  stren^h  before  he  can  resume  the 
ascend  the  precipice  down  wliich  they  combat.  This  strength  they  can  only 
have  been  hurled  from  their  former  regain  by  the  gradual  removal  of  the 
eminence,  the  case  is  different.  Their  causes  which  have  been  steadily  and 
descent  has  not  been  the  movement  securely  working  their  depression, 
of  a  moment,  day,  or  year,  but  has  and  which,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add, 
been  effected  in  tlie  slow  and  sure  can  now  only  be  removed  by  the  a- 
•tep  of  centuries.  The  ground  on  melioration  of  their  condition.  Un- 
which  they  formerly  stood  has  been  lew  they  be  intellectually  invigorated, 
vmdermin^  gradually,  and  they  have  it  is  vain  for  them  to  look  forward  to 
not  at  once  been  precipitated  to  the  their  future  emancipation  from  the 
bottom.  There  has  been  many  a  Court  of  Constantinople,  as  bringing 
resting-place.  Each  new  descent  has  along  with  it  any  lasting  and  sub- 
shower^  upon  them,  as  they  fell,  a  stantial  advantage  to  themaelvea. 
new  accumulation  of  rubbish.  Ad-  In  any  former  attempts  the  Greeks 
ditional  accessions  have  bowed  them  have  made  to  re-assure  their  liberties, 
to  the  duKf.  and  almost  buried  them  we  have  seen  the  weakness  and  im- 
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:6er  heaven,  would  have  snatched 
such  glimpses  of  knowledge  through 
-^Ihe  obscurity  of  despotism,  as  would 
fja'sT  rendered  their  tardiest  efforts  at 
^'once  unanimous  and  irresistible ; 
from  the  streets  of  the  Fanal,  to  the 


5  valleys  of  Cyprus,  one  triumphant 


m 


acclamation  .would  have  attended  the 
inarch  of  independence.  That  was 
the  moment  intended  by  Nature  for 
the  Greek  revolution  ;  then  indeed 
would  its  birth  have  taken  place  with¬ 
out  convulsion  ;  its  growth  would 
have  been  erect  and  regular,  and  its 
hands  unstained  by  crimes.'* 

In  this  country  there  has  been  no 
small  degree  of  misapprehension,  as 
to  the  actual  feelings  and  condition 
of  the  people  of  Greece.  The  man 
who,  at  the  present  moment,  visits 
that  land,  his  mind  teeming  with 
the  glowing  descriptions  of  heroic 
devotedness  to  the  cause — of  patriotic 
enthusiasm,  deep  felt  and  universal — 
and  of  noble-stirring  and  wide-spread 
aspiration  after  fre^om,  visits  it  but 
to  have  his  fond  anticipations  blast¬ 
ed — to  see  that  the  reflected  shadow 
of  their  spirit  is  but  a  splendid 
mockery  of  the  reality — and  to  look 
upon  Greece  when  the  cloak  of  her 
romance  is  rent  asunder  in  the  na¬ 


ked  deformity  of  spiritless  poverty 
and  wretchedness.  The  minds  of 
her  population  are  by  no  means  so 
firmly  attached  to  it  as  to  sufler  the 

pains  of  martyrdom  in  the  cause  of 
freedom.  Many,  very  many  there 
are,  it  cannot  be  denied,  sincerely 
and  devoutly  affected  towards  the 
revolution;  men  who  have  proved 

their  zeal  and  devotedness,  by 'dis¬ 
interested  and  gallant  enterprize ;  but 
it  is  equally  answerable  to  truth, 
that  there  still  are  many,  and  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  people,  who 
have  taken  up  the  cause  of  their 
country  from  other  motives,  and 
with  indifference — without  appreci¬ 
ating,  or  attempting  to  appreciate, 
the  great  object  it  has  in  view.  This 
is  but  the  effect  of  the  great  active 
power  which  has  rendered  hitherto 
ineffectual,  and  ever  must  render 
ineffectual — so  long  as  they  continue 
in  their  present  condition— the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  Greeks  ;  viz.  their  moral 
and  political  degradation.  It  is 
needless  to  say,  as  some  have  said, 
that  any  sudden  attempt,  on  their 
part,  can  as  suddenly  do  away  with, 
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and  counteract  this  impediment* 
Even  were  it  possible  to  conceive, 
that  by  one  violent  convulsion  they 
could  shake  themselves  free,  could 
they  stand  as  freemen  ?  Should  even 
the  tottering  and  crazy  dynasty 
which  holds  its  despotism  over  them 
be  swept  away  in  the  attack — should 
they  emancipate  themselves,  could 
they  retain  their  emancipation?  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  a  people  can 
rise  at  once  above  their  degradation, 
when  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
obliterate  the  control  in  which  it 
holds  them  ;  and  it  is  vain  to  hope, 
that,  in  their  present  condition,  the 
curse  of  that  condition  will  not  cling 
to  every  attempt  they  make.  VV’^e 
cannot  delude  ourselves  into  the 
belief,  that  a  people,  disorganized, 
relax^,  fallen,  and  degraded,  can 
at  once  rise  free  and  unincumbered 
from  beneath  the  load  which  long 
years  have  bound  firmly  upon  them, 
and  engrained  deeply  into  their  cha¬ 
racter,  henceforth  to  act  and  con¬ 
duct  themselves  like  men  who  have 
known  no  such  subjugation.  We 
say  it  again  and  again,  it  is  morally 
and  physically  impossible. 

No  doubt,  we  do  meet  in  history 
with  revolutions  which  have  been 
effected  by  nations  seemingly  la¬ 
bouring  under  all  possible  disadvan¬ 
tages.  Examine  what  has  preceded 
or  followed  their  success.  With¬ 
draw  the  veil,  and  look  upon  their 
aituation  previously ;  descend  into 
their  story,  and  learn  what  was 
their  condition  afterwards.-  On  this 
experimental  test  we  venture  to 

hazard  the  fate  of  the  assertion  we 
have  made— that  the  moral  degra¬ 
dation  of  a  people  does,  and  ne¬ 
cessarily  will  retard  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  their  condition,  so  long  as 
its  sway  over  them  continues  unas- 
sailed.  Look  to  America,  the  most 
successful  instance  of  modern  revo¬ 
lution.  What  was  the  condition  of 
her  population?  Simply  this,  the 
greater  part  werejn  that  state  of 
moral  and  intellectual  .vigour  on 
which  they  could  trust  for  support 
within  themselves.  The  subjects 
of -the  colonies  were  equal  to  the 

task  they  undertook  of  modelling  a 
Government  for  their  own  use.  They 
had  not  to  combat  against  the  long- 
enduring  vices  of  centuries,— they 
were  disencumbered,  and  ready  girt 
H 
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for  tlic  rontest,  anti  tliPV  hsil 

exert  their  younp  and  nerved  vij;our  , 
yet  mark  the  difficulty  with  whicii 
they  sc'Cured  their  end,  and  think 
of  the  very  slight  and  superadded 
vij^our  which  would  have  been  suf¬ 
ficient  to  have  disapj>ointed  it.  1  he 
then  condition  of  North  America 

was  dift'erent  from  what  is  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  iireece,  and  probably 
there  is  no  fair  room  for  compari¬ 
son  between  the  two.  Still  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  American  revolution, 
and  the  j>erilous  chance  by  which 
she  secured  her  purpose,  goes  at 
least  to  shew,  that  the  end  of  revo¬ 
lutions — the  secure  establishment  of 
civil  rights,  is  an  object  which  can¬ 
not  now-a-days  be  ohtainetl  by  the 
mere  etfervesccnce  of  popular  and 
uncontrolled  enthusiasm.  Nay,  more, 
it  serves  to  shew  the  iinineiise  dif¬ 
ficulty  with  which  even  a  people, 
morally  and  politically  fitted  for  re¬ 
volt,  have  to  surpass  before  they  can 
fully  establish  tlieir  liberties  under 
a  new'  iiovermnent  on  a  sure  basis. 

On  the  other  hand,  look  to  a  revo¬ 
lution  which  has  been  begun  and 
carried  on  under  much  the  same 
circumstances,  and  with  much  the 
same  spirit  as  the  one  we  are  now  con¬ 
sidering.  Look  to  the  late  insurrec¬ 
tion  in  Spain.  Here  one  portion  of 
the  nation  was  only  pitted  against 
the  other,  and  so  far,  it  may  be  said, 
there  is  no  comparison  existing  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  Though  we  have 
ourselves  seen,  in  (ireecc,  (Ireek  ris¬ 
ing  against  llreek,  and  liave  wit¬ 
nessed  civil  discord,  far  more  power¬ 
ful  than  civil  union,  we  will  even 
allow  that  here  the  comparison  fails. 
Nevertheless,  the  object  in  both 
countries  was  the  same.  The  in¬ 
surgents  in  either  land  had  the  same 
war-word,  LiBfcRTY.  The  deep-mut¬ 
tered  curse  on  oppression,  and  the 
wild  frantic  call  to  freedom,  were  as 
loudly  pealeil  forth,  and  echoed  back 
among  the  inounuins  of  Castile  and 
Arragon,  as  they  had  ever  been  in 
t^  Morea,  or  the  isles  of  Greece. 
\  et  mark  the  nothingness  into  which 
this  ebullition  resolves  itself— mark 
the  feebleness  of  its  powers,  and 
lament ;  if  you  will,  that  its  prema¬ 
ture  cxisteace  meltetl  away,  like  an 
unsubstantial  shadow,  into  forget¬ 
fulness,  without  so  much  as  one  vio¬ 
lent  struggle— one  desperate  resolu¬ 


tion,  the  ilcath-lhrow  of  expiring 

freedom.  Mark  all  this,  and  com¬ 
pare  the  condition  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries.  The  inhabitants  of  Spain  were 

not  a  whii  lower— nay,  were  not  so 
low  as  the  Greeks  in  the  grade  of 
civilization.  *1  he  result  of  their  le- 
volution  is  written  in  fearful  cha¬ 
racters,  with  the  blood  of  the  Libe¬ 
rals,  on  the  blocks  of  Madrid  ;  the 
misery  and  the  desolation  ot  its  end 
you  may  read  in  the  haggard  looks, 
the  povertv,  and  the  dejection  of  the 
refugees,  who  have  sought  shelttr  in 
Britain  from  the  storm  they  have 
awakened  but  for  their  own  destruc¬ 
tion.  Many  may  argue  that  they 
are  indebted  for  their  overthrow  to 
the  interference  and  arms  of  a  fo¬ 
reign  jwwer.  True ;  this  was  the 
cause  they  were  so  soon  crushed  ; 
but  is  it  not  equally  true,  that  it  is 
the  apathy  of  the  power  they  are 
contending  against  which  has  pro¬ 
tracted  to  this  time  the  revolution 
of  the  Greeks  ?  Besides,  it  may  he 
asked,  have  they  nothing  to  appre¬ 
hend  from  foreign  interference.^  Is 
not  the  intriguing  and  self-aggran¬ 
dizing  cabinet  of  Russia  close  by.^ 
Can  the  Greeks  expect  that  all  her 
ministers  shall  be  Capo  d’  Istrias  ? 
Is  not  the  power  of  despotic  Aus¬ 
tria  within  hearing  ?  And  will  the 
potentates  of  the  Holy  Alliance  stand, 
and  look  on  with  indifference,  while 
successful  revolution  is  striking  down 
its  roots,  and  spreading  its  branches 
almost  within  the  very  district  of 
her  rankest  and  most  overgrown  le¬ 
gitimacy  ^  These  are  apprehensions 
not  without  their  weight,  and  Heaven 
forbid  they  ever  should  be  realized  ! 

Allowing,  then,  that  the  Spaniards 
did  entirely  owe  the  disappointment 
of  their  hopes  to  foreign  interference, 
was  this  sufficient,  when  they  did 
attempt  to  withstand  it,  to  have 
dried  up  all  decision,  courage,  and 
vigour  in  action,  within  the  breasts 
of  men  who  professed  to  he  actuated 
by  all  the  courage  and  vigour  of 
most  disinterested  patriotism  ?  Can 
we  ascribe  to  this  that  their  insur¬ 
rection  dissolved  into  worse  than 
nothing,  and  this  without  one  strong 
or  well-conducted  effort,  in  spite  of 
possessing,  attached  to  itself,  experi¬ 
enced  and  warlike  leaders  ?  *  Surely 
not ;  a  more  easy  solution  is  at  hand, 
when  we  look  to  the  condition  of 
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tlic*  great  mass  of  the  people  who 
took  part  in  the  late  insurrection. 
For  the  most  part,  wild,  uneducated, 
lawless  uiouutaineers,  they  knew  not 
the  value  of  the  boon  they  sought, 
lieyond  their  leaders,  it  had  no  charms 
which  could  induce  them  to  stake, 
with  earnestness,  their  lives,  for  its 

prospective  and  unappreciated  bene¬ 
fits.  The  state  of  feeling  is  much 
the  same  among  the  Greeks.  The 
notorious  indiderence  towards  the 
revolution,  which  has  already  evi¬ 
denced  itself  over  a  great  part  of  her 
community,  is  strong  enough  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  fact.  Indeed,  we 
had  no  right  to  expect,  that  a  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  been  born  and  trained 
up  under  a  Government  whose  usur¬ 
pations  have  stolen  gradually  upon 
them,  and  with  the  very  worst  fea¬ 
tures  of  which  they  have  been  ha¬ 
bituated  from  infancy,  shall  at  once 
be  rouged  into  an  opposition  against 
it,  and  that  this  opposition  shall  de¬ 
pend  for  its  continuance  and  effi¬ 
ciency  on  the  hatred  out  of  which  it 
has  originated.  1  n  all  actions  which 
call  for  arduous  and  suffering  exer¬ 
tion,  there  must  be  something  more 
to  keep  up  that  exertion  unabated 
than  mere  antipathy  or  jealousy, 
however  deep  rooted.  There  must 
be  anticipations  of  after  reward  in 
view — anticipations  which  shall  lead 
on  those  who  engage  in  them  stea¬ 
dily  and  undeviatingly  in  the  pro¬ 
secution  of  their  object,  and  which 
they  must  be  able  to  understand  and 
rightly  appreciate.  Now,  we  do  not 
mean  to  deny,  that  anticipations  of 
future  and  glorious  independence 
had  a  great  share  in  originating  the 
Greek  revolution  ;  but  we  question 
much  if  the  Greeks  understood  what 
rational  independence  was,  or  if 
their  appreciation  of  it  were  such 
as  to  have  sustained  them  till  it 
should  have  been  realised. 

When  we  speak  of  the  Greeks, 
and  their  utter  want  of  education, 
our  remarks  apply,  of  course,  only  to 
the  great  body  of  the  people.  In  the 
higher  ranks  there  is  a  considerable 
]>ortion  of  education  and  intelligence. 
For  several  years,  many  of  those  who 
^ssess  the  means  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  resorting  to  different  parts 
of  the  continent,  and  some  even  to 
Britain,  in  the  laudable  pursuit  of 
knowledge.  Mavrocordato  himself 


was  studying  at  Pisa  when  the  break¬ 
ing  out  of  the  present  revolution 
called  him  to  Greece,  to  act  the  im¬ 
portant  part  he  has  since  done  in  the 
affairs  of  his  country.  Knowledge, 
however,  is,  and  has  all  along  been, 
confined  solely  to  this  class.  There 
never  has  been,  nor  is  there  yet  any 

effectualdiffusion  of  education  among 
the  lower  orders.  Accordingly,  they 
have  entered  upon  their  present  at¬ 
tempt  without  one  single  advantage 
they  might  have  derived  from  edu¬ 
cation,  and  with  all  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  their  moral  and  political  de¬ 
basement. 

Indejieiulent  even  of  their  entire 
want  of  means,  in  a  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  jx)int  of  view,  by  whicli  to 
train  and  educate  their  new-fiedged 
patriotisim,  their  deficiency  in  mere 
animal  strength  rendered  it  unwise  in 
the  Greeks  to  commence  their  revo¬ 
lution  when  they  did.  What  resour¬ 
ces,  may  we  ask,  had  they  within 
themselves  in  men,  arms,  or  money  ? 
what  were  the  appliances  with  which 
they  begun,  and  hoped  to  terminate 
this  contest.^  in  truth,  they  had  none 
whatever.  Their  chiefs,  for  the  most 
part,  were  intriguing  politicians, — 
not  the  magnanimous  and  able  leaders 
of  a  nation  awakened  by  oppression  to 
a  sense  of  her  wrongs,  and  fighting 
for  the  prize  of  independence.  What 
has  Colcotroni  done,  but  injured  one 
hundred  fold,  by  his  vile  jealousy  and 
dishonesty,  the  cause  which  he  had 
espoused  ?  (for  though  opposed  to  the 
philhellenic  party,  at  first  he  made 
common  cause  with  them  against  the 
Turk).  What  has  Odysseus  done, 
but  attempted  to  raise  an  indepen¬ 
dent  power  for  himself  in  Attica  }  In 
short,  their  leaders,  with  a  single  ex¬ 
ception  or  two,  of  which  Mavrocor¬ 
dato  is  the  chief,  were  either  double¬ 
dealing  men  of  politics,  from  the  court 
of  Constantinople,  or  uncultivated 
and  barbarian  robbers  from  themoun- 
tains.  Yet,  repugnant  as  their  cha¬ 
racters  seem,  they  were  far  more  fit 
to  conduct  the  enterprise  than  the 
bands  who  followed  them  were  to 
execute  it.  These  were  neither  or¬ 
ganized,  nor  were  they  armed  ;  nor, 
to  supply  the  want  of  order  and  re¬ 
gularity,  were  they  enthusiasts  in 
the  cause. 

Without  superabundant  resources, 
undoubtedly  a  people  may  do  much 
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in  tlic  war  of  revolution,  if  they  start 
upon  their  enterprize  in  stronp;  affec¬ 
tion,  and  with  hearts  tirinly  attached 
to  their  anticipaud  independence. 
Hut  these  feelings  must  be  strong 
t'Hough  to  dissipate  Iroin  their  union 
all  regard  for  sell  or  party.  1  he 
(ireeks  neither  have  resources,  nor 
have  ihcv  this  enthusiastic  atlectiou 
towards  their  cause.  It  is  scarcely 
within  lieiicf,  that  a  nation,  already 
entered  on  the  career  of  inde|)en- 
dence,  originating  in,  and  de’pend- 
ing  entirely  on  iheiiiselves  and  their 
own  resources,  should  have  been 
so  utteiiy  devoid  of  all  necessa¬ 
ries  and  means,  as  the  (ireeks  ac¬ 
tually  were  when  Lord  liyron  arriv¬ 
ed  among  them,  fine  can  hardly 
imagine,  unless  he  were  convinced 
that  a  ])owerful  and  zealous  feeling 
IHTvaded  their  whole  land,  how  any 
people,  under  a  Government  whose 
resources  did  not  equal  the  private 
donations  of  a  not  very  opulent 
ilritish  nobleman,  could  look  for 
a  happy  consummation  to  so  arduous 
a  struggle  as  the  Greeks  had  com¬ 
menced.  Vet  such  w’as  the  actual 
condition  of  thepcopleat  Missolonghi, 
where  it  may  lie  remarked,  the  sjiirit 
of  freedom  was  as  powerful,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  more  unalloyed,  than  in  any 
other  j)art  of  Greece,  and  wlierc,  al¬ 
so,  tht  ir  resources  equalled  those  of 
the  patriots  in  any  other  district. 
A\'hat  conclusion  are  we  to  come  to, 
w  hen  we  are  told  such  truths  as  these, 
that  “  Lord  llyron  contributed  more 
from  his  own  purse  than  the  whole 
Government  put  together,”  or  that 
“  the  j>overty  of  the  Government  and 
of  the  town  became  daily  more  ap¬ 
parent.  They  could  not  furnish  the 
soldiers’  rations,  nor  pay  their  arrears, 
nor  was  there  forthcoming  a  single 
fartliing  of  the  1500  dollars  which 
they  had  agreed  to  furnish  for  the 
fortitications.  Thus  the  whole 
charge  fell  upon  Lord  Byron.”  \\'hat 
conclusion  can  we  draw  from  these, 
and  similar  facts  might  be  adduced 
to  any  extent,  than  that  which  we 
have  repeatedly  stated,  viz.  that  the 
(ireeks  are  involved  in  a  revolution 
which  thev  have  not  the  means  of 
supporting  in  their  present  condition? 

.\n  irnyular  and  inefficiently  act¬ 
ing  force  was  the  natural  consequence 
of  their  deficiency  in  monied  resour- 
as.  'J'his  was  the  crying  evil  which 
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obtruded  itself  at  once  on  Byron’s 
attention,  and  which  be  immediaUdy 
set  himself  about  remedying.  The 
progress  be  made  serves  but  to  shew 
the  progress  the  Greeks  themselves 
would  have  made,  had  they  been  at 
all  previously  prepared  for  the  task 
they  had  entered  upon.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  forming,  at  IMissolonghi, 
an  inconsiderable,  yet,  what  might 
have  been,  an  effective  force.  Since 
Ids  death,  it  has  been  almost  wholly 
dissipated,  having  been,  for  the  most 
part,  composed  of  foreigners  and  ad¬ 
venturers,  who,  having  no  very  strong 
self-interest  at  stake  in  the  question 
of  Greek  independence,  gradually 
relaxed  their  discijdine,  or  retired  al¬ 
together  from  the  scene  of  action, 
when  the  sources  of  their  support 
W’ere  dried  up  on  his  death. 

The  unmanageable  and  outrageous 
conduct  of  the  Suliotes,  by  far  the 
bravest  set  of  men  in  the  Greek  sol¬ 
diery,  is  only  another  confirmation 
of  how  unripe  the  (Greeks  were  for 
revolt.  The  frequent  disputes  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  towns-people  of 
Missolonghi  is  in  itself  sufficiency 
of  proof,  that  the  idea  of  their  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  necessity  of  union, 
had  gained  no  ascendancy  whatever 
over  the  private  and  despicable  feel¬ 
ings  which  have  all  along  guided 
their  conduct  and  actions.  The  fu¬ 
ture  prospects  of  the  revolution,  in 
tlie  breasts  of  a  greater  part  of  the 
Greeks,  never  have  exerted  more  than 
a  secondary  influence.  In  their  pri¬ 
vate  character,  the  modern  Greeks 
have  ever  been  incapable  of  trust.  In 
their  patriotic  efforts,  this  imputation, 
with  some  trivial  exceptions,  has  not 
been  done  away.  There  cannot  be 
a  more  cutting  satire  upon  any  let  of 
men  acting  the  part  of  patriots,  than 
is  conveyed  in  the  w’ords  of  Lord  By¬ 
ron  himself,  their  fondest  friend  and 
supporter.  \Vhen  the  attack  on  Le^ 
panto  was  in  agitation,  Captain  Yorke 
proposed  bringing  a  brig  off'  the 
town,  to  give  refuge  to  the  fugitives, 
whether  Greeks  or  Turks.  “  For 
Heaven's  sake,”  replied  Byron,  “don't 
come,  for  it  they  are  sure  of  a  place  of 
safety,  all  my  troops  will  run  away.’* 
1  he  opinions  of  such  a  man  as 
Lord  Byron  must  always  be  of  the 
utmost  importance,  more  especially 
important  when  given,  as  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  candidly,  of  a  people  to  whose 
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country  and  cause  be  was  sincerely 
devoted.  NVe  tberetbre  take  the  li¬ 
berty  of  transcribing  two  passages,  in 
which  he  speaks  of  them  as  soldiers 
and  men.  Speaking  of  them  in  their 
military  capacity,  “  he  owned  he  had 
no  great  conhdence  in  his  troops,  and 
et  he  must  make  use  of  them,  as  he 
ad  no  better  ;  and  in  order  to  make 
them  better,  he  had  no  other  w'ay 
than  to  obtain  their  confidence  by 
shewing  that  he  had  confidence  in 
them.  Above  all,”  he  added,  these 
si:mi-bariiakians  should  never  en¬ 
tertain  the  least  suspicion  of  your 
personal  courage.”  In  allusion  to 
their  private  character,  “  1  begin  to 
fear,”  he  said,  “  that  1  have  done 
nothing  but  lose  my  time,  money, 
and  health  ;  but  I  was  prepared  for 
it.  1  knew  that  ours  was  not  a  path 
of  roses,  and  that  1  ought  to  make 
up  my  mind  to  meet  with  deception, 
and  calumny,  and  ingratitude.” 

These  are  the  recorded  opinions  of 
the  patriot  poet  and  the  friend  of 
Greece.  We  leave  them  without 
any  comment  of  ours — they  must 
have  their  weight — and  proceed  to 
bring  under  the  notice  of  our  readers 
the  disunion  and  party-spirit  which 
has  all  along  distracted  the  councils, 

.  and  paralized  the  efforts  of  the  (ireeks. 
This  we  shall  accomplish  most  easily, 
by  selecting  a  passage  or  two  from 
Count  Garnba’s  work,  which  we  do' 
the  more  willingly,  on  account  of  that 
author’s  known  prepossession  and 
bias  towards  the  cause  of  Greek  in¬ 
dependence. 

Adverting  to  the  dissensions  in 
the  Morea,  between  the  legislative 
and  executive  bodies,  and  which  had 
induced  the  latter  to  resort  to  vio¬ 
lence,  “It  was  melancholy  indeed,” 
says  Count  Gamba,  “  that  the  fond 
hopes  of  the  Christian  world  should 
be  thus  frustrated  in  such  a  favour¬ 
able  juncture,  by  the  petty  dissen¬ 
sions  and  selfish  views  of  a  few  chiefs, 
•  and  after  so  many  heroic  exertions.” 
So  also,  when  talking  of  Lord  Byron’s 
arrival  in  Greece :  “  As  soon  as  it 
w  as  known  that  an  English  nobleman 
of  great  fame,  and — what  acted  not 
less  powerfully  on  the  imagination 
of  the  Greeks — of  great  wealth,  ex¬ 
aggerated,  notwithstanding  his  ef¬ 
forts  to  undeceive  them,  was  at  Ce- 
phalonia,  it  is  easier  to  conceive  than 
relate  the  various  means  employed 


to  engage  him  in  one  faction  or  other; 
letters,  messengers,  intrigues,  and  re¬ 
criminations — nay,  each  faction  hail 
its  agents,  exerting  every  art  to  de¬ 
grade  its  opponent.”  To  take  another 
example:  “  It  was  added  that  (’ol- 
cotroni  was  stronger  than  theiiovern- 
ment,  and  that  the  Greeks  were  more 
intent  in  persecuting  and  calumnia¬ 
ting  each  other,  than  in  securing  the 
independence  of  their  country.  For¬ 
tunately  they  were  not  seriously 
menaced  from  any  quarter  by  tlie 
enemy.  There  was  more  to  be  feareil 
from  their  own  dissensions  than  from 
the  Turks.” 

Extreme  as  was  their  disunion  and 
party-discords  at  the  commencement 
of  the  revolution,  it  is  a  circumstance 
of  fearful  aspect,  that  these  liave  in¬ 
creased  as  their  cause  has  advanced. 

It  was  after  the  affairs  of  'riiermo- 
pylac,  Ipsara,  and  Samos,  that  ('ol- 
cotroni  became  the  renegailc  to  bis 
country’s  liberty,  and  displayed  the 
dark  and  dismal  villany  wdiicb  bis 
conduct  within  these  few  months 
back  has  exhibited.  W  hat,  then,  are 
we  to  expect  from  a  people,  not  only 
ignorant  and  incapable  of  action, 
but  headed  by  a  set  of  men  in  whom 
vile  and  abominable  selfishness  have 
assumed  the  direction  of  their  con¬ 
duct  }  What  but  ruin  to  their  cause  ? 

Nor  must  we  overlook  the  influence 
which  the  character  of  the  modern 
Greeks — strongly  featured  as  it  is — 
will  necessarily  have  over  their  exer¬ 
tions.  In  modern  times,  the  Greeks 
never  have  possessed  any  steady 
equality  of  temper ;  from  whatever 
cause,  they  have  always  displayed  the 
extremes  of  mental  temperament. 
Sanguine  enthusiasts  to-day,  depress¬ 
ed  and  melancholy  on  the  morrow, — 
haughty,  impetuous, — daring  at  one 
time,  at  another  cringing,  dispirited, 
cast  down.  No  people  haveever  shewn 
themselves  less  able  than  they  are 
of  kee})ing  up  any  high  and  fixed 
determination,  when  their  circum¬ 
stances  have  rendered  it  absolutely 
indispensable  that  it  should  be  main¬ 
tained  ;  and  no  people,  in  spite  of 
all  their  natural  gaiety  of  temper, 
have  shewn  themselves  more  subject 
to  casual  depression  from  inadequate 
causes.  ' 

Now  what  must  be  the  consequen¬ 
ces  to  a  people  with  whom  the  most 
important  and  arduous  concerns  arc 
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ti)  ho  (lircctod  hv  hiihilvulcs  of  iiiiiul 
Mu  h  as  these  ?  ''I'hey  live,  and  move, 
aiul  act,  in  a  land  of  hallucination  ; 
the  slaves  of  iinapnation  and  mo¬ 
mentary  feeling,  their  conduct  ne¬ 
cessarily  must  he  wavering  and  in- 
ilecisive.  'I’lieir  judgment,  at  the 
present  moment,  is  unrij»e  and  feeble 
— at  best  a  species  of  natural  cunning 
— and  they  have  had  no  education 
to  foster  and  strengthen  it.  No  doubt, 
the  I J reeks  have  often  evidenced,  in 
their  character,  a  quick  susceptibility 
to  instantaneous  and  strong  excita¬ 
tion.  'rheir  two  revolutions  (if  they 
may  he  so  calhd)  towards  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  sliew  how  ready 
they  are,  under  the  imi)ression  of  the 
moment,  to  rush  blindfold  into  the 
midst  of  great  and  evident  dan¬ 
ger  ;  hut  then  they  also  shew  how 
easily  the  current  of  their  high- 
wrought  feeling  is  stemmed,  and  how 
inconsiderable  the  obstacles  required 
to  dash  even  their  proudest  aspira¬ 
tions. 

'rhis  peculiar  character  of  the  un¬ 
educated  (Jreeks — the  variability  and 
susceptibility  of  their  temper — will 
prejudice  their  cause,  he  it  successful 
or  not  ;  but  tenfold  will  it  injure  the 
future  bettering  the  condition  of 
tireece,  if  her  present  attempt  be 
1  rustrated.  Her  population  will  then 
sink  into  a  state  of  wishlessness,  from 
winch  long  years  may  elapse  before 
any  of  her  latent  energies  again  start 
into  action,  or  the  recollection  of  her 
unsuccess  be  effaced  from  her  me¬ 
mory.  ( Ireece  ought  first,  therefore, 
to  have  disincu inhered  herself — and 
there  was  in  her  power  a  possibility 
to  have  done  so  to  a  certain  extent — 
of  the  influence  which  the  natural 
character  of  her  ]H‘ople  must  exert 
over  her  cause,  before  she  had  put 
it  to  so  severe  a  trial  as  she  lias 
now  done.  A  few  years  would  have 
completed  it,  for  the  means  were  al¬ 
ready  in  operation.  Knowledge  had 
Inen  begun  to  be  diffused  amongst 
them,  and  a  system  of  education 
inight  easily  have  been  contrived  to 
diffuse  it  still  more.  Ily  educating 
the  judgment,  this  last  would  then 
unavoidably,  and  at  once,  have  as- 
stTinl  its  true  place,  and  restrained 
aijd  clitTkctl  the  natural  im|H?tuo8ity 
of  the  national  cbiraeter.  As  it  now 
is,  their  whole  conduct  has  been 
irnifla!  by  a  want  of  forethought  and 
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consideration  ;  tin;  afieclions  which 
they  ouglit  to  have  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  their  country  have  been 
forgot,  in  the  changeableness,  variety, 
or  strength,  of  private  feeling,  in 
the  bitterness  of  vile,  paltry,  party- 
spirit,— and  in  the  gratification  of 
petty  individual  etimity. 

Outbreakings  of  irregular  and  dis¬ 
orderly  temper  we  must  expect  to 
find  among  every  people,  more  or 
less,  whatever  may  be  the  cause  in 
which  they  are  connected.  Hut  when 
carried  to  the  extent  we  have  seen 
them  in  fireece,  and  allowed  to  com¬ 
mingle  with,  and  direct  their  most 
serious  concernments,  their  influence 
must  injure  the  eventual  success  of 
the  Greek  cause.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  regret,  that  the  very  source 
and  root  of  this  bane — their  igno¬ 
rance — should  have  been  allowed  to 
ren^i^u  unmolested  in  its  long-estab¬ 
lished  strength.  It  might  have  been 
done  away  with  to  no  unavailable 
extent,  w’e  repeat  it  again,  had  the 
minds  of  the  Greeks  been  cleared  of 
the  mists  of  prejudice  and  unciilti- 
vation,  before  they  had  entered  on 
any  revolution  ;  for  they  are  a  people 
not  without  capabilities — nay,  of  the 
very  liighest  natural  capabilities ; 
but  then  they  are  a  people  who  re¬ 
quire  years  of  education  to  obliterate 
the  deep  canker  which  has  reduced 
them  to  the  very  brink  of  dissolution, 
and  to  place  them  again  before  the 
world  in  their  full,  brilliant,  and 
reiterated  glory. 

In  conclusion  of  the  civil  and  moral 
condition  of  the  Greeks,  we  gather 
these  undenied  and  undeniable  facts 
— that  they  were  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  revolution,  and  are  still, 
in  a  state  of  extreme  moral  degrada¬ 
tion, — that  they  have  not  now,  nor 
ever  have  had,  any  important  resour¬ 
ces  in  men  or  money, — that  what  re¬ 
sources  they  have  are  disorganized, 
irregular,  and  inefficient — that  dis¬ 
union  and  jealousy,  for  the  most  part, 
are  the  great  moving  principles  of 
their  conduct in  short,  that  they 
have  little  patriotism  amongst  them, 
and  what  of  it  they  do  possess,  is 
neutralized  in  its  effects  by  their  de¬ 
basement. 

Under  what  greater  disadvantages 
could  it  have  been  possible  for  a 
people  to  begin  the  arduous  task  of 
national  reformation  ?  The  Greeks 
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have  started  with  all  these,  and  with 
other  inipediinents  to  boot,  impedi¬ 
ments  which  ori«;inated  in  the  rela¬ 
tions  existing  between  the  different 
cominuniiies  of  Europe,  and  their 
own  relations  with  their  more  imme¬ 
diate  neighbours.  To  say  the  least 
of  it,  it  was  imprudent  to  risk  an  at- 
j  tempt  of  this  nature  at  a  time  when 
every  kingdom  and  potentate  of  Eu¬ 
rope  w’ere  in  jealous  vigil  over  the 
equalization  of  power  which  the  last 
peace  had  established,  and  when  all 
were  anxious  and  ready  to  crush  at 
the  very  outset  the  remotest  attempt 
to  disturb  the  scale.  To  say  the 
least  of  it,  it  discovered  a  want  of 
foresight  and  a  rashness  in  the  Greeks 
to  have  raised  the  banner  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  before  first  attempting  to 
correct  the  known  disunion  and  dis¬ 
severance  of  their  own  component 
parts.  The  Albanians  and  ^\’ala- 
chians  were  men  who  should  have 
been  induced  to  make,  and  w’ould 
have  made  common  cause  with  the 
Greeks,  had  the  latter  but  delayed 
for  a  few  years,  until  the  former  had 
entirely  completed  within  themselves 
the  dislike  and  contempt  of  the  Porte 
.  with  which  the  revolt  of  Ali  Pacha 
liad  inspired  them,  until,  in  short,  all 
Greece  had  been  trained  and  discip¬ 
lined  for  the  enterprize. 

The  Moslem  power,  besides,  was 
every  year  wasting  in  a  slow  but  sure 
decay,  while  education  and  commerce 
were  spreading  not  imperceptibly 
among  the  Greeks.  Left  undisturb¬ 
ed,  the  former  would  have  given  up, 
unconscious  to  itself,  every  strong  re¬ 
striction  it  possessed  over  the  people; 
while  the  latter  would  have  been  se¬ 
curely  unloosening  every  tie  the 
other  might  still,  in  its  death-grasp, 
,  have  retained  over  them.  As  it  has 
I  been,  what  must  be  the  consequences 
I  of  this  premature  essay  ?  In  the 

fhrst  place,  it  will  awaken  the  Turks 
to  a  consideration  of  the  actual  state 
of  their  dominion  over  Greece.  Their 
attention  being  thus  directed  towanls 
what  it  ought  to  have  been  the  inte- 
I  rest  of  the  Greeks  to  have  kept  them 
P  in  unsuspecting  ignorance  of,  they 
cannot  fail  to  perceive  at  once  the  at¬ 
tenuated  remnant,  and  really  vision¬ 
ary  existence  of  their  former  political 
|>ower  over  that  land.  Aroused  to 
auch  a  consciousness,  their  energies, 
^razy  and  torpid  as  they  are,  may  be 
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called  forth  into  unusual  exertion. 
And  considering  how  much  the  limits 
of  independence  have  been  contract¬ 
ed  in  Eastern  Greece,  (Tete,  and  the 
Morca,  since  18‘22,  and  how  little,  if 
any  thing,  extended  since  that  time 
in  the  islands  or  elsewhere,  it  is  far 
from  a  distempered  apprehension,  if 
we  should  fear  that  the  Greeks  may 
again  tremble  beneath  the  Crescent 
waved  over  their  land,  imbrued  in 
still  deeper  dyes  of  blood  and  fearful 
tyranny  than  they  have  yet  beheld 
it.  But  even  should  the  contrary  be 
the  result,  and  Turkey,  by  remain¬ 
ing  in  her  present  inertness  and 
apathy,  allow  the  Greeks  to  wrest 
from  her,  one  by  one,  every  hold  she 
has  over  them,  until  she  shall  retain 
not  one  foot  of  land,  and  not  one 
word  of  power,  over  the  whole  extent 
of  their  country,  it  seems  to  us,  in¬ 
deed,  a  matter  of  extreme  doubt 
how  far  even  this  liberation  will  bet¬ 
ter  their  condition. 

Some  have  said  that  any  change 
were  preferable  to  Greece,  than  that 
she  should  longer  continue  under  the 
established  tyranny  of  Turkey.  Wc 
allow  in  full,  that  the  despotism  and 
inhumanity  of  this  power  has  wi¬ 
thered  up  within  the  Greeks  every 
native  energy,  and  left  scarce  **  a  last 
and  lingering  look*'  of  their  former 
spirit  throughout  the  whole  of  that 
unhappy  people  ; — we  allow  in  full, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive 
a  situation  in  which  the  faculties  of 
the  human  mind  have  less  room  to 
expand  into  a  self-consciousness  of 
their  own  power,  than  when  placed 
under  the  blind,  severe,  and  uncon¬ 
trolled  policy  of  the  court  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  ; — we  allow  in  full,  that, 
in  their  day,  the  Greeks  have  had 
too  melancholy  reason  to  curse  the 
domination  she  has  lorded  over  them  ; 
but  we  say,  that  her  domination  was 
mitigated,  and  was  every  day  becom¬ 
ing  less  and  less  bitterly  felt ;  and 
we  cannot  admit  that  the  Greeks, 
were  they  utterly,  to-morrow,  to 
break  asunder  and  cast  off  every  tic 
with  which  she  has  bound  them, 
would  add  one  single  mite  to  their 
future  independence,  or  security,  or 
happiness. 

As  they  are  at  present,  they  have 
neither  the  power  nor  the  knowledge 
within  themselves  to  secure  their 
freedom,  when  it  is  in  their  possession. 
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(»u  anr  firm  basis,  unless  they  can 
wjure  liie  lull  advantage  of  every 
sti'p  they  gain,  by  making  it  a  yan- 
t.ige-grouinl  on  which  they  can  tirin- 
Iv  bi)iion»  tlnir  liberties  ;  they  make 
ilo  advances  whatever  in  establishing 
iheir  utter  glory,  nay  even  their  fu¬ 
ture  saiety.  Should  ever  the  ihrul- 
iloin  of  the  Turk  l)C  thrown  down, 
>vhal  will  hinder  (Ireecefroin  becom¬ 
ing  the  prey  of  any  tioverniiicnt,  base 
enough  to  ftep  forward  and  avail  it¬ 
self  of  her  internal  confusion  t  Hea¬ 
ven  knows,  there  are  such  powers 
close  hy  :  at  this  very  in  jment,  the 
friends*  of  Ci recce  arc  waiting  with 
ar.xious  c\|H'Clation  to  learn  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  deliberations  at  St.  I’eters- 
hur:th.  Hut  should  sIjc  even  remain 
unlurineil  and  untouched  by  other 
^Kjwers,  her  own  disunion  and  de¬ 
gradation  would  plunge  her  as  deep 
Hs  ever  into  the  guiph  from  which 
she  is  now  alieiupling  to  emerge. 
Ivcerv  true  admirer  of  Hreece  would 
rather  sorrow  over  her  as  she  now  is, 
than  look  upon  her  land  parcelled 
out  into  a  number  of  insignificant 
and  inglorious  cjinmunities,  torn 
asumler  by  dissension,  and  preclud¬ 
ing  the  liOjH.'  of  ever  again  beliold- 
ing  1 1  recce  united  as  H  recce  ought 
to  he  uuiud.  Clrcccc  must  be  free 
ami  wholly  free, — a  land  of  liberty 
and  strength, — or  belter  far  for  her 
that  the  name  of » RLtnoM  had  never 
sounded  on  her  ears,  only  to  be  in- 
«listinctly  understood,  and  to  be  rea¬ 
lized  in  what,  in  fact,  would  be  but 
slavery  under  another  name.  Greece 
has  no  medium  ;  if  she  would  again 
relight  her  splendour  among  the 
nations,  slie  must  either  shake  her¬ 
self  independent,  and  secure  her 
fretdum  on  the  safe  fooling  of  a  re- 
vigorateil  and  well-ordered  constitu¬ 
tion,  or  better  that  she  should  still 
reinain  in  the  bondage  she  has  long 
endured.  She  cannot  take  up  a 
midillc  ground,  and  follow  half  mea¬ 
sure?,  else  she  will  open  upon  herself 
the  tioiKi-gates  which,  though  the 
Mabomeun  |>owcr  may  be  swept 
away  in  the  toirent,  will  tear  asunder 
and  hurl  away  every  embankment  on 

which  her  civil  existence  possibly  can 
rest.  Nor  would  it  alter  thecase  though 
it  were  ceruin  that  knowledge  was 
tilently  spreading  over  the  great  mass 

ot  the  Greek  l>opulation,  as  they  ad- 
vancetl  in  their  career  of  indt*pen- 
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dence.  The  foundations  of  their  fu. 
ture  political  fabric,  if  any  such  be  in 
jjrogression,  will  V)e  laid  in  uneduca¬ 
tion,  and  he  the  handiwork  of  young 
and  inexperienced  craftsmen.  Un¬ 
stable,  and  ill-arranged,  they  may  be 
demolished  ere  well  begun  ;  at  all 
events,  their  imperfections  will  extend 
to  the  future  building,  and,  from  the 
present  hazardous  situation  of  Greece, 
>;ay  nullify  all  the  after  experinets 
of  more  matured  knowledge. 

“  Greece,”  says  Lord  Byron,  in  a 
letter  to  Mavrocordato,  “is  at  pre¬ 
sent  placed  between  three  measures, 
— either  to  reconqutr  her  liberty,  to 
become  a  dependance  of  the  sove¬ 
reigns  of  Europe,  or  to  return  to  a 
'J  urkish  province.  J:?he  has  the 
choice  only  of  these  three  alterna¬ 
tives.  C  ivil  war  is  but  a  road  which 
leads  to  the  two  latter.  If  she  is 
desirous  of  the  fate  of  ^^allachia  and 
the  Crimea,  she  may  obtain  it  to¬ 
morrow  ;  if  of  that  of  Italy,  the  day 
after ;  but  if  she  wishes  to  become 
truly  Greece,  free  and  independent, 
she  must  resolve  to-day,  or  she  will 
never  again  have  the  opportunity.” 

Unfortunately,  however,  Greece 
is  in  that  situation  in  which  she  can 
neither  adopt  nor  follow  out  any  re¬ 
solution  which  is  likely  to  be  of  any 
service  to  her.  The  only  hope  she 
can  look  forward  to  is,  thiut  she  may 
acquire  some  years  of  rest  to  renovate 
her  strength,  and  to  allay  her  own 
intestine  disturbances.  Let  her  not 
attempt  to  hew  down  the  power  of 
the  'furk  in  her  present  state  of  inex¬ 
perience,  it  she  is  to  receive  no  be¬ 
nefit  from  it  but  to  be  mangled  in 
its  tall.  Let  her  train  up  her  popu¬ 
lation  to  the  combat,  before  she  put 
deadly  weapons  in  their  hands,  which 

may  turn  upon  themselves.  Above 
all,  let  her  not  delude  herself  in  the 
idea  that  she  may  raise  a  constitu¬ 
tion  now,  in  her  immaturity,  which 
shall  he  a  fit  guerdon  of  her  perilous 
strife,  or  which  shall  secure  to  her 
the  lasting  happiness,  comfort,  and 

light,  of  independence. 

Some  may  deem,  that  all  those 
dark  foreboilings  which  now  appear 
to  cloud  the  future  prospects  of  Greece 
are  overdrawn.  Would  to  God,  we 
answer,  that  they  may  he  so!  and 
would  to  God  that  a  brighter  sky, 
though  at  present  obscured  from  our 
eyes,  Were  about  to  break  over  the 
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**  land  of  the  inany-Iaurelled  brave" 
•-and  that  we  may  again  behold  this 
illustrious  people  and  their  coun- 
try  rise  like  a  phoenix  from  her 
ashes,  out  of  this  revolution,  and  once 
more  be  Grecians  and  Greece  ! 

Ar  yaeo  fxiv  ^otvoiroto  uSe 

axoxpW'a/,  ori  (aiv  f4,6^o;  dm; 
iKuvor 

*il;  oi  Ttvxict  KcthK  Tru^tcfftrai,  oTci  ti; 
CCV76 

* AydQU'TUV  TTOXtfiJV  ^CCVfZ.UCfT£ret{,  OJ  K£I/ 

tO/)Toti.  Iliad  XVIII.  \Q\th  line. 

AVe  had  intended  to  offer  still  far- 
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We  receive  with  no  ordinary  plea- 
•ure  every  addition  to  the  informa¬ 
tion  we  possess  regarding  the  his¬ 
tory  or  the  literature  of  past  times. 
However  slight  the  accession,  it  al¬ 
most  always  enables  us  to  supply 
existing  defects,  or  correct  previous 
impressions.  In  this  point  of  view, 
the  publication  of  every  relic  of  men 
who  have  been  distinguished  either 
by  their  literary  attainments  or  their 
political  situation,  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance,  and  is,  in  truth,  a  sort  of 
duty  which  their  successors  owe 
alike  to  them  and  to  us — to  them,  as 
exhibiting  their  characters  to  poste¬ 
rity  in  a  true  light,  and  to  us,  as 
enabling  us,  not  only  to  form  an  ac¬ 
curate  judgment  of  the  past,  but 
thereby  to  make  a  more  correct  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  future.  If  this  observa¬ 
tion  is  particularly  applicable  to  any 
one  branch  of  the  remains  of  emi¬ 
nent  men,  it  is  to  their  epistolary 
writings— ^those  delighful  records  of 
the  mind,  which  exhibit  its  inmost 

recesses,  and  unfold  its  secret  work¬ 
ings.  It  is  in  these  compositions 
that  we  trace  most  readily  the  writer's 
motives,  and  detect  his  springs  of 
action.  If  unstudied,  or  thrown  off 
in  haste,  they  display  his  character 
in  a  manner  at  once  interesting  and 
satisfactory  ;  if  carefully  elaborated, 
and  anxiously  polished,  they  teach 
us  that  there  is  something  to  be  con¬ 
cealed,  or  that  there  is  a  littleness 
which  deals  in  mystery,  or  an  obli¬ 
quity  which  dreads  disclosure.  In 
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ther  some  remarks  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  (ireek  revolution  has 
been  conducted  ;  but  we  have  al¬ 
ready  gone  beyond  the  limits  we 
had  prescribed  lor  ourselves,  anti 
probably  also  the  patience  of  our 
readers  ;  we  defer  them,  therefore,  to 
another  opportunity,  when  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  observe  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Britain  recognizing  Clrecian 
independence,  and  also  on  the  real 
advantages  derived  by  Greece  from 
the  attempts  made  in  England  to 
ctlucate  her  population. 

Edinburgh  y  1825. 
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either  case,  however,  we  can  arrive  at 
pretty  just  conclusions.  In  the  for¬ 
mer,  the  process  is  easy  and  direct, 
the  writer  having  done  all  fer  the 
reader — in  the  latter,  it  is  more  dif¬ 
ficult,  and  the  result  is  less  gratify¬ 
ing,  the  reader  being  obliged  most 
frequently  to  draw'  conclusions  of  an 
exactly  opposite  tendency  to  those 
which  the  writer  wished  to  convey. 
But  in  both  cases,  our  opinions  may 
in  general  be  formed  with  tolerable 
accuracy,  and  simply  because  episto¬ 
lary  writings  always  bear  a  direct  re¬ 
ference  to  the  mind  of  the  writer ; 
and  no  man  is  able  to  write  mneb  of 
himself,  without  affording  either  a 
straight  or  a  circuitous  route  to  a 

knowledge  of  his  head  and  liis  heart. 

The  volume  before  us,  though  it 
does  not  add  much  to  our  previous 
knowledge  respecting  the  writers  of 
the  letters  contained  in  it,  or  the  in¬ 
dividual  to  whom  they  were  address¬ 
ee!,  is  a  pretty  gocel  illustration  of 
the  foregoing  remarks.  ^Ve  find  in 
it  a  great  number  of  letters,  relating 
chiefly  to  our  history  and  literature 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
a  period  of  much  interest,  both  in  a 
political  and  literary  point  of  view. 
The  writers,  too,  are  very  numerous, 
and  hence  we  have  very  few  letters 
from  each— -of  some,  indeed,  we  have 
only  one  specimen.  Yet  isolated  and 
imperfect  as  the  letters  are,  we  ven¬ 
ture  to  assert,  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  writer  in  the  volume  of  whom 
they  do  not  furnish  some  traits  which 
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enable  iis  tiibcr  to  form  a  new  csti- 
inatf,  or  to  correct  our  previous 
opinion  of  bis  worth  or  ot  bis  talents. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  we  regard 
the  volume  as  an  instructive  one,  and 
are  disposed  to  acknowledge  the  la¬ 
bours  of  its  editor  with  tliankfulness, 
though  we  certaiidy  must  regret  that 
it  diMs  not  contain  more  to  gratify 
our  curiosity.  Hut  we  shall ^  give 
our  readers  an  op|K)rtimiiy  of  judg¬ 
ing  for  themselves. 

W’e  presume  it  is  scarcely  neces¬ 
sary  to  premise,  that  the  late  Mr  Os¬ 
wald  of  Dunnikier,  during  a  political 
life  of  nearly  thirty  years,  (from 
ITtl  to  176S,)  lived  on  terms  of 
friendship  with  many  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  |)olitical  and  literary  cha¬ 
racters  of  that  period.  \\  ith  the 
former,  his  successive  othcial  situa¬ 
tions  of  C'ommissioner  of  the  Navy, 
l^ord  of  'frade,  Lord  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury,  and  Treasurer  of  Ireland, 
brought  him  into  immediate  contact ; 
witli  the  latter,  his  literary  acquire¬ 
ments,  his  tine  taste,  and  open  man¬ 
ners,  placed  him  at  once  on  the  foot¬ 
ing  of  a  ])alron  and  friend.  By  both, 
bis  inte'grity,  his  patriotism,  and  his 
benevolence,  were  duly  appreciated, 
and  procured  for  him  a  large  portion 
of  their  esteem  and  regard.  The  cor¬ 
respondence  of  such  a  man  must 
have  been  voluminous  and  extreme¬ 
ly  valuable,  but  unfortunately  the 
greater  nund)er  of  his  manuscripts 
was  consumed  by  an  accidental  tire, 
and  it  is  merely  the  remnant  which 
escaped  destruction  that  now  makes 
its  appearance,  ^^’^e  regret  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  exceedingly,  and  every 
I)erson  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
merits  and  habits  of  the  late  Mr  Os¬ 
wald,  or  interested  in  the  literary 
history  of  our  country,  must  partici- 
j)ate  in  our  sorrow.  Mr  Oswald  was 
no  ordinary  statesman,  whose  life 
was  spent  in  the  heartless  routine  of 
official  duty.  He  mingled  the  la- 
^urs  of  the  state  with  literary  en¬ 
joyment,  and  the  practice  of  pure 
and  extensive  benevolence.  He  was 
the  warm  admirer  and  protector  of 
genius,  and  to  some  of  the  literary 
ornainents  of  his  own  eountry  in  par¬ 
ticular,  he  was  not  merely  the  con¬ 
stant  and  judicious  friend,  but  the 
*^1***’***^  critic  and  steady  counsellor. 
But  wc  must  refer  such  of  our  read- 
cr|  as  may  wish  to  peruse  a  more  en- 
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larged  account  of  Mr  Oswald’s  life 
and  manners,  to  a  very  neat  and  mo¬ 
dest  preface  by  the  Editor  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  volume,  who,  though  he  avows 
himself  a  descendant,  has  executed 
his  task  with  commendable  delicacy 
and  impartiality. 

The  first  letters  in  the  volume,  and, 
w’C  regret  to  add,  almost  the  only  let¬ 
ters  written  by  Mr  Oswald  hiniself, 
which  have  been  preserved,  are  those 
addressed  to  Imvd  Karnes,  and  in¬ 
serted  in  Woodhouselee’s  elegant  me¬ 
moirs  of  his  Lordship.  M  ith  these 
our  readers  must  be  familiar,  and  wc 
proceed,  therefore,  to  extract  a  spe¬ 
cimen  from  tlie  pen  of  the  celebrated 
Judge  to  whom  they  w’ere  addressed. 

It  is  somewhat  vexatious  to  think, 
that  an  acute  ])bilosopbcr,  and  a 
learned  man,  like  Lord  Kaines,  was 
obliged  to  undergo  the  mortification 
of  witnessing  others  preferred  to  him¬ 
self,  persons  whose  claims  could  only 
exist  in  ministerial  favour,  and  whose 
very  names  perished  with  their  own 
inglorious  existence.  But  such  was 
the  lamentable  exercise  of  ministe¬ 
rial  power  in  those  times,  and,  un¬ 
fortunately  for  our  poor  neglected 
country,  we  liave,  till  of  late,  seen  but 
too  much  of  the  same  influence  banc- 
fully  exerted  in  our  own  times,  and 
we  have  only  now  to  admire  the  good 
liumour  and  good  sense  with  which 
his  Lordship  speaks  of  his  disap¬ 
pointments. 

Lord  Kavicx  io  Mr  OsxcaUl. 

Edinburf’h,  Cth  March  17^*0. 

I  lay  hold  of,  as  a  pretext  for  writing, 
the  opportunity  I  have  to  congratulate 
you  upon  your  victory  over  Thurot,  but 
not  upon  his  death  ;  for  he  was  a  man 
not  less  eminent  for  humanity  than  gal¬ 
lantry. 

I  understand  from  Mr  Udny,  that  a  re¬ 
monstrance  is  presented  to  the  Treasury, 
with  respect  to  the  tax  given  to  many 
Royal  Burghs,  of  two  pennies  per  pint  of 
ale  brewed  and  sold  within  their  town. 
I  cannot  help  joining  in  this  remonstrance ; 
for  experience  has  proved  it  a  most  hurt¬ 
ful  tax,  not  less  to  the  revenue  than  to 
the  landed  interest.  I  am  preparing  some 
materials  to  set  this  in  the  clearest  light. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  beg  you’ll  talk  to  Mr 
Townsend,  if  not  past  remedy,  to  forbear 
hurting  his  town  of  Dalkeith,  by  intro¬ 
ducing  that  tax  there. 

Our  President  cannot  last  long.  Can 
you  do  anything  for  me  to  prevent  repeat¬ 
ed  disgraces  ?  I  have  no  objection  against 
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the  Ju^lice-Clei  k,  or  MuUo,  as  elder 
judges,  besides  the  hojx;  ot  Ijcin"  cIlK)\vcd 
into  a  .lusiiciary  gown,  liut  i  sliuU  think 
it  a  hiiter  pill  to  have  the  Advoeate  put 
over  niy  hetul.  Nor,  at  any  rate,  will 
this  measure  answer,  for  he  will  ruin  the 
Court.  He  has  neitlicr  temper  nor  law 
to  do  any  good  there.  I  would  not,  how¬ 
ever,  be  a  burden  u|>on  your  shoulders. 
Hat  her  than  give  you  much  trouble,  1 
would  drop  all  pretensions. 

Yours, 

(Signed)  Henry  Home. 

Wc  now  present  our  readers  with 
a  very  pleasing  letter  from  the  pen 
of  our  celebrated  historian,  Hume. 
It  is  one  which  does  honour  equally 
to  the  writer,  and  to  him  to  whom  it 
was  addressed  ;  and  is  valuable,  we 
think,  in  another  respect,  inasmuch 
as  it  shews,  that  though  Hume  may 
be  justly  accused  of  many  partialities 
in  liis  great  work,  he  was  in  general 
neither  intentionally  prejudiced,  nor 
careless  in  his  search  after  facts. 

Mr  D.  Ilumc  to  Mr  Osrvald, 

Dear  Sir, 

I  am  to  give  you  great  and  very  hearty 
thanks  fur  your  care  in  providing  fur  my 
cousin  at  my  desire.  The  quickness  in 
doing  it,  and  the  many  obliging  circum* 
stances  attending  that  good  office,  I  shall 
uot  readily  forget.  What  is  usual,  they 
say,  makes  little  impression  ;  but  that 
this  rule  admits  of  exceptions,  I  feel  upon 
every  instance  of  your  friendship. 

Mr  Mure  told  mc  that  you  had  under, 
taken  to  get  satisfaction  with  regard  to 
the  old  English  subsidies,  1  cannot  satis¬ 
fy  myself  on  that  head  ;  but  1  lind  that  all 
historians  and  antiquarians  are  as  much 
at  a  loss.  The  nobility,  1  observe,  paid 
according  to  their  rank  and  quality,  not 
their  estates.  The  counties  were  subject¬ 
ed  to  no  valuation,  but  it  was  in  the  power 
of  the  commissioners  to  sink  the  sums 
demanded  ujion  every  individual,  without 
raising  it  u{K>n  others  ;  and  they  practis¬ 
ed  this  art  when  discontented  with  the 
Court,  as  Charles  complains  of  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  subsidies  voted  by  his  third 
Parliament.  Yet  it  seems  certain  that 
there  must  have  been  some  rule  of  esti* 
ination.  What  was  it  ?  why  was  it  so 
variable  ?  Lord  Straflbrd  raised  an  Irish 
subsidy  from  £.12,000  to  £.40,000  by 
changing  [the]  rule  of  valuation,  but  the 
Irish  Parliament,  after  his  impeachment, 
brought  it  dowm  again.  If  Mr  Harding 
undertakes  the  solution  of  this  matter,  it 
will  be  rerjuisite  to  have  these  difficulties 
in  his  eye.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  wc 
arc  to  have  your  coiiqiany  here  this  sum¬ 


mer,  and  that  I  shall  have  an  op(H)rtunity 
of  talking  over  this,  and  many  other  sub- 
jeets,  where  1  want  your  advice  and  opi¬ 
nion.  The  mure  1  advance  in  my  work, 
the  more  am  I  convinced  that  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Kngland  has  never  yet  been  writ¬ 
ten,  not  only  for  style,  which  is  notorious 
to  all  the  world,  hut  also  for  matter  ;  such 
is  the  ignorance  and  partiality  of  all  our 
bisturians.  Uapin,  whom  I  had  an  es. 
teem  for,  is  totally  despicable.  I  may  l>e 
liable  to  the  reproach  of  ignorance,  hut  1 
am  certain  of  escaping  that  of  partiality. 
The  truth  is,  there  is  so  much  reason  to 
blame  and  praise,  alternately.  King  and 
Parliament,  that  1  am  afraid  the  mixture 
of  both  in  my  composition  being  so  equal, 
may  {lass  sometimes  for  au  airectutiun, 
and  not  the  result  of  judgment  and  evi¬ 
dence.  Of  this  you  shall  he  judge  ;  for 
1  am  resolved  to  encroach  on  your  leisure 
and  patience  ;  Qncm  verb  arrijfuity  tenet 
occiditque  Icgcndo.  Let  me  hear  of  you 
as  you  pass  through  the  town,  that  we 
may  concert  measures  for  my  catching 
you  idle,  and  without  company,  at  Kirk- 
aldy.  1  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  affectionately, 
(Signed)  David  Hume. 

We  pass  over  various  letters  from 
Mr  Home,  the  author  of  Douglas,  to 
whom  Mr  Oswald  proved  a  valuable 
friend,  that  we  may  present  our  read¬ 
ers  with  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Dr 
Hugh  Blair  ;  and  we  call  their  at¬ 
tention  to  this  extract,  chiefly  because 
it  shews,  that  the  silly  cant  which 
prevails  among  the  moderates,  as 
they  are  styled,  in  our  clerical  courts 
at  the  present  day,  is  the  heir-loom 
of  their  predecessors,  and  has  been 
the  ground-work  of  all  the  selfish 
and  unprincipled  applications  of  a 
party  for  ministerial  patronage  du¬ 
ring  the  last  century.  What  will  our 
readers  think  of  the  philanthropy 
and  candour  of  this  elegant  sermon- 
writer,  when  he  finds  him  branding 
his  opponents  in  the  church  court  as 
factious  men,  who  are  not  the  friends 
of  Government  and  law  }  But  our 
surprise  need  not  end  here :  the  very 
same  phrases  are  employed  at  this 
hour  by  those  clergymen  who  still 
form  the  dominant  party  in  the 
church,  in  reference  to  their  fellow- 
members,  whose  abilities,  and  zeal 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  are 
a  daily  and  hourly  satire  on  the 
religious  apathy  and  worldly  pur¬ 
suits  of  their  self-styled  **  mode¬ 
rate’’  brethren.  But  it  is  time  to 


(*■<  Memorials  oj  //«•'  Kif^ht  Ilaii, 

hear  Dr  lUair's  nostruin  for  Bound 
church  govcrinncnt,  as  it  was  pressed 
upon  a  servant  ot  the  crown,  and  a 
dispenser  of  crown  patronage,  sixty 
ur  seventy  years  ago. 

The  Jicv.  Jlui^h  liliir  to  Mr  Oswald. 


Jitmes  Osu  uld  oj  l^iiimik'icr.  QJuly 

vost  Stewart  of  Edinburgh,  who  was 
tried  for  favouring  the  rebellion  of 
1745,  and  who  is  very  generally  be¬ 
lieved,  at  this  time,  to  have  been 
friendly  to  the  claims  of  the'  Pre¬ 
tender  ^  we  give  it  w’ithout  comment. 

Mr  Arch.  Stewart  to  Mr  Oswald. 


Dkar  Sir, 

Mr  Shaw  informed  you  by  last  post  of 
the  sudden  death  of  our  friend,  i>oor  Dr 
.l.irdinc.  I'  ew  things  could  have  happen* 
od  more  adWting  to  the  circle  of  his 
friends  and  companions  ;  and,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  situation  of  atl’airs  in  the  church,  it 
is  a  real  and  great  public  loss.  Two  olU- 
t'i*H  lue  vacatctl  bv  his  death,  besides  that 
«)f  minister  of  Kdinburgh,— one  of  the 
Deans  of  the  Cha|K*l  Uoyal,  and  Dean  to 
the  <  >rder  of  the  Thistle.  The  last  he  got 
Treated  for  himself,  without  any  salary, 
but  the  penjuisite  of  £.50  upon  the  in¬ 
stalment  of  every  new  knight.  It  is  of 
the  VI ry  greatest  importance  to  us  that 
these  otlices  l>e  l>estowed  upon  moder?tc 
clergymen,  especially  after  the  late  pre¬ 
ferment  to  the  Chaplainry  of  Stirling  (\is- 
tle.  The  l.ord  Chief  Baron  informed  me 
of  the  plan  which  you  was  so  good  as  to 
concert  with  him  and  Lord  Northumber¬ 
land  in  my  favour.  I  submit  most  entire¬ 
ly  to  you  and  him  whether  it  l>e  proper 
to  make  any  application  for  me.  Dr 
UolH’rtHon,  1  know,  has  writ  to  Sir  Alex¬ 
ander  (dlmour  and  Mr  Dempster,  repre¬ 
senting,  that,  unless  the  ministry  choose 
to  iK'stow  those  marks  of  their  counte¬ 
nance  upon  such  clergymen  as  arc  friends 
to  (Jovernment  and  law,  he,  for  his  part, 
will  entirely  withdraw  from  all  sort  of 
church  business  and  management ;  and  he 
has  mentioned  Dr  Drysdale,  (for  whom 
he  had  before  applied  for  Stirling  Castle, 
without  knowing  that  I  was  on  the  field,) 
myself,  and  Mr  Lindsay,  (whom  Mr 
llujne  insisted  he  should  name,)  as  pro- 
l)er  jtersons.  I  lK*lieve  Solicitor  Dundas 
has  recommended  Mr  Webster,  and  one 
I  tundas ;  if  they  should  be  the  men,  fac- 
tKHi  will  Ih?  underst(x>d  to  be  supported 
fr\)m  above ;  and  it  is  in  vain  to  think  of 
supporting  the  cause  of  patronage  any  lon¬ 
ger  in  this  country’.  I  have  w  rit  to  Lord 
Northumlierland  and  the  Chief  Baron  by 
last  post,  uncertain,  indeed,  whether  the 
hist  l)e  now  In  Ixrndon  or  not.  Mrs  Blair 
.'u»ins  with  me  in  Ijeg^dog  to  have  our  best 
respirts  presented  to  Mrs  Oswald  and  you ; 
.nvi  1  ever  am,  with  the  highest  respect 
and  esteem,  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient, 
and  oMiged  humble  servant, 
(Signed)  Hugh  Blair. 

Justice  comjicls  us  to  make  room 
lor  A  letUT  from  the  celebrated  Tro- 


Deau  Sir, 

Never  j>oor  man  was  more  unmerci* 
fully  persecuted  by  the  malice  of  party 
rage  than  1  have  been,  from  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Rebellion  here  to  this  day. 
l.ittle  minds  have  always  recourse  to  low 
artifices ;  and  this  Rebellion,  when  it  was 
lirst  talked  of,  was  not  much  dreaded  ; 
hut  it  hapj)ened  at  a  time  when  our  city 
elections  were  coming  on,  w  hen  it  grew 
more  serious.  One  would  have  thought, 
how  to  suppress  it  would  have  been  the 
upjxirmost  thought  with  everybody  ;  but 
I  found,  to  my  sorrow,  how  to  distress 
me,  and  ruin  my  credit  with  the  town, 
was  what  employed  their  minds  full  as 
much.  I  am  thus  far  in  my  way  to  Lon¬ 
don,  where  I  am  willing  to  encounter  all 
their  malice,  and  w'ish  to  have  my  actions 
sifted  to  the  bottom.  I  only  give  you 
the  trouble  of  this,  to  acquaint  you  of  a 
fact  that  happened  lately. 

I  was  riding  on  from  my  brother’s 
house,  seven  days  ago,  to  take  leave  of 
my  wife  and  family  before  I  set  out  for 
l^ondon.  When  I  came  to  Bellinford, 
.Tames  Steel,  the  landlord,  and  his  wife, 
seemed  much  surprised  to  see  me.  I  ask¬ 
ed  them  w'hy  ?  did  they  think  I  w'as 
dead  ? — No ;  but  Sir  Charles  Gilmer’s 
servant  had  been  there,  and  had  told  in 
the  kitchen,  before  them  and  all  the  ser¬ 
vants,  that  he  himself  had  seen  me  march 
by  Libberton  at  the  head  of  the  Pretend¬ 
er’s  artillery.  1  don’t  doubt  but  this  man 
is  ready  to  swear  to  it.  But  I  thank  God 
I  have  many  creditable  witnesses  that  1 
was  not  within  thirty  miles  of  Edinburgh 
for  some  days  before  their  march ;  and, 
at  the  time  he  mentions,  I  was  at  my 
brother’s  house  here,  along  with  Major 
Cochrane,  John  Coutts,and  several  others. 

1  w’cnt  to  Lord  Minto’s  next  day,  where 
I  stayed  five  nights,  and  then  returned 
to  this  country,  and  from  here  to  Bellin¬ 
ford,  as  I  told  you.  Upon  my  return 
here,  I  was  told  that  the  Newcastle  pa¬ 
per  had  put  me  in,  as  having  taken  the 
command  of  500  horse,  w'hich  is  about 
the  number  that  marched  with  the  artil¬ 
lery,  as  I  am  told ;  and  1  fancy  that  it 
proceeds  from  the  same  information.  Nk 
doubt  the  other  papers  will  transcribe 
this  paragraph  into  theirs,  and  this  report 
will  be  believed  over  the  whole  kingdom.' 
I  have  here  enclosed  the  pa|icr,  and 
marked  with  a  cross  the  part  that  relates 
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ta  ints*  1  refer  it  to  you,  and  my  other 
Mt'iids,  what's  |>ro|>er  tu  be  done  in  this 
miAiter.  liut  1  think,  'tis  ri^^ht  the  world 
•Should  know  the  truth  ;  and,  iny  dear 
James,  il'  yi^ti  have  any  credit  still  to  give 
to  a  man  the  world  has  besjKittered,  1 
give  you  my  word,  that  neither  you,  nor 
any  of  those  gentlemen  that  have  ever 
honoured  me  with  their  lriend^hip,  shall 
^  nilted  to  blush  for  any  act  of  treachery  or 
cow  ardice  of  mine,  whatever  they  may 
My  behind  my  back.  My  compliments 
to  all  friends,  whom  I  hope  to  see  soon, 
if  1  can  make  my  w'ay  through  the  mob 
of  the  several  towns  1  must  pass  through, 
who  arc  iili  inllamed  against  me,  by  the 
malice  of  iny  countrymen. 

1  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 
(Signed)  Arch.  Stewart. 

We  should  gladly  have  trans¬ 
ferred  to  our  pages  a  specimen  of 
the  epistolary  powers  of  the  accom¬ 
plished  Lord  Elibank,  but  our  li¬ 
mits  forbid  ;  and,  for  the  same  rea¬ 
son,  we  cannot  quote  any  of  the 
amusing  letters  of  the  Earl  of  Find- 
later.  There  are  many  other  letters 
following  these,  which  we  willingly 
pass  over,  as  they  almost  wholly 
consist  of  applications  for  Mr  Os¬ 
wald’s  influence  towards  procuring 
^  situations  for  the  writers  or  their 
friends,  and  are  not  very  remark¬ 
able,  either  for  their  intrinsic  worth, 
or  the  celebrity  of  the  names  ap- 
.  pended  to  them.  We  have  made 
room,  however,  for  a  pretty  long  let¬ 
ter  from  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  of 
North  Berwick,  M.  P.  at  the  time 
when  a  candidate  of  more  minis¬ 
terial  influence  than  himself  was 
about  to  supersede  him  in  the  re¬ 
presentation  of  the  county  of  Had¬ 
dington,  as  it  contains  some  perti¬ 
nent  reflections  and  allusions  to  liv¬ 
ing  characters,  which  we  wish  to 
place  on  our  pages,  and  is,  besides, 
very  creditable  to  the  writer’s  talents 
and  feelings. 

Sir  II,  Dalrymple  to  Mr  Oswald, 
Dear  James, 

V.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
UsU  Your  observation  on  my  situation 
i«  just.  Hard  it  must  be  for  a  private 
man,  let  his  interest  be  never  so  good, 
,  to  struggle  against  the  favourite  and  di- 
>;  tuctor  of  a  minister,  who  has  governed 
*^this  country  so  long,  and  who,  for  many 
l^jrcars,  has  conferred  no  reward  but  by 
direction  of  him  who  is  now  niy 


opponent,  and  who,  of  coiiseiiueiicc,  has 
ail  the  |)ower  of  the  Crown  in  his  hands. 

l.urd  Cuulston  has  never  had  any  op¬ 
portunity  to  know  of  the  agreement  Ik*« 
tween  Rlilton  and  me ;  he  has  broke 
oil*  friendship  with  me,  because,  he  says, 
1  would  not  follow  his  advice.  If  he 
knew  himself,  he  would  see  how  little 
capable  he  is  of  giving  any  directions,  for, 
of  all  the  men  1  Itave  known,  he  is  the 
least  knowing  in  the  ways  of  the  world  : 
application  to  business  he  {Kjssesses ;  as 
to  men  and  ixilitics,  he  is  u  child  ;  his 
ambition,  and  not  his  heart,  directs  him 
at  present.  1  uui  told  he  is  llattered 
with  the  IiO|x.‘s  of  being  Justice  Clerk,  at 
least  the  iirst  Justiciary  Judge.  1  think 
he  is  incapable  of  giving  evidence  in  tlie 
))oint  between  Milton  and  me,  because 
he  knows  he  speaks  the  words  of  Mil- 
ton,  not  his  own,  if  he  does  so.  1  send 
you  enclosed  the  full  state  of  the  ullair, 
for  whieli  1  will  |)ass  my  honour  and 
oath.  Perha|)s  I  may  be  blinded  in  that 
concern  myself ;  if  you  think  me  w  rung, 
tell  me  so.  1  believe,  before  my  friend 
Coulstun  was  so  compliant  to  their  de¬ 
sires,  they  had  doubt  of  carrying  the 
county,  and  doubts  of  Lord  Twcedale’s 
assistance.  I  have  undoubted  evidence 
that  Milton  pressed  his  son-in-law',  Wed- 
derburn,  to  stand  for  the  county,  or 
towns,  last  October,  before  the  Duke  of 
Argylc,  at  Inverary.  Mr  Charters  told 
me  that  Wedderburn  told  him  so  him¬ 
self  ;  Milton’s  design  then  was  to  turn 
me  out  of  both.  I  presume,  his  love 
for  the  money  it  must  have  cost  prevent¬ 
ed  the  execution  of  that  plan.  He  has  no 
way  of  carrying  cither  of  the  elections  ut 
present,  but  by  heaping  oitices  and  places 
on  a  number  of  gentlemen,  or  their  con¬ 
nexions,  to  itiHuence  them  against  me. 
The  agreement  he  alleges  to  have  been 
betwixt  him  and  me  docs  not  curry  the 
face  of  common  sense,  for,  in  the  coun¬ 
ty,  he  shew's  so  few  friends,  that,  after 
Lord  Tweedale  brings  him  ten  votes, 
and  Lord  Elibank  makes  two  new  ones 
for  him,  and  the  Dukes  of  Argyle  and 
Atholc  bring  in  all  iheir  friends,  and  all 
the  men  in  ottice  and  court  dependents, 
his  success  is  still  very  uncertain ;  and 
if  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  gives  me  his 
influence  as  w'ell  as  name,  1  really  think 
1  shall  l)eat  him ;  and,  without  any  in¬ 
terest,  1  run  him  to  a  very  few  votes : 
so  far  does  my  real  interest  suriwss  his 
in  the  burghs.  I  hold  the  town  of  Morth 
Berwick,  and  have,  besides,  an  old  and 
natural  interest  in  the  tow'ns  of  Had¬ 
dington  and  Lauder;  Lord  Milton  has 
none,  but  what  he  pretends  to  as  the 
director  of  the  Boards  of  Customs  and 
Excise,  and  what  he  commands  as  sub- 


70  cmnrialx  of  the  lli^ht  lion, 

minister  of  this  ivuuiry.  ^  ou  may  be¬ 
lieve  I  had  in  view  more  solid 

lliatr  the  coun tend;'. ce  ct  such  a  man  to 
make  me  enur  an  aizreement  with 
him  at  a  lime  he  was  endeavouring  to 
t'ppress  me,  and  who  tormerly  had  done 
me  family  injuries  in  a  way  1  scorn  to 
make  mention  of.  I  have  for  many 
years  been  connected  to  the  Duke  of 
Arirvlo  from  love  and  desire  to  follow 
him.  I  think  he  has  returned  me  well 
fur  inv  good  wishes.  I  thank  God,  it  is 
in  the  |»wer  of  no  man  to  do  me  much 
hurt.  1  may  he  turned  out  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  hut  my  interest,  when  1  am  out, 
will  ever  be  respectable,  and  to  be 
courted  hv  any  w  ho  have  a  mind  to  get 
into  this  county,  or  burghs.  Whatever 
my  condition  may  be,  my  views  are 
very  limited.  1  should  wish  to  sec  my 
country  freed  from  little  home  tenants  ; 
and,  as  it  is  a  part  of  the  great  empire 
of  Britain,  I  hope  to  see  it  subject  to  the 
King  and  his  minister  alone,  and  not 
governed  by  one  who  can  do  much  hurt, 
and  little  good,  w  iihin  the  sphere  he  has 
usur|)ed. 

But  I  shall  lire  you  no  more.  I  never 
nm  ixdilically  mad  for  above  half  an  hour. 
Adieu.  (No  signature.) 

(^nc  more  letter  and  we  have  done. 
It  is  one  of  a  number  addressed  to 
Mr  Oswald,  by  (iovernor  Murray, 
of  whom  the  editor  speaks  in  the 
following  terms: 


James  Oswald  of  Dunnihlcr.  QJ  uly 

If  Canada  is  ceded  to  us,  I  apprehend  the 
colony  must  be  under  the  direction  of  one 
governor.  Mr  (iage,  I  believe,  is  pushing 
for  the  command  ;  he  came  over  my  head 
Ix'fore,  and,  as  1  am  the  only  governor  at 
present  who  has  the  honour  of  a  commis. 
sion  from  his  Majesty,  to  be  superseded 
by  him  a  second  lime  w  ill  lie  too  much 
for  my  philosophy.  I  have  really  taken 
great  pains  to  make  myself  equal  to  the 
task  of  the  government  in  question,  and 
I  flatter  myself  his  Majesty  could  not  em. 
ploy  an \  body  who  would  be  more  agree¬ 
able  to  the  jieople,  because,  in  their  great 
distress,  I  had  opportunities  of  ingratia- 
ling  myself  with  them,  w  hich  may  never 
again  haiqien  to  any  man.  It  therefore 
must  be  very  agreeable  to  me  to  continue 
iny  endeavours  to  serve  his  Majesty  in 
this  country,  hut,  if  my  authority  is  to  he 
lessened  by  what  I  have  fKiinted  out  above, 
they  will  neither  be  pleasing  to  myself, 
nor  ctt'eclual  for  the  King’s  interest.  If 
the  King's  Ministers  think  proper  to  re¬ 
commend  me  for  the  government  of  this 
country,  they  may  depend  ujxin  a  rigid 
integrity,  and  a  steady  attention  to  busi¬ 
ness,  which,  I  flatter  myself,  in  time  of 
peace,  may  make  up  for  defects  in  parts. 
1  write  to  you,  my  dear  Sir,  without  re¬ 
serve,  because  1  know  you  to  be  my 
friend.  I  must  beg  to  be  remembered  to 
my  dear  friend  the  Colonel ;  and  am,  with 
the  utmost  truth  and  gratitude,  yours,  &.c. 

(Signed)  Ja.  Muhiiay. 


The  Honourable  General  .lames  Mur¬ 
ray  was  the  gallant  companion  and  asso¬ 
ciate  of  Wolfe,  the  intrepid  defender  of 
QucIkx*,  and  the  ix'rson  chosen  to  follow 
up  the  plans  of  his  immortal  commander. 
Latterly,  he  resisted  the  combined  force 
of  France  and  Spain  ut  Minorca,  till  the 
garrison,  wasted  by  casualties  and  dis¬ 
ease,  was  no  longer  cijual  to  the  duties  of 
defence.  General  Murray  was  a  distin¬ 
guished  oflicer  ;  but  the  warmth  and  vi¬ 
vacity  of  his  tcmiK*r  sometimes  gave  un¬ 
due  advantages  to  those  whom,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  civil  functions,  he  had  to 
regulate  and  conlnil.  Sanclhing  of  this 
kind  transpires  in  these  letters,  in  which 
the  unlxmnded  confldcnce  he  rcjKised  in 
Mr  0>wald’s  frieiulsliip  and  counsel  is 
also  very  conspicuous. 

e  allow  this  veteran  to  speak 
for  himself. 


Coventor  Murray  to  Mr  Oswald. 

Dkak  Sin, 

My  Iriend  Maitland  assures  me  of  what 
1  was  conlident  of,  the  continuation  of 
your  friendship.  He  likewise  tells  me 
that  you  wiis  pie.xscd  to  ask  him  how  I 
would  like  to  be  dis|X)scd  of  at  the  Teacc  ? 


"We  intentlcd  to  lay  before  our 
readers  specimens  of  the  epistolary 
labours  of  Mr  Legge,  the  Earl  of 
Halifax,  Singlespeech  Hamilton,  and 
the  eccentric  Bub  Doddington  ;  but 
we  liave  already  exhausted  our  li¬ 
mits,  and  must  content  ourselves  with 
a  reference  to  the  volume  itself. 

A  iierusal  of  these  letters  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  excite  some  reflections  of 
a  disagreeable  kind.  They  present 
men  in  almost  every  conceivable  si¬ 
tuation,  and  yet  no  man  seems  to  be 
satisfied  or  happy.  There  is  always 
something  in  the  lot  of  the  writers 
which  appears  to  annoy  them,  and 
something  wanting  which  they  arc 
anxious  to  possess.  This  observa¬ 
tion,  we  are  aware,  is  very  trite  in 
common  life ;  but  we  think  that 
many  of  the  characters  in  the  vo¬ 
lume  before  us  were  no  common 
nien,  and  just  views  of  life  as  well 

as  of  the  respect  due  to  themselves, 
should  have  taught  them  to  despise 
and  avoid  the  conduct  which  many 
of  their  letters  betray.  We  are 


C!)e  33attlc*|i)our. 

SupiH):ictl  to  be  spoken  by  a  Grciian  mother  to  her  son,  while  viewing  the  battle  from  an  adjacent 

eminence. 


Dein  clamore  pari  concurritnr,  et  vice  teli, 


Hark  !  hark  !  alon"  the  fleeting  gale 
The  truinpet  pours  its  warlike  tale, 

In  notes  full  loud  and  shrill. 

The  soul  of  battle  breathing 

And  hark  !  it  pealeth  louder  still. 

From  whereyon  dusky  smoke  is  wreatlung 
In  clouds  athwart  the  sky — 

I'he  battle-hour  is  nigh  ! 

Sec  !  see  ! — the  spirits  of  carnage  tread 
Along  the  cold  and  dreary  bed, 

Where  the  valiant  shall  repose 
When  in  the  battle  stricken, ~ 

When  meet  the  opposing  foes, 

And  the  clanging  war  shall  thicken. 

Hush  !  ’tis  the  sound  of  the  noisy 
drum,— - 

The  battle-hour  hath  come  ! — 

And  now — and  again  I  again  !  again  !-— 
Flashing  wild  fury  o'er  the  plain, 

•  Hoars  the  artillery, 

With  iron  tones  appalling  ; — 
l.ike  the  tcm{>est  on  the  sea, 

'W'hile  the  dead  around  are  fulling. 

/  It  sweeps  with  its  voice  of  doom— 

.  The  battle-hour  hath  come ! — 

Where  mid  the  strife  the  banners  wave 
O'er  the  spot  mark’d  out  for  the  war¬ 
rior’s  grave, 

When  the  feast  of  death  is  o’er, 

With  horrid  radiance  gleaming, 
Thesw'ord  drinks  deep  of  gore, 

From  a  thousand  wounds  forth  stream- 
^  ing, 

„  Kre  the  breath  of  life  be  gone— 

The  battle-hour  wears  on  ! 

<61111  roar  the  guns—still  clash  the  spears- 
Dread  music  !  meet  for  hellish  ears)— 


And  still  the  banners  wave  :— 

Oh,  Pyrrho  !  ’tis  thy  country  striving 
Their  rights  and  liberties  to  save 
From  foreign  bonds,  and  boldly  driving. 
Arm’d  with  the  patriot’s  fearless  hand. 
The  oppressor  from  their  land. 


Thy  father,  youth  !  in  yonder  fight 
Demands  proud  Freedom’s  sacred  right. 
From  Greece  so  long  withheld  : 

As  the  first  rays  from  ocean  darted. 

And  the  dark  mists  of  night  dispell’d. 
From  his  low  couch  in  haste  he  started. 
And  while  his  arms  he  round  him 
slung. 

Thus  in  soft  strains  he  sung  : 


Celia !  now  enslaved  Greece 
Wakes  her  sons  to  liberty, 

Unfurls  her  banner  to  the  breeze, 

And  bids  her  gallies  plough  the  sea. 
I  haste  to  join  the  noble  work 
Of  just  revenge  ujwn  the  Turk, 

While  still  for  thee  the  accents  flow, 

**  Zuri  fMt  aa,i  dyotzsu.’* 


Should  my  steed  in  mad  career  ' 

Bear  me  through  the  ranks  of  war. 
With  hand  and  heart  estranged  from  fear. 
While  Carnage  in  her  crimson  car 
Pursues  the  ensanguin’d  path  of  death  ;— 
Then  even  with  unchanging  faith. 

To  thee  shall  tlie  warm  accents  flow, 

“  Ziii,”  &c. 


If  wounded  on  the  field  I  lie. 

While  the  life-blood  leaves  each  vein 
No  tender  aid  to  soothe  me  nigh,— 

No  couch  save  the  embattled  plain 


CamhricTj— 


Kv’n  then  tow  ‘rds  thee  my  thoughts  shall 
roam. 

Shall  turn  to  Celia  and  to  home,— 

Then  tihdll  the  broken  accents  flow, 

“  ike. 

Should  sullen  death  arrest  my  rourse, 

At»d  snatch  my  spirit  from  its  seat, 
Extending  me  a  lifeless  corse 

liiMieath  the  chaT<Ting  Sixihi’s  feet 

\Vhile  sinks  in  night  my  languid  eye— 
While  I  breathe  my  latest  sigh — 

Then  shall  the  quivering  accents  flow. 

“  Zitn,”  &C. 

But  if  victor)’  should  crown 

The  efforts  of  the  sons  of  Crcccc— 
Should  hurl  the  Turkish  crescent  down 
Ami  give  us  liberty  and  |x*acc — 

Mow  warmly  then  (if  fate  should  shield 
My  U>*om  in  the  deadly  field) 

To  thee  shall  the  glad  accents  flow  ! 

**  'Zur,y'  See. 

Then  did  he  frown  ’cause  I  did  weep. 

And  turnW  him  where  in  gentle  sleep 

Kncradlcd  thou  didst  lie  ; 

Methought  that  even  while  he  chided, 
(iushing  from  his  glistening  eye 
Ad»>w  n  his  cheek  the  lcar»drop  glided, 
Which,  as  in  ire,  he  dash’d  away, 

Then  hied  to  join  the  fray. 

Uut  come  !  Id's  watch  with  eagle  gaze 
'J'he  workings  of  yon  horrid  maze 
Of  fiHJ  ctimbin’tl  w  ith  hx?. 

Dost  iIk'u  not  feel  a  chill  run  o’er  thee 
Freezing  life's  currents  us  they  flow.. 
While  markest  thou  the  scene  before  thee, 
Where  strives  the  tyrant  to  replace 
II  is  yoke  ii^xin  uur  race  ? 


It  is  a  fearful  thing,  I  ween. 

To  mingle  in  yon  horrid  scene  ^ 
Replete  w  ith  deoth  and  woe  :  • 

But  freedom  ’waits  ye,  Greeks!  then 

boldly  • 

Let  the  tide  of  battle  flow'  ;  •  ■ 

The  Moslem  faints — he  w'ars  but  coldly 
Whom  no  ennobling  motive  fires — 

You  libaty  inspires. 

On  !  On  again  !  the  Turk  gives  w  ay  - 
Surely  a  tremor  of  dismay 

Pcrv'ades  their  impious  host  ; 

’Tis  done— ’tis  bravely  done— by  Heaven! 

Our  ancient  sires,  their  country's  boa.'it, 

Their  former  fires  seem  to  have  given. 

T’  inspire  each  breast,  so  well  they 
wield 

Their  sabres  in  yon  field. 

Away  !  away  !  ye  craven  Turks. 

Now  the  awakened  lion  works 
llis  deeds  of  vengeful  wrath  : 

Spare  them  not,  Greeks!  even  as  they 

granted 

Such  pity  as  the  tiger  hath. 

When  ’neath  their  ruthless  fangs  yc 
panted. 

So  now  let  your  “kind  mercies”  be— 
Shout !  shout  for  victory  ! 

Now  calm  succeeds  the  fray’s  alarms. 
And  feebler  grows  the  din  of  arms. 

The  day  is  lost  and  won : 

Into  the  balance  fate  already. 

The  o'erpoising  weight  hath  thrown. 
And  the  ascending  scale  hangs  steady — 
1'he  w’ar  is  hushed  at  last. 

The  battle-hour  hath  past ! 

C. 
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liriiixh  litirdixm. 

Of  all  institutions  connecteil  with 
the  early  history  of  the  Cymru,  that 
of  Hardisin  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  interesting.  In  every  rude  and 
uiiciviiiietl  coiintr)*,  we  find  some 
institution  analogous  to  that  of  which 
wr  arc  now*  about  to  offer  some  ac¬ 
count  ;  and  in  no  part  of  the  world 
was  Hard  ism  cherished  with  more 
reverence  than  among  the  Aborigines 
of  our  own  island.  We  can  readily 
account  for  this.  In  the  earlier  ages, 
when  the  state  of  society  was  rude 
and  irregular,  and  when  man  was 
more  influenced  by  the  prevalence  of 
strong  and  unsophisticated  impulses, 
the  songs  and  rcciutions  of  hards 
ohtainctl  a  very  great  portion  of  re- 
a|Hct  and  attention.  Independent  of 


tlieir  being  a  most  pleasant  relaxa¬ 
tion  from  the  severe  toils  of  battle 
and  the  chace,  their  very  nature  reii- 
deretl  them  particularly  grateful  to  a 
nation  of  rough  and  untutored  war¬ 
riors.  The  more  rude  and  wild,  ob¬ 
serves  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
of  modern  writers,  is  the  state  of  so¬ 
ciety,  the  more  general  and  violent 
is  the  impulse  received  from  |K)etry 
and  music.  The  muse,  whose  effu¬ 
sions  are  the  amusements  of  a  very 
small  part  of  a  polished  nation,^  re¬ 
cords,  in  the  lays  of  inspiration,  the 
history,  the  laws,  the  very  reKgioii 
of  savages.  When  the  pen  and  the 
press  are  wanting,  the  flow  of  irain- 
bers  impresses  upon  the  memory  of 
posterity  the  de^s  and  sentimeiits 
of  their  forefathers.  Verse  is 


|^p25.3  Ihilm  Ikrdam, 


Rurally  councctod  with  music,  and 
*,Ainong  a  rude  people,  llie  union  is 
'fehlom  broken.  By  this  natural  al- 

jiance,  the.  lays,  “  steeped  in  the 

atreain  of  ha*’mony,**  are,  more  easily 
irctained  by  the  reciter,  and  produce 
npon  his  audience  a  more  impressive 
effect.  Hence  there  has  hardly  been 

found  to  exist  a  nation  so  brutislily 

rude  as  not  to  listen  with  enthusiasm 
*|o  the  songs  of  their  bards,  recount¬ 
ing  the  exploits  of  their  forefathers, 

tirecordiiig  their  laws  and  moral  pre- 

^pts,  or  hymning  the  praises  of  their 

'deities. 

^  liut  the  degree,  and  even  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  enjoyments,  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  depend  upon  the  customary 
habits  and  occupations  of  the  people. 

It  is  not  the  peaceful  Hindu  at  his 
'  loom — to  use  the  words  of  the  same 
author — it  is  not  the  timid  Esqui¬ 
maux  in  his  canoe,  whom  we  must 

expect  to  glow  at  the  war-song  of 
TyrUeus.  The  music  and  the  poetry 
of  each  country  must  keep  pace  with 
their  usual  tone  of  mind,  as  well  as 

with  the  state  of  society,  and  the 

moral  tendency  of  their  compositions 
is  also  determined  by  the  same  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Thus,  in  the  effusions 
of  the  earlier  bards,  those  virtues 

only  are  celebrated  which,  although 
strongly  tinctured  with  barbarism, 
are  still  either  necessary  to  bind  to¬ 
gether  the  members  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  or  worthy  of  being  imitated, 
as  conducive  to  the  public  weal. 
Hence  their  music  and  songs  are 
replete  with  the  praises  of  their  war¬ 
riors  ;  and,  erasing  the  eighth  com- 
noandment  from  the  decalogue,  the 
minstrels  eulogized  their  chieftains 
for  the  very  exploits  against  which 
the  laws.ot'  their  country  denouncetl 
a  capital  doom.  An  outlawed  free¬ 
booter  was  to  them  a  more  interest¬ 
ing  person  than  the  sp^reign  him- 
aelf ;  the  one  w'as  a  brave  and  heroic 
warrior,  the  other  a  ruthless  apd 
tanguinary  tyrant.  This  was  parti¬ 
cularly  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
bards  of  Ireland  and  the  border  min- 
•Uels  of  Scotland,  and  tliose  of  Wales 
pursued  the  same  practice.  Spenser, 
l|i  his  **  State  of  Ireland,"  has  given 


us  a  good  account  of  the*  usual 
themes  of  the  bards  of  that  cotintry, 
and  a  very  merry,  licentious,  jovial 

set  tlwjr  seem  to  have  been.  “  The 

Hards,**  lie  says,  “  seldom  use  to 
choose  unto  tliemselves  the  doings 
of  good  men  for  the  arguments  of 

their  {K)em8 ;  but  whomsoever  they 
find  to  be  most  licentious  of  life, 

most  bold  aud  lawless  in  his  doings, 
most  dangerous  and  desperate  in  all 
parts  of  disobedience  and  rebellious 

disposition,  him  they  act  up  and  glo¬ 
rify  in  their  rliytlnnes— him  they 

praise  to  the  people,  and  to  young 
men  make  an  example  to  follow.** 
That  such  sort  of  eulogy  was  grate¬ 
ful  to  the  feelings  of  these  indivi¬ 
duals  must  be  evident  enough,  and 
our  author  gives  us  a  good  descrip¬ 
tion  of  its  effect  upon  them.  *Mf 
any  restless  youth  shall  find  any  to 

praise  him,  and  to  give  him  any  cn- 

couragement,a8  those  bardes  and  rhy¬ 
mers  do,  for  little  reward,  a  share  of 
a  stolen  cow  •,  then  waxeth  he  most 

insolent  and  half-mad,  with  the  love 
of  himself  and  his  own  lewd  deeds. 

And  as  for  wordes  to  set  forth  such 
lewdness,  it  is  not  hard  for  them  to 
give  a  goodly  and  painted  show 
thereunto,  borrowed  even  from  the 

praises  which  are  proper  to  virtue 
itself.  As  of  a  most  notorious  thief 
and  wicked  outlaw,  which  had  lived 
all  his  life-time  of  spoyles  and  rob¬ 
beries,  one  of  their  bardes,  in  his 
praise,  will  say,  “  that  he  was  none 
of  the  idle  milk-sops,  that  was 
brought  up  by  the  fireside,  but  that 
most  of  his  days  he  spent  in  arms 
and  valiant  enterprises ;  that  he  did 
never  eat  his  meat  before  he  had 
won  it  with  his  sword  ;  that  be  lay 
not  all  night  slugging  in  his  cabin 
uiuler  his  mantle,  hut  used  com¬ 
monly  to  keep  others  waking  to  de¬ 
fend  their  lives,  and  did  light  his 
candle  at  the  flames  of  their  houses, 
to  lead  him  in  the  darkness ;  that 
the  day  was  his  night,  and  the«night 
hU  day;  that  be  loved  not  to  be 
long  wooing  of  wenches  to  yield  to 
biro,  hut  when  he  came,  he  tooke  by 
force  the  spoil  of  other  men  s  love, 
and  left  hut  lamentations  to  their 


.  *  It  was  enacted  by  the  code  of  Welsh  laws  framed  in  the  tenth  ctotury  by 
Howel  l>da,  that  if  the  King's  Bard  played  before  a  body  of  warriors  upon  a  preda¬ 
tory  excursion,  he  sliould  receive,  in  recompence,  the  Uid  cov  which  the  party  carried 
*  '*  •  * 


H  Ku^-'O"  Camhru'cr, — 

iorers;  .hat  hi,  m«,ic  wa,  not  the 

harp  por  lavs  of  love,  but  the  cries  of  or  Kuvates  .  1  he  DrUids,  it  appear. , 
neonie  and  the  clashing  of  armour  ;  were  the  ministers  and  teachers  ot 
Lally,  that  he  died,  not  be-  religion,  the  supenntenders  of  sacn- 
waiiedof  many,  but  made  many  wail  fices,  and  the  instrnetors  of  yonth. 
wheUediedVthat  dearly  bought  Their  influence  and  importance  were 
his  death/’  Such  is  Spenser’s  de-  exceedingly  extensive,  bein^  sub¬ 
scription  of  the  Irish  Bards,  and  well  rior  even  to  the  sovereign.  lili 
will  it  accord  with  man v  of  the  min-  rebus  divinis  intersun  t,  says  C®sar, 
strels  of  Scotland  and  Wales.  But  “  sacrificia  publica  ac  pnvata  procu- 
however  important,  in  an  historical  rant,  religiones  interpretantur.  Ad 
point  of  new,  or  as  examples  of  the  hos  ir.agnus  adolescentium  numerus 
early  state  of  society,  these  rude  and  disciplinee  causa  concurrit,  magnoque 
warlike  recitations  may  be  to  us,  the  ii  sunt  apud  eos  lionore.  Nam  tere 
peculiar  offices  and  institutions  of  de  omnibus  controversiis  publicis 
Cambro- British  Bardism,  consider-  privatisque  constituunt :  et  si  quod 
ing  them  as  a  feature  in  the  me-  est  admissum  tacinus,  si  coedes  fac- 
chaiiisin  of  the  state,  will  present  to  ta,  si  de  hereditate,  de  finibUs  con¬ 
ns  a  far  more  interesting  subject  for  troversia  est,  iidem  decernunt :  pre- 
contemplation,  in  as  much  as  they  mia  poenasque  constituunt.  SI  quis 
were  all  founded  upon  the  strictest  aut  privatus  aut  publiciis  eoruin  de¬ 
observance  of  morality,  piety,  and  creto  non  steterit,  sacrificiis  inter¬ 
virtue.  To  this  subject,  then,  we  dicunt.  Hcec  poena  apud  eos  est  gra- 
will  now  turn  our  attention,  and  we  vissima.  Quibus  itaest  interdictum, 
hope  we  shall  carry  with  us  that  of  ii  numero  impiorum  ac  sceleratorum 
our  readers  also.  habentur :  iis  omnes  decediint,  adi-  . 

'I'he  origin  of  Bardism  is  so  ob-  turn  eorum  sermonemque  defugiunt, 
scured  by  the  darkness  of  antiquity,  ne  quid  ex  contagione  inconimodi  ac- 
tbat  we  can  now  form  no  accurate  cipiant,  neque  iis  petentibns  jus  red- 
estimate  or  knowledge  of  its  com-  ditur,  neque  hdnos  ullus  communf- 
mencement.  All  that  we  know  is,  caturf.”  Such  were  the  Druids,  an 
that  it  was  coeval  with,  or  rather  order  of  men,  who,  like  the  Jesuits  of 
that  it  emanated  from,  Druidism,  and  later  times,  exercised  an  influence  al- 
Kprang  up,  as  it  were,  a  beacon-light  most  unlimited  over  the  minds  and 
from  the  ashes  of  an  institution  persons  of  the  people, 
which  was  composed  of  the  gloomy  •  The  Bards,  during  the  existence  of 
barbarity  of  superstition  on  the  one  Druidism,  were  possessed  of  a  power 
hand,  and  of  the  germs  of  piety  and  far  more  limited  ;  they  were  merely 
moral  excellence  on  the  other.  It  the  poets,  historians,  and  geneslo- 
scems  as  if  all  the  dark  and  horrible  gists  of  the  age.  'J'he  office  of  ’a 
portion  was  destroyed,  leaving  only  Bard,  says  the  Triad  J,  is  to  keep  up 
the  bright  and  beautiful  parts  of  the  a  memory  of  arts  and  sciences  j  this 
system  to  grow  up  into  complete  per-  being  his  duty  as  a  Bard,  regularly 
fe^on,  as  the  light  of  Christianity  and  fully  instituted  ;  and  also  to  pre- 
difluf^  Its  cheering^  influence  over  serve  the  memory  of  that  which  re- 
Britain.  We  have  said  thai  Bardism  lates  to  the  country,  family,  mar- 
was  coeval  with  Dmidis’n,  and  we  riages,  pedigrees,  arms,  districts,  and 
shall  Foc^  to  explain  how  it  was  rights,  of  the  Welsh  territory  or  na- 
M.  noth  Strabo  and  Ammianus  tion.  ‘  i'- 

T*’®  Vates  (in  Welsh,  ONddim; 
high  es-  singular,  Ofydd)  were  those  who  of- 
timauon  among  all  the  Celtic  nations,  fered  the  sacriaces,  being,  in  fact, 

bJr  «"<>  Ofydd.  DervydJ  signifies  the 

WrUh  V’  r’  Ihe  man  of  the  oak,  from  drrw,  oaks,  Ld  «dd,  '» 

1th  o?  "T*-  ‘''®  ‘■”"®hing,  derived  from^lr:  a 

seroMin.  ii.  *1 '"’piles  a  disciple,  according  to  some  i  and  a  diviner,  or  augur, 

.S' 

w,  ^  nil  cany  notice,  with  co|mou3  specimens. 
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ikfB  priests.  It  was  ne- 

^p^ryitl)Ht  they  should  be  so  far 
{filled  in  natural  history,  as  to  be 
gjhle  to  determine  on  the  natural  or 
Hpnatural  ap()earance  of  the  viscera 
the  victims ;  and  it  is  not  at  all 
huprobable  that  a  knowledge  of  me¬ 
dicine,  simple,  it  is  true,  and  pro- 
l^ably  somewhat  empirical,  formed 
«ko  a  requisite  portion  of  their  qua- 
lii^cationB.  Their  title,  also,  inti- 
99ates  their  familiarity  with  the  im¬ 
posing  practice  of  divination,  a  mode 
ff  influencing  the  mind  of  too  power- 
'  |ul  a  character  to  be  omitted.  The 
,  |rriad  makes  no  mention  of  their  of- 
<  ficiating  at  the  sacrifices ;  it  merely 
states,  that  the  Ofydd  should  possess 
a  natural  poetic  genius,  with  a  praise- 
.  Ivor  thy  knowledge,  which  he  shall 
prove  to  be  well-founded,  by  being 
examined  before  a  lawful  session  of 
Bards.  But  the  ofiices  might  have 
’'^.^  been  co-existent,  and  the  fact  omit- 
^;^  $ed,  either  because  the  sacrifices  of 
^  :  the  Druids  were  repressed,  or  at  least 
,  not  thought  expedient  to  be  chro- 
&  nicled,  when  the  Triad  was  written, 
f  *  ;  There  was  an  obvious  difference, 
however,  in  the  character  of  the-< 
!  ■  Druids  and  Bards,  for  the  former 

f;  were  more  properly  the  priests  and 

1%  augurs  of  the  Celtic  nations,  parti- 
l^cularly  those  of  Gaul  and  Britain, 
while  the  latter  were  the  literary  pro- 
C^Efessors  of  that  society.  It  will  be 
obvious  to  every  one  who  is  at  all 
versed  in  the  history  of  the  earlier 
iw  ancient  composi- 

lions  were  delivered  in  verse ;  and 
we  are  informed,  that  the  mode  of 
I^K  conveying  instruction  by  the  Druids 
^Hand  Bards  was  by  reciting  to  their 
disciples  a  number  of  verses,  con- 
jf^^lKtaining  those  maxims  and  precepts 
I#  which  they  wished  to  impress  on  the 
..  M  minds  of  their  auditors ;  they  thus 
made  their  memories  tenacious,  and 
blended  instruction  with  delight ; 
i^yand  they  thus  reduced  the  arts  of 
memory  and  oral  tradition  into  a 
well  systematized  science.  Song  was 
one  of  their  methods  of  giving  per¬ 
manency  to  orality  :  songs,  skilfully 
^composed  on  interesting  subjects, 
^were  learnt  with  avidity, — they  soon 
became  p(mular,  and  they  could  be 
transmitted  without  the  aid  of  letters 
from  one  person,  time,  or  place,  to 


ages  the  most  remote.  'J'hese  songs, 
chiefly  didactic  in  their  composition, 
were  always  laid  before  the  grand 
Bardic  meetings,  ( eisiedduudan,J 
where  they  were  discussed  with  tho 
most  scrutinizing  severity  ;  and  if 
admitted  at  the  first  eistoddvod,  they 
were  reconsidered  at  the  second,  and 
reserved  even  then  for  confirmation 
at  the  third  meeting.  This  being  the 
practice,  it  was  imj^ssible  for  per¬ 
version  or  interpolation  to  take  place, 
nor  could  they  deviate  materially 
from  trutli.  *  * 

.  The  W elsh  Bards  and  their  coun¬ 
trymen  were  so  partial  to  the  science 
of  tradition,  that  it  was  retained  long 
after  the  use  of  letters  became  gene¬ 
rally  known.  It  was  by  means  of 
this  that  the  primitive  Christianity 
of  Britain  came  hand  in  hand  with 
Bardism,  down  to  the  present  day, 
through  a  long  and  dark  night  of  er^ 
ror  and  Gothic  barbarity,  aud  through 
the  flames  of  Papal  persecution.  On 
this  account,  the  ancient  Welsh  Bards 
are  entitled  to  as  noble  a  triumphal 
arch  as  that  which  has  been  long 
since  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
Waldenses. 

The  order  of  Bardd  was  subdivid¬ 
ed  into  three  ranks,  named  Privardd, 
Poswardd,  and  Arwyddvardd.  The 
Privardd  was  one  who  invented  and 
taught  such  systems  of  philosophy 
as  were  before  i^nkn^wn  :  the .  Posr 
wardd  was  no  inventor,  but  a  propa¬ 
gator  of  the  principles  and  systems  of 
others :  the  Arwyadvardd,  or  Ensign 
Bard,  was  properly  a  herald  at  arms  ; 
his  office  was  to  declare  the  genea¬ 
logy,  to  blazon  the  arms  of  the 
princes  aud  nobles,  to  keep  a  record 
of  them,  and  to  arrange  and  altev 
them  according  to  their  dignity  and 
merit  In  later  times,  the  Arwy^- 
vardd  attended  the  king  and  chief¬ 
tains  in  all  their  battles.  But 
should  he  observed,  tliat  Bardd  was 
an  appellation  given  to  all  profeasora 
of  learning,  as  well  as  to  the  thre^ 
orders  above  mentioned*. 

From  those  interesting  documents, 
the  Triads,  we  learn  many  important 
particulars  relating  to  the  peculiar 
functions  and  necessary  attributes  of 
the  Bards.  In  the  first  place,  it  was 
ordained  that  a  Bard  should  possess 

an  eye  that  can  see  Nature,  a  heart 


From  a  Cottonian  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum. 
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that  can  feel  Nature,  and  a  resolution  system:  as'l'heol^H;al  Triads,  Ethical 
tha  Sres  W  ow  Nature  then  came  Triads,Triads  of  Wistlom,  and  1  rutl, 
the  “  thrde  ultimate  intentious  of  of  Song.  Of  the  latter,  we  shall  now 
Bardum- :  to  reform  morals  and  cus-  transcribe  a  few  'F™* 
toms,  to  secure  peace,  and  tocele-  serve  our  notice  of  the  others  to  a 
brate  the  praises  of  all  that  is  good  future  opportunity,  when  we  sWl 
and  excellent."  To  these  grand  and  consider  the  nature,  authenticity, 
essential  requisites  were  added  others  and  jieculiar  character  of  the  British 
of  minor  importance,  but  still  re-  i  riads  generally. 
nuiring  a  very  due  degree  of  observ-  1  be  *  I  nads  of  Song  are  chiefly 
ance :  we  transcribe  some  of  the  most  critical  rules  for  poctic  composition ; 
interesting.  and  it  would  be  wel  if  many  ot  our 

**  The  three  primary  privileges  of  modern  Bards  would  pay  some  *B^n- 
thc  Bards  of  Briuin  are— mainten-  tion  to  the  exquisite  directions  which 
ance  wherever  they  go  ;  that  no  na-  they  contain.  ^  .  .  - 

ked  weapon  be  borne  in  their  pre-  1  he  three  final  intentions  of 

sence;  and  that  their  testimony  be  poetry:  accumulation  of  goodness; 
preferred  to  that  of  all  others.*'  enlargement  of  the  understanding; 

“  Three  things  are  forbidden  to  a  and  what  encreases  delight.** 

Bard:  immorality,  satire,  and  the  “  The  three indispensables  of  lan- 
bcaring  of  arms.**  guage  ;  purity,  copiousness,  and  apt- 


Bard:  immorality,  satire,  and  the 
bearing  of  arms.** 

**  The  three  joys  of  the  Bards  of 
Britain :  the  increase  of  knowledge ; 
the  reformation  of  manners ;  and  the 
triumphs  of  peace  over  the  lawless 
and  depreilatory.** 


ness. 

“  The  three  ways  whereby  a  lan¬ 
guage  may  be  rendered  copious :  by 
diversifying  synonymous  words ;  by 

a  variety  of  compounds ;  and  by  a 

_ _ ; _ 


W...U  V..W.V.  ^  •  —  - J - - J - J - 

**  The  three  splendid  triumphs  of  multiformity  of  expression.** 
tlie  Island  of  Britain:  the  triumph  “  The  three  qualities  wherein  con- 
of  learning  over  ignorance ;  the  tri-  sists  the  purity  of  a  language :  the  in- 
uinph  of  reason  over  irrationality ;  telligible,  the  credible,  and  the  plea- 
and  the  triumph  of  peace  over  the  surable.** 

lawl^s  and  unruly.**  '  “  The  three  supports  of  language : 

**  The  three  necessary  but  reluc-  order,  strength,  and  synonymy.** 
tant  duties  of  the  Bards  of  the  Island  “  The  three  things  that  constitute 
of  Britain :  secresy,  for  the  sake  of  just  description :  just  selection  of 
peace  and  public  good  ;  invective  la-  words;  just  construction  of  language; 
mentation  required  by  justice ;  and  and  just  comparison.'* 


to  unsheath  the  sword  against  the  “  Three  things  should  be  well  un- 
lawlcM  and  depredatory •.**  derstood  in  poetry:  the*  great,  the 

“  Three  things  cannot  be  contro-  little,  and  the  connectives." 
verted:  the  usages,  the  song,  and  “Three  things  should  be  avoided 
the  voice  of  the  Bardic  Convention."  in  poetry :  the  frivolous,  the  obscene, 
“  Without  three  qualifications  no  and  the  superfluous." 
one  can  be  a  Bard :  a  poetical  genius ;  “  Three  dignities  of  poetry  :  the 

a  knowledge  of  the  Bardic  instttutes ;  true  and  the  wonderful  united :  beau- 
morals.*  ty  and  sapience  unite<l ;  and  the 

1  here  are  three  avoidant  injunc-  union  of  art  and  nature." 
tmns  on  the  Bard :  m  avoid  sloth,  as  “  The  three  utilities  of  poetry  :  the 
^mg  the  roan  of  diligence  and  ex-  praise  of  virtue  and  .goodness  ;  the 
emon  ,  to  avoid  contention,  as  being  memory  of  things  remarkable;  and 

Is  Mrengtheninf  of  the  affections.' 

indispensable  purities 

inall^o?^^  iTri pure  Ian* 
tution  but  Bardic  Insti-  guage,  and  pure  manners.”  > 

for  the  iliflerent  I  ^  acpavate  iuIm  From  these  maxims,  we  can  plaiir* 

the  difierent  departmenu  of  the  If  perceive  the  great  objeeu  of  BartB- 

nunTwl!^'"  ‘‘“V-  ‘“P'y  ‘'*®  “““*  co.operation  of  the  Bard  in  anv  ^rpi^'iefu 

too  pure  and  predouf 
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1^.  see  tbtl  a  general  tliffiision'  tratlitions  should  be  reel tetl ;  and  as 
fliljfeate,  good-will,  virtue,  and  be-  this  custom  is  supposed  to  have  been 
MVrolenee,  was  very  strongly  incul-  regularly  continued  until  the  cxtinc- 
cafed  ;  that  an  adherence  to  truth  was  tion  of  Bardism,  it  accounts  fbr  the 
ooe  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  the  veneration  in  which  the  songs  and 
Itiititution ;  so  aealously,  indeed,  was  aphorisms  of  the  Bards  have  ever' 
lilis  observed,  and  especially  i^  their  been  esteemed  in  Wales.  It  also 
l^tical  characters,  that  even  satire  stamps  on  these  productions  a  cha- 
was  prohibited,  or  accountetl  as  one  racter  for  authenticity  far  superior 
of  the  “  three  necessary  and  reluctant  to  that  of  mosf  ancient  compositions, 
daties.**  And  so  paramount  was  their  and  must  have  proved,  moreover,  an 
dkiervance  of  truth,  that  “  Y  Gwtr  infallible  security  against  their  fal- 
erhfti  y  or.  Truth  against  siilcation,  si  nee  they  were  always  pub- 

tbe  World,  was  the  invariable  motto  lished,  according  to  the  emphatreal 
Md  rule  of  the  institution.  Next  to  language' of  the  Welsh  maxim, 
this,  we  may  mention  the  free  and  ^ 

{•11  investigation  of  all  matters  re-  In  the  suns  face,  beneath  the  eye  of 

Uting  to  all  knowledge  and  wisdom'  ^ 

{hat  fell  beneath  their  enquiry.  With  Such  were  the  most  prominent  fea- 
reference  lo  this,  it  was  an  unalter-  tures  of  this  very  singular  establish- 
ftble  maxim  among  the  Bards,  **  coc-  ment.  Originating  as  it  did,  in  a' 
kaw  dim  a  choeliaw  pob  peth/*  that  period  of  the  most  remote  antiquity, 
is,  to  believe  nothing  that  had  not  it  appears  to  have  been  reared  on  a 
the  support  of  reason  and  truth,  and  basis  at  once  simple,  sublinm,  and 
to  btdieve  every  thing  that  had.  And  durable.  Its  objects  were  of  tire  pu- 
Sttch  a  maxim  was  particularly  con-  rest — indeed  of  the  noblest  descrip- 
ducive  to  the  establishment  of  useful  tion^the  advancement  of  morality 
knowledge  on  a  firm  and  durable  and  peace,  and  the  celebration  of  vir« 
basis.  tue  and  excellence ;  while,  for  the 

The  publicity  of  their  actions  was  promotion  of  these  great  ends,  the 
another  principle  particularly  regard-  means  employed  were  natural,  and 
•d  by  the  Bards.  Hence  it  became  peculiarly  efficacious.  Hence  it  was 
•  rule,  that  their  meetings  were  al-  that  wisdom  and  sound  knowledge 
ways  to  be  bolden  in  the  open  air,  were  successfully  cultivated  amongst 
in  a  conspicuous  situation,  and  while  the  ancient  Bards,  and  history  in  a 
the  sun  was  above  the  horizon,  or,  great  measure  secured  from  those 
•ccording  to  the  Bardic  maxim,  **  yn  forgeries  and  corruptions  which 
'wyneb  haul,  a  llygad  goleuni,"' — “  in  have,  in  the  earlier  career  of  other 
the  sun’s  face,  beneath  the  eye  of  nations,  perverted  its  aim,  and  made 
light.”  The  place  usually  selected  its  utility  problematical.  But,  after 
Ibr  this  purpose  was  as  central  as  all,  much  caution  is  necessary  in  the 
possible ;  a  circumstance  to  which  examination  of  this  ancient  system, 
Cssar  alludes  in  the  following  pas-  so  as,  on  the  one  hand,  to  divest  it 
fage*,  in  reference  to  the  Druidical  of  the  mythological  characteristics 
•ssemblies  in  Gaul :  **  At  an  appoint-  which  have  been  ignorantly  assigned 
•d  period  in  every  year,  they  have  a  to  it  by  some,  and  to  disentangle  it, 

General  meeting  in  the  territory  of  the  on  the  other,  from  the 'metaphysical 
/arnutes,  which  lies' about  the  mid-  perplexities  in  which  a  few  of  its  toe 


•  De  Bello  GalL  Lib.  6.  c.  13,  14. 

'  There  is  some  dfepute  among  the  learned  as  to  the  Latin  word,— some  say  it  is 
im,  others  luco.  The  Bardic  traditions  ceitainTj  made  no  allusions  to  grovci*  See 
kmbro-Briton,  Vol.  I.  pw  451.  hiWo/c.  '  ’ 

:J:  Cam bro*  Briton,  Vol.  1.  p.  4504*2. 
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view  of  its  history  and  extinction, 
and  conclude  with  some  specimens 
of  the  poetry  of  the  British  and 
^Velsh  Bards. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the 
origin  of  Bardisin  is  of  great  and  un¬ 
fathomable  antiquity.  Nennius,  whu 
wrote  in  the  nintli  century,  and  iu 
the  reign  of  Prince  Mervyn,  is  the 
tirst  of  the  British  historians  who 
mentions  the  Bards.  He  says,  that 
'J'alhairn  was  famous  for  poetry ; 
that  Cian  and  Aneurin,  Taliesin  and 
Llywarch-heu, flourished  in  thesixth 
century ;  but  of  these  only  the  works 
of  the  three  last  are  now  extant  A 
diffuse  record  of  the  historical  events 
of  the  age  is  the  chief  characteris¬ 
tic  of  those  which  have  been  pre¬ 
served  :  but  they  are  not  very  easily 
understood  to  any  but  the  Welsh 
scholar,  on  account  of  the  very  great 
antiquity,  and  consequent  obscurity 
of  the  language.  Aneurin,  who  was 
distinguished  by  the  honourable  title 
of  MtfcJi  deirn  lieirdd^  or  Monarch  of 
the  Bards,  has  transmitted  to  us  an 

account  of  a  disgraceful  defeat  which 
his  countrymen  sustained  from  the 

l^cts  and  baxons,  in  consequence  of 
entering  the  held  in  a  state  of  ine¬ 
briety  : 

**  The  warriors  marched  to  Cattraeth,— 
loquacious  was  the  army, 

Pale  mead  had  been  (heir  drink,  and  be¬ 
came  their  poison : 

They  cut  through  embattled  arms.” 

Taliesin,  called  likewise  iVn  Beirdd, 
or  Prince  of  Bards,  resided  at  the 
British  Court*  and  has  recorded 
many  of  the  events  which  occurred 
there.  But  the  genius  of  Taliesin 
was  not  confined  merely  to  the  record 
of  history ;  the  assiduous  instructions 
of  the  wise  Catwg,  by  whom  he  was 
educated ,  were  not  lost  upon  the  Bard. 
He  studied  with  extreme  avidity, 
and  with  great  success,  the  mystical 
tone  of  the  Droids,  more  especially 
the  then  very  prevalent  doctrine  of 
Metempsychosis.  Two  or  three  of 

his  poems  are  expressly  devoted  to  it, 
and  afford  a  singular  insunce  of  the 
effects  of  that  wild  notion  upon  a 


))owerful  and  creative  imagination. 

It  is,  then,  as  a  repository  of  the 
maxims  of  Druidisin,  as  well  as  a  re¬ 
cord  of  historical  facts,  that  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  'J  aliesin  are*  valuable. 
His  elegiac  and  lyrical  poems  abound, 
also,  in  ]>atbetic  touches,  •  as  well  as 
in  sublime  fancy,  and  fine  moral 
thought ;  and  with  the  conscious  me¬ 
rit  of  a  child  of  song,  he  designates 
himself  at  once  a  poet  and  a  scholar, 
and  even  claims,  as  the  property  of 
his  muse,  the  flowing  speech  of  a 
prophet  f. 

Llywarch-heu,  or  the  Aged,  who 
was  descended  from  royal  blood,  and 
had  himself  borne  sway  in  Cumbria, 
sj>ent  some  of  his  early  years  in  the 
court  of  the  renowned  Arthur,  and 
was  frequently  engaged  in  the  war¬ 
like  pursuits  of  the  age,  as  he  him¬ 
self  informs  us  in  his  ode  to  the  chief¬ 
tain  Maenwyn ; 

Maemvyn,  while  I  was  fresh  in  youth, 

In  the  pursuit  of  savage  slaughter 
I  acted  as  a  man,  though  yet  a  boy. 

His  life  was  one  of  trouble  and  sor¬ 
row,  although  he  was  admitted  to 
high  honours  in  the  state.  But  the 
unsettled  condition  of  his  country, 
and  the  continual  warfare  with  the 
Piets  and  Saxons,  involved  him  and 
his  numerous  progeny  in  the  common 
tumults  of  the  time.  Of  his  twenty- 
four  sons,  all  of  whom  were  chief¬ 
tains,  twenty  fell  under  the  standard 
of  Urien  lleged,  the  prince  of  Cum¬ 
berland,  and  the  other  four  found  an 
honourable  grave  among  the  green 
hills  of  North  Wales,  while  fignting 
under  the  banners  of  the  brave  Cynd- 
dylan,  prince  of  Powis.  But  although 
thus  involved  in  warlike  occupations, 
Llywarch-heu  cultivated  the  Muses 
with  ardour  and  success.  Of  Mhe 
twelve  poems  which  have  been  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Archaiology  of  Wales, 
five  are  elegies,  two  are  lyrical,  and 
five  form  the  vehicles  of  proverbial 
lore,  to  which  our  Bard  seems  to 
have  been  particularly  attached.  AH 
these  poems  are  distinguished  by  the 
same  trails  of  simplicity,  pathos,  and 


•  Evan’s  Disscrutlo  de  Bardis,  66-7.  x 

that  the  variety  of  the  verse,  as  well  as  of  the  topici, 

^ployed  most  of  the  m«res  thon  in  use.  but  even  enriched  hUo 
jj  ™  the  Creek  and  Roman  writers.-.  Camire.5rito»,  Vi 


^cm  to  victory,  by  his  spirit-stirring  ivhich,  in  some  degree,  indicates  its 
Ijlicantations.  It  was  only  during  the  necessity,  was  frequently  put  in  force 
intervals  of  temporary  tranquillity  hy  the  reigning  authority  of  the 
iiiat  he  delivered  to  the  people  those  country,  as  appears  hy  several  com* 
l^xims  of  morality  and  virtue  missions  directing  the  better  regula* 
^hich  have  been  handed  down  to  tion  of  the  order.  Thus  it  would 

Ss ;  and  although  we  cannot  class  appear,  that  the  sacred  character  of 
itn  exactly  among  the  number  of  the  Bardic  office  bad  become  polluted 
|H;itimate  Bards,  he  was  undoubtedly  by  all  the  common  vices  of  our  na- 
a^et,  and,  whether  as  a  poet  or  a  ture  ;  that  a  long  and  dark  mriod  of 
Wrarrior,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  civil  dissension  bad  caused  the  dege- 
l^racters  of  a  most  remarkable  age.  nerationof  an  Institution,  than  which 
;  r^roin  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  ccn«  nothing,  at  one  time,  could  be  more 
^y,  a  long  chasm  occurs  in  the  ex-  beautiful  or  beneficial  to  the  State. 
Jkibna  of  the  Bards.  The  devastation  But  this  could  not  have  been  dually 
oecasioned  by  a  constant  state  of  the  case.  True  it  is,’tbat  there  were 


IQ  Xugoi  Cumbricce,-^  L*^uly 

uuch  licentiousness  of  sj.itit,  and  lection;  and  to  sing  to  Uie  princes, 
iiucli  profligacy  of  raanner,  araong  in  her  own  apartment,  at  auen  tunes 
he  niinsirtls,  but  we  question  whe-  m  lie  coultl  be  spared  from  more 
her  they  were  extenfleu  to  the  Bards,  important  duties.  ^  ^ 

t  is  not  fair  to  condemn  them  unre-  He  received  froin  the  prince  s  own 
crveiily,  upon  the  presumptive  evi-  hand  an  ivory  chess-board,  or  a 
lence  which  the  deficiency  of  any  harp  ;  and  from  the  princess,  a  rin^' 
reniainisg  works  can  afford.  In  of  gold,  while  his  lodging  was  to 
those  rude  times,  and  subject  as  be  with  the  governors  of  the  palace. 
Wales  was  to  the  continual  incur-  TTie  nurch-gwuhr,  or  marriage-fine 
non  of  the  Saxons  and  Normans,  of  his  daughter,  was  120  pence,  her 
many  opportunities  must  have  oc-  nuptial  presents  were^  SOa.,  and  her 
rurred  for  the  total  destruction  of  the  portion  £.3,  all  of  which  were  paid 
Bardic  productions;  and  we  have  out  of  the  royal  treasury.  In  addi- 
the  best  possible  reason  to  believe,  tion  to  these,  the  Chief  Bard  was  tn- 
ihat  the  nigher  order  of  Bards  was  titletl  to  tlie  merch-gwobr  for  the 
Btill  uncontaminaied  by  the  pre-  daughters  of  all  the  inferiors  of  the 
vailing  pestilence ;  for  the  high  and  faculty  within  the  district  of  his  own 
favourtu  privileges  bestowed  upon  residence. 

them  by  preceding  sovereigns,  par-  The  PencerJd,  or  Chief  Bard,  was 
ticularly  by  the  great  Howel  Uda,  not  ^  officer  of  the  court,  although 
[or  the  Gootl,)  were  still  continued  in  he  occasionally  sat  in  the  tenth  place, 
unmodified  extension.  The  Bard  He  had  his  land  free,  and  took  pre- 
Truluf  a  court  Bard,  still  held  the  cedence  of  the  Court  Bard,  who  only 
eighth  place  in  the  prince's  court,  occupied  the  twelfth  seat.  His  death 
He  possessed  his  land  free ;  the  was  valued  at  126  cows  *  ;  and  any 
prince  supplied  him  with  a  horse  and  injury  done  him,  at  6  cows  and  120 
a  woollen  robe,  and  the  princess  pence  f. 

with  linen.  He  sat  next  to  the  go-  The  regulations  enforced  by  Gruf- 
vernor  of  the  palace  at  the  great  fydd  ah  Cvnan  were  followed  by 
court-festivals,  upon  which  occasions  very  beneficial  results,  for  from  this 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  said  governor  time  many  excellent  Bards  arose, 
to  deliver  to  him  his  harp.  The  The  cultivation  of  poetry  seems  to 
Bard  also  received  at  such  festivals  have  been  sedulously  attended  to, 
the  steward  of  the  household’s  gar-  although,  from  the  unsettled  state 
ment  for  his  fee.  Tlie  other  pcfqui-  of  the  country,  the  Bards  partook 
sites  and  privileges  to  which  the  more  or  less  of  a  military  character. 
Bards  were  entitled,  by  virtue  of  their  Thus,  MeUir,  who  was  the  Bard  of 
sacred  calling,  were  extremely  cu-  Gruffydd  ab  Cynan,  was  a  soldier  and 
rious,  as  were  the  fomlal  ceremonies  a  statesman,  and  was  sent  by  that 
which  they  observed  in  the  execution  prince  to  transact  a  negociation  in 
of  their  duties.  Thus,  when  a  song  England.  Gwalchmai,  the  son  ‘of 
was  called  for,  the  Cadair-varddf  or  Meilir,  says  with  much  exultation, 
the  Bard  who  possessed  the  badge  of  in  one  of  his  poems,  that  he  had  de- 
the  chair,  first  sang  a  hymn  in  glory  fended  the  marches  of  .Wales  against 
of  God,  Uien  followed  one  in  honour  the  English;  and  Cyiiddelw,  the 
of  hiR  pnn^.  Having  accomplished  Great  Bard,  as  he  was  styled,  was  a 
these,  all  further  exertion  devolved  person  eminent  for  his  valour,  and 
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jbRntloneu,  me  county  ot  L  ariii;,»ttn  mru  ot  (jiamori^an — llie  couso- 
‘ moduccd  a Bardj  who  has  bccMi  styled  qiieuce  of  the  other  was  a  suca^s- 
'py^some  the  Ouirf,  and  by  others  the  siou  of  adventures  perilous,  such 
^ftrarch,  of  Wales :  we  allude  to  only  as  an  improvident  and  heedless 
Dafydd  ab  Gwilym.  Born  of  equi-  bard  would  willingly  seek  and  pur- 
^  vbcal  parents,  the  awcn  •  of  the  sue.  One  of  these  adventures  has 
^%ung  liard  might  have  run  to  waste  been  preserved  by  tradition,  and  upon 
'^imong  the  hills,  or  found  employ-  this  uncertain  authority  we  give  it. 
j^ent  in  the  construction  of  some  un-  At  one  time,  Dafydd  is  said  to  have 
noticed  penill,  had  not  his  uncle,  yrossessed  no  fewer  than  twenty-four 
Llewelyn  ab  Gwilym,  taken  him  mistresses,  to  all  and  each  of  whom 
under  his  protection,  and  afforded  the  Bard  was,  of  course,  ardently 
Jiim  every  encouragement  for  the  and  sincerely  attached.  He  made 
cultivation  of  those  talents  which  an  assignation  with  each  of  them 
^bsequently  rendered  him  so  con-  under  the  same  tree,  at  the  same 
fpicuous.  From  his  uncle's  house  hour,  and  repairing  himself  to  the 
'^e  was  transferred  to  the  lordly  man-  spot  before  the  appointed  time,  he 
fiion  of  Ivor  Hael,  or  Ivor  the  Ge-  climbed  the  tree,  and  sat  perfectly 
nerous,  who  was  a  kinsman  of  his  concealed  among  the  branches,  a- 
father,  and  an  ancestor  of  the  pre-  waiting,  with  a  merry  anxiety,  the 
Bent  house  of  Tredegar.  Dafydd  arrival  of  his  fair  friends.  They 
experienced  all  the  hearty  kindness  all  came  nearly  at  the  same  moment, 
of  his  warm-hearted  kinsman,  who  and  a  very  curious  scene  occurred. 
<|ippointed  him  his  steward,  and  the  The  ladies  were  thunderstruck,  and 
^  instructor  of  his  only  daughter,  al-  each  was  secretly  provoked  at  the 
though  his  qualifications  for  these  apparently  casual  appearance  of  the 
duties  were  not,  it  is  probable,  of  other.  An  explanation,  however, 
roost  obvious  description  ;  at  soon  took  place ;  and,  in  all  the  angry 
least,  the  inconvenient  consequences  pettishness  of  feminine  wrath,  they 
of  one  of  those  appointments  soon  vowed  the  deepest  revenge  upon  the 
became  apparent,  in  the  mutual  at-  luckless  trifler.  While  their  rage 
tachment  that  grew  up  between  the  was  at  its  acme,  Dafydd  disclos^ 
.poet  and  his  fair  charge.  What  himself,  and  addressed  them  with  so 
\the  conduct  of  Ivor  towards  the  much  ingenuity,  that  etch  began  to 
cformcr  was,  on  the  discovery  of  question  the  other's  purity;  and  a 
7this  circumstance,  is  not  known  ;  but  contest  commenced,  in  the  heat  of 
.  he  is  reported  to  have  lost  no  time  which  he  descended,  and  quietly 
'  in  immuring  his  daughter  within  decamped,  leaving  the  disputants  to 
convent  in  the  isle  of  Anglesea.  settle  the  matter  quietly,  or  unquiet- 
■  Thither  she  was  followed  by  her  de-  ly,  among  themsdves. 

^  voted  swain,  who,  in  the  capacity  But  notwithstanding  the  usual  le- 
' 'of  a  servant  at  a  neighbouring  mo-  vity  of  bis  disposition,  Dafydd,  in 
nastery,  consoled  himself,  for,  some  two  instances,  entertained  a  sincere, 
*  time,  by  offering  to  his  imprisoned  ami  perhaps  an  honourable  passion, 
/mistress  the  willing  tributes  of  his  the  objects  of  which,  under  the  ap- 
Tove-sick  muse.  But,  volatile  and  parently  fictitious  names  of  Dyddgu 
^fickle,  like  all  other  n^ts,*  Dafydd  .and.Morvudd,  he  has  celebrated  in 
^  soon  grew  weary  of  this  unproduc-  some  of  his  most  fascinating  .effu- 
‘‘tive  enjoyment',  and  returning'to  the  sions.  But  in  both  cases  the  result 
^hospitable  mansion  of  his  patron,  was  unpropitious  to  his  hopes.  The 
(where  his  welcome  reception  pro-  former  lady,  who  is  represented  to 
ved  the  endurance  of  Ivor's  esteem,)  have  been  endowed  with  the  fairest 
he  turned  his  attention  to  the  cul-  graces  both*  of  person  and  mind, 
Xtivation  of  poetry,  and  to  a  course  proved  perfectly  inaccessible  to  his 
gallantry  and  flirtation  which  impassioned  overtures,  enforced  as 
^onid  not  have  discredited  a  modem  they  were  by  all  the  fascinations  of 
^xquifiite.  The  result  of  the  one  was  his  muse.  Morvudd,  the  other  fa- 
election  to  the  chair  of  the  Chief  vourite,  was  the  daughter  of  Madog 


*  The  awen  was  pfoperly  the  true  essence  of  |ioetry,  or  that  peculiar  condition  of 
the  poet's  mind  and  feelings  which  was  caused  by  the  mpst  vivid  inspiration. 
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Llawpnin  of  AngloJ^oy,  atnl  bas  been 
tU-nuininated  ibt*  Laura  ot  our  Cam¬ 
brian  Petrarch.  To  her  he  was 
united  by  a  marriage,  somewhat  ir¬ 
regularly  solemniied,  even  for  the 
supreme  laxity  of  that  rude  age ; 
and  he  continuetl  to  live  with  her, 
until  she  was  at  length  snatched 
from  him  by  her  parents,  who  gave 
her  hand,  in  a  more  formal  manner, 
to  one  Cynvrig  Cynin,  an  old  and 
dt'crepid  dotard,  whose  great  wealth 
was  his  sole  recommendation.  The 
Banl’s  mortification  at  this  event,  and 
his  inextinguishable  passion  for  Mor- 
viuld,  appear  from  several  of  the 
pot'ms  which  he  has  dedicated  to 
her,  and  which  contain  also  many 
strokes  of  caustic  ridicule  against 
her  infinn  spouse,  upon  whom  he 
invariably  bestow’s  the  name  of  Bwa 
Jiarhy  or  the  little  hunch-back. 

But  Dafydd  was  not  contented 
with  such  revenge  only  as  his  muse 
rould  supply,  for  he  employed  every 
f'X|>eilient  to  procure  an  interview 
with  Morvudd,  whom  he  at  length 
succeeded  in  bearing  away  from  her 
husband.  The  lovers,  however, 
were  speedily  overtaken,  and  our  un¬ 
fortunate  Bard  was  heavily  mulct- 
i**!  in  a  fine,  his  inability  to  pay 
which  occasioned  his  consignment 
to  a  prison,  where  he  might  have 
warbled  away  the  remainder  of  his 
days,  had  not  his  generous  coun¬ 
trymen  in  Glamorganshire  dis¬ 
charged  the  fine,  and  placed  him 
once  more  in  a  condition  to  enjoy 
the  bright  sunshine  and  the  calm 
shade,  and  to  exercise  his  poetical 
abilities  with  unrestraincil  license.  * 
Of  the  character  and  poems  of 
Dafydd  ab  Gwilym  we  have  not 
space  to  say  much.  The  former  has 
been  variously  represented  ;  tradition 
ascribing  to  him  a  purity  of  man- 


Cinuhrii'if, —  C*^uly 

lasbecn  most  assuredly,  was  the  case  with 
ir  Cam-  regard  to  Dafydd  ab  Gwilym  ;  for, 
he  was  whatever  may  be  the  complexion  of 
ft’hat  ir-  the  greatest  portion  of  his  surviving 
for  the  effusions,  there  are  not  wanting  in 
de  age;  others  the  most  satisfactory  evi- 
ith  her,  dence  of  a  sound,  moral,  and  religious 
snatched  feeling,  highly  creditable  to  the  me- 
'ho  gave  mory  of  llie  Bard.  Dafydd,  it  is 
manner,  true,  was  the  perfect  slave  of  his 
old  and  feelings,  and  those  feelings  were 
It  wealth  imbued  with  all  the  unreflecting 
n.  The  vividness  of  a  truly  poetical  teni- 
vent,and  iverament.  He  was  generous  to  a 
for.Mor-  fault,  grateful  even  to  death  for 
1  of  the  the  kindness  and  protection  of  his 
cated  to  early  patrons,  and  of  a  disposition 
so  many  too  frank  and  forgiving  to  continue 
against  long  at  enmity  with  any  one.  He 
vhom  he  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  had  themis- 
?  of  Bwa  fortune  to  survive  all  his  friends  and 
ack.  kindred,  and  more  particularly  his 

contented  beloved  Morvudd.  For  her,  his  love 
his  muse  remained  unexhausted  and  unchan¬ 
ged  every  ged,  and  he  poured  forth  at  her  shrine 
interview  the  adorations  of  his  muse  with  the 
at  length  greatest  frequency,  and  with  the 
from  her  most  fervent  devotion.  II is  declin- 
however,  ing  years  were  in  some  degree  solaced 
d  our  un-  and  smoothe<l  down  by  the  pensive 
ly  mulct-  effusions  of  his  muse,  which  ne  con- 
:y  to  pay  tinued  to  invoke,  even  in  his  dying 
isignment  moments,  seeking,  in  the  consolations 
ight  have  of  her  voice,  the  sweet  music  of  that 
ier  of  his  hope  whose  home  is  in  heaven.  One 
)us  coun-  of  his  last  effusions  still  remains,  and 
ire  dis-  is  impressively  entitled  the  “  Death- 
aced  him  song  of  the  Bard.” 
to  enjoy  Thus  may  we  say  of  Dafydd  ah 
the  calm  Gwilym,  as  of  the  swans,  that  he 
is  poetical  closed  bis  life  with  a  song.  But,  un- 
licensc.  *  like  the  swans,  his  tuneful  note  was 
poems  of  not  confined  to  the  hour  of  disso- 
have  not  lution  ;  on  the  contrary — 


Servatur  ad  imum 

Qualis  ab  incccpto  processerit,  et  sibi 
constat. 


ners,  and  a  correctness  of  conduct, 

which,  to  judge  from  his  writings,  ^c*th  is  reported  to  have  taken 
he  did  not  always  evince.  It  may  about  the  year  1400,  at  his 

not,  however,  be  fair,  in  all  cases,  oonie  at  Llanbadarn.  His  ashes  re- 
to  condemn  the  man  on  account  of  Ystrad  Flur,  in  the  county  of 

of  the  poet,  neither  -^wdigan,  and  his  tomb  has  not 
nj^ust  me  temperament  and  actions  wanttS  the  tributary  gift  of  poesy. 
K  *  1  ^  ^  estimated  by  Some  kindly  spirit  has  recorded  on 

the  cool  and  calculating  standard  of  «  hw  friendship  for  the  Bard  in  an 
common  sense.  That  which  is  writ-  epitaph,  of  which  the  following  ver- 
tenin  the  warmth,  and  under  the  *ton  can  aifbrd  but  an  imperfect  idea: 

often  bTThlTCTiI!  *"  ““ 

vtty  of  cooler  refleetion.  '  And  sSh,  ' 


This^loiMny)c\\,\vh(KsodiirksoinolK)u;'hs  laics,  may  iiulurally  account  i'ur 
Now  shade  alike  thy  song  and  thee?  such  a  partiality.  On  one  occasion, 

Bnsocial  ve»-.ircc !  He  lies  nc*r,  deserves  also  to  be  noticed,  be  ap- 

Gwilyin,  Tivy’s  nigluinpile  !  l‘»ve  a  parapbrastic 

And  his  sweet  song  in  silence  drear  version  of  the  10th  Oue  of  the  4tli 

Shall  wake  no  more  the  smiling  vale.  Book  of  Horace  ;  and  passages  ot 

the  Iliad  are  often  the  objects  of  his 
Of  the  merit  of  Dafydd's  poems  it  allusion.  With  these,  his  classical 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  speak,  as  the  attainments,  was  united  the  national 
meed  of  praise  awarded  by  the  poet’s  accomplishment  of  playing  upon  the 
fptemporaries  has  received  the  sane-  harp,  which  he  first  learned,  at  an 
tion  of  four  centuries.  One  peculi-  early  age,  under  the  tuition  of  his 
arity,  however,  it  may  be  proper  to  kinsman  Llewellyn  ab  Gwilyin  ;  and 
notice,  and  more  especially  as  it  be-  it  appears  from  one  of  his  poems, 
longs,  in  an  essential  manner,  to  the  that  he  was  fond  of  administering,  in 
character  of  the  Welsh  tongue  ;  this  this  manner,  to  the  gratification  of 
is  the  remarkable  nicety  with  which  his  female  acquaintance.  His  |>cr- 
))e  adapts  the  diction  to  his  particular  sonal  attractions  arc  represented  to 
theme.  Pre-eminent  as  the  advan-  have  been  very  considerable :  his 
tages  are  which  his  language  afford-  form  was  remarkable  for  its  elegance 
eti  in  this  respect,  he  has  availed  and  symmetrical  beauty,  and  his  fea- 
hiinself  of  them  with  very  great  ef-  tures  were  open,  fair,  and  handsome, 
feet.  Thus,  nothing  can  exceed  the  In  a  word,  shortly  to  sum  up  an  im- 
harmonious  sweetness  of  some  of  his  perfect  narrative,  Dafydd  ab  Gwilyin 
love-poems ;  while,  on  the  other  possessed,  in  a  favoured  degree,  the 
hand,  in  his  description  of  a  thunder-  graces  both  of  person  and  mind ;  and 
storm,  the  sound  is  accommodated  which,  allied  as  they  were  to  a  pre- 
to  the  sense  with  the  most  appalling  eminent  poetical  genius,  contributed 
precision.  The  Bard  is  also  regarded  to  place  him  among  the  first  charac- 
as  the  inventor  of  that  form  of  poe-  ters  of  the  age  in  which  be  lived,  and 
tical  composition  called  Cywydd*;  which  be  may  be  justly  said  to  have 
and  besides  the  singular  merit  of  adorned  t. 

his  versification,  his  poems  are  often  From  the  10th  to  the  latter  end  of 
pregnant  with  deep  thought, — bold,  the  12th  century,  the  continual  at- 
.figurative  inventions, — and  with  those  tempts  which  were  maile  by  tlieEn- 
^delicate  touches  of  fancy,  which  pe-  glisn  to  cast  Wales  into  subjection, 
culiarly  mark  the  gifted  mind,  and  prevented  the  Welsh  Bards  from  the 
can  only  be  properly  appreciated  exercise  of  their  formal  functions, 
where  they  are  exquisitely  felt  Those  who,  in  tiroes  of  peace  and 

Before  we  conclude  tliis  cursory  security,  were  the  delighters  and  iu- 
ineinoir  of  Dafydd  ab  Gwilym,  we  structors  of  the  people,  now  became 
wish  briefly  to  notice  his  general  ac-  assistants  in  one  common  cause,  that, 
complishments.  In  this  point  of  namely,  of  repelling  the  incursions 
view,  his  poems  supply  many  proofs  of  an  ambitious  and  powerful  enemy  ; 
of  such  learning  as  that  age  was  and,  as  has  already  been  mentioned, 
qualified  to  afford.  Allusions  to  the  the  sacred  character  and  calling  of 
works  of  Greece,  and  Home,  and  the  Bard  was,  of  necessity,  profaned 
modern  Italy,  occur  notunfrequently  by  the  hearing  of  arms,  although  the 
in  his  writings,  and  in  some  cases  profanation  was  abundantly  extenua- 
where  his  knowledge  could  not  have  ted  by  the  provocation  which  render- 
been  derived  through  the  medium  of  ed  it  necessary.  Still,  however,  the 
a  translation.  With  the  poetry  of  more  private  and  domestic  duties  of 
.^Fetrarch  he  appears,  in  particular,  the  Bard  were  eagerly  persisted  in  ; 

to  have  been  well  acquainted ;  and  they  preserved  the  genealogies  of 
^the  congeniality  of  disposition  dis-  their  patrons  and  chieftains, — they 
^iQoverahle  in  the  two  poets,  as  well  recited  their  warlike  exploits, — (^le- 
^as  the  painful  resemblance  of  their  hrated  their  civil  virtues, — eulogized 

. ,  •  Cy  wydd  is  one  of  the  roost  popular  species  of  verse,  and  consists  of  seven  syllables  ; 

L  it  is  usually  adapted  to  elegiac  subjects, 
f  t  Camhro  Briton,  Vol.  III.  14’.9. 
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ilieir  magiiaiiiinity,  their  hospitality, 
their  talents,  and  their  ]>ersoiial  gra¬ 
ces.  They  likewise  performed  the 
mournful  oftice  of  composing  an 
elegy  on  the  death  of  the  chieftain 
to  whose  establishment  they  ap- 
}>eriained  ;  this  they  sung  to  the  sur¬ 
viving  relations,  in  honour  of  the 
dead,  reciting  the  noble  families  from 
which  the  departed  lord  had  sprung, 
and  the  noble  exploits  performed  by 
himself  or  his  ancestors.  But  the 
hallowed  exaltation  of  the  Bardic 
character  had  departed.  Circum¬ 
stances  had  occurred  to  produce  a 
woeful  degeneration  in  the  once  fa¬ 
voured  and  sacreil  race,  and  all  that 
remained  were  a  few  scattered  in¬ 
stances  of  a  noble  and  gifted  spirit ; 
but  without  any  one  relic  of  that  na¬ 
tional  and  reverential  sacredness  with 
which  the  Bard  of  old  was  so  mysti¬ 
cally  imbued. 

The  conquest  of  Wales  by  the  first 
Edward  gave  an  extinguishing  blow 
to  the  feeble  remains  of  Bardism. 
Not,  however,  as  is  usually  stated, 
by  exterminating  the  Bards,  but  by 
strictly  forbidding  them  the  exercise 
of  tbeir  inclination  and  duties.  The 
gloomy  subjection  into  which  the 
Welsh  were  cast,  by  the  prowess  and 
policy  of  the  English  J  ustinian,  was 
rendered  doubly  oppressive  by  this 
extension  of  the  conqueror’s  power  j 
and  it  was  not  till  Oirain  Glyndwr 
arose  to  rescue  his  country  from  a 
yoke  which  had  become  unendur¬ 
able,  that  the  Bards  once  more  re¬ 
sumed  their  functions,  encouraged 
by  the  munihcence  of  that  hero,  and 
animated  by  the  transitory  ray  which 
had  dawned  upon  freedom.  But  the 
failure  of  this  last  effort  of  expiring 
freedom  precipitated  the  Welsh  into 
a  state  of  slavery  the  most  deep  and 
severe.  The  Bards  were  prohibited 
by  law  from  bolding  any  public  as¬ 


semblies,  or  from  enjoying  any  of 
those  privileges  which  formerly  be- 
longeil  to  them.  During  this  dark 
period,  and  the  contests  l^tween  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  the 
genius  of  poetry  was  nearly  extin¬ 
guished,  or  was  only  employed  in 
soothing  the  misery  of  the  times  by 
gloomy  and  obscure  predictions  of 
more  prosperous  days. 

But  although  the  sparks  of  the  an¬ 
cient  poetic  fire  were  re-kindled  into 
flames  by  the  union  of  Wales  with 
England,  the  spirit  of  the  order  of 
Bardism  was  irrevocably  lost.  It  had 
disappeared  with  the  freedom  of  the 
AYelsh  ;  for  no  sooner  had  they  ceas¬ 
ed  to  be  of  themselves  a  nation,  than 
that  sacred  order  was  overthrown, 
discord  usurped  the  place  of  national 
concord  and  unanimity,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  became  subject  to  no  power  hut 
that  which  was  created  by  their  own 
passions  and  inclinations.  Thus 
Bardism,  properly  so  called  and  con¬ 
sidered,  gradually  disappeared;  and 
we  have  now  no  tangible  traces  of  the 
existence  of  an  order  once  so  powerful 
and  beneficial,  except  the  somewhat 
problematical,  but  stupendous  altars, 
which  are  to  be  found  scattered 
throughout  Britain.  These,  if  not 
actually  erected  by  the  Bards,  were 
doubtless  constructed  by  their  prede¬ 
cessors  the  Druids,  and  are  to  he 
viewed  as  essentially  connected  with 
the  early  Bards  of  the  island. 

We  have  now  brought  this  desul¬ 
tory  sketch  to  a  termination,  and 
must  reserve,  for  a  future  paper,  a 
brief  notice  of  a  peculiar  and  very 
prominent  feature  in  the  history  of 
British  Bardism :  we  allude  to  the 
Bardic  Congresses.  Our  translated 
specimens  of  Welsh  poetry  must  also 
be  deferred,  as  we  have  already,  we 
fear,  trespassed  too  greatly  upon  the 
time  and  patience  of  our  readers. 


NEGRO  SLAVERY  *. 

tubim  orNem%u!!^  interesting  It  is  not  our  present  intention  to 
itself  "*‘“***y  “"rider  thestate  of  the  Slave  Trade. 

The  lirsi  relates  tn  'Ve  shall  take  an  early  opportonity 

Slavery  itself.  existence  of  particulsrs  concerning  the  present 

_ _  State  of  this  most  guilty  traffic* 
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Gt^t  Uritain  u)ay  be  suid  to  have 
done  its  own  individual  part  in  abo- 
lisjling  the  tradic,  and  in  preventing 
its  subjects  from  embarking  in  it ; 
yety  as  it  is  still  carried  on  to  an  in¬ 
credible  extent  by  foreign  powers,  it 
ii.otur  imperious  duty  to  use  ail  our 
influence,  which  is  almost  boundless, 
and  which  has  often  been  exerted  ir¬ 
resistibly  in  causes  of  far  less  mo¬ 
ment,  to  prevail  upon  foreign  powers 
to  cease  from  the  most  scandalous 
outrage  which  is  perpetrated  beneath 
tile  sun. 

‘It  is  to  the  second  great  question 
that  we  now  wish  to  direct  the 
attention  of  our  readers.  It  is  not 
an  object  remote,  and  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  independent  of  our  exertions.  J  t 
is  a  matter  entirely  of  our  own,  and  re¬ 
lates  to  the  existence  of  Slavery  wiih^ 
tfi  ihe  Colonies  subject  to  the  crown, 
of  Great  Britain,  it  is  a  subject  of 
the  deepest  interest,  and,  in  import¬ 
ance,  second  to  none  that  can  engage 
the  attention  of  the  country ;  and 
at  the  present  moment  it  is  peculiar¬ 
ly  interesting,  for  we  are  approach¬ 
ing  a  crisis  when  something  must  be 
done.  Slavery,  in  the  West  Indies, 
cannot  exist  much  longer  in  the  same 
state  of  unabated  severity  in  which 
it  has  so  long  been  endured.  That 
something  roust  be  done  to  mitigate 
it,  is  admitted  even  by  the  Planters 
themselves:  we  shall  endeavour  to 
explain  to  our  readers  what  has  been 
done  to  remedy  this  intolerable  in¬ 
justice. 

The  great  and  good  men  who  con¬ 
ducted  the  long  and  arduous  struggle 
ivhich  ended  in  the  abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade,  were  not  insensible  to 
abe  absolute  injustice,  and  the  great 
"inisery  of  Slavery  itself.  They  were 
indeed  as  hostile  to  it  as  to  the 
Slave  Trade ;  but  as  the  latter  ap- 
rf'peared  the  most  outrageous  evil,  they 
Resolved,  in  the  first  place,  to  direct 
fiheir  endeavours  to  procure  its  abo- 
^lition.  They  were  afraid  that,  had 
they  aimed  at  the  redress  of  both 
'^ievances  against  suffering  humani- 
^  at  once,  they  might  have  been 
^disappointed  in  both.  They  there- 
'flare  limited  their  views  to  the  abo- 
*lhion  of  the  Slave  Trade.  But  this 
^f^tsolution  was  not  adopted  unani^ 

rfisl^  by  the  excellent  persons  who 
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formed  the  Committee  for  the  Abo¬ 
lition.  It  was  opposed  by  one  who 
was  the  earliest  advocate  of  the  Ne¬ 
gro  in  this  country,  and  who,  du-- 
ring  his  long,  spotless,  and  useful 
life,  unceasingly  asserted  the  title  of 
that  injured  race  to  all  the  rights  of 
man, — we  mean  Granville  tr'harp  ; 
he  rose  in  the  Committee,  and  with 
an  emphasis  which  marked  his  deep 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  what  he  was 
uttering,  said — As  Slavery  was  as 
much  a  crime  against  the  Divine  Laws 
as  the  Slave  Trade,  it  became  the 
Committee  to  exert  themselves  equal¬ 
ly  against  the  continuance  of  both  ; 
and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce 
all  present  guilty  before  God,  for 
shutting  those  who  were  then  slaves 
all  the  world  over,  out  of  the  pale 
of  their  approaching  labours*.**  This 
was  the  opinion  of  that  enlightene<l 
man,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  all 
the  members  of  the  Committee  en¬ 
tertained  the  same  opinions ;  but, 
from  prudential  considerations,  they 
agreed  to  wave  them  until  their 
first  object  was  accomplished.  And 
when,  after  years  of  protracted  strug¬ 
gling,  Parliament  did  at  last  abo¬ 
lish  the  detestable  traffic  in  human 
flesh,  it  was  hoped  and  believed,  by 
all  the  friends  of  humanity,  that 
the  Planters  of  the  West  Indies,  be¬ 
ing  now  deprived  of  fresh  importa¬ 
tions,  would  turn  their  attention  to  im¬ 
prove  and  elevate  the  condition  of  the 
existing  slaves.  It  was  expected  that 
our  unfortunate  fellow-creatures,  who 
differ  from  us  only  in  colour  and  in 
misery,  would  have  been  treated  no 
longer  as  brutes,  but  as  men  ;  that 
measures  would  have  been  taken  to 
enlighten  them  by  education,  to  im¬ 
prove  their  morals,  to  liberate  them 
from  the  galling  whip,  and  from  tlie 
thousand  miseries  to  which  they 
were,  and  we  must  say,  are  still  sub¬ 
jected. 

These  hopes  and  ex|>ectations 
tended  to  reconcile  gootl  men  to  the 
idea  that  slavery  should  exist  for  vet 
a  little  longer  within  the  British  do¬ 
minions,  because  they  imagined  it 
mustexist  in  a  modifie<landiinprove<1 
state.  But  year  after  year  passed  away 
without  fulfilling  these  expectations, 
and  nothing  was  done  to  improve 
themiserablecondition  of  theNegroef. 


•  Prince  Hoarc*a  I.lfc  of  G.  Shurpe. 


Kvery  attempt  wliicli  was  inade,  or 
threatcnetl  to  Ik.*  iiiadoi  by  this  coun¬ 
try  to  ameliorate  their  condition  was 
treated  with  scorn  and  disrespect* 
After  sixuen  years  of  patient  for- 
Iwarance,  it  became  the  imperious 
»\uty  of  those  who  regarded  slavery 
as  a  great  evil  which  should  be  re¬ 
dressed,  to  unite  and  come  forward 
to  do  something  to  mitigate  it  in  the 
meantime,  and  to  prepare  the  way 
for  its  final  abolition. 

tt’ith  this  view,  the  Society  for 

the  Mitigation  and  Clradual  Aboli¬ 
tion  of  Slavery  throughout  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Doiiiinious”  was  formed  in  the 
year  Jl  was  not  to  be  won¬ 

dered  at,  yet  it  was  gratifying  to  ob¬ 
serve,  that  its  founders  and  chief  sup- 
|)ortcr8  were  the  same  philanthropists 
who  had  grown  grey  in  the  former 

struggle,  and  wbo  were  still  spared 

to  us  to  direct  and  enlighten  us  by 
their  experienced  w'isdom.  tVilber- 

forcc,  (darkson,  Allen,  Smithy  and 
many  olbers,  the  tried  friends  of  the 

cause,  are  to  be  found  in  the  names 
of  the  Committee.  This  Society  has 
been  indefatigably  employed  in  di¬ 
recting  ibe  attention  of  tbe  public  in 

various  ways  to  the  wrongs  of  the 
Negro  race,  d'hey  have  circulated  a 
great  number  of  publications  on  the 
subject,  They  nave  likewise  bad 

the  subject  rei>eatedly  brought  be¬ 
fore  Parliament,  'i'he  weapons  which 
they  make  use  of  in  this  distressing, 

\ci  glorious  warfare,  are  truth  and 

reason ;  they  wish  to  infiuence  the 
hearts  and  understandings  of  their 
countrymen  ;  we  can  assure  them  that 
that  has  already  been  accomplished, 

and  that  victory  must  at  last  crown 
their  t  ftorts,  and,  we  should  devout¬ 
ly  hope,  at  no  very  distant  {>eriod. 

Jlut  as  yet  no  real  improvement 
has  taken  place  in  the  condition  of 
the  hlavea  generally.  Some  jMirtial 
reforms  have  indeed  been  attempted 
in  the  Island  of  Trinidad,  but  that 
is  all.  'I  hat  our  readers  may  see 
how  far  these  have  come  short  of  the 
cx|)cctation8  which  the  abolitionists 
were  eniilletl  to  form,  it  will  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  go  somewhat  into  detail ; 
we  shall  therefore  narrate  very  suc¬ 
cinctly  the  steps  that  have  been  taken, 
within  these  few  years,  to  further 
the  cause  of  improvement. 

Our  readers  cannot  have  forgotten 
the  n.cmorablc  debate  which  look 
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jdaee  on  Mr  Jluxlous  motion  loth 
May  1823.  On  that  occasion,  the 
whole  subject,  in  all  its  bearings,  was 
brought  before  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  with  the  greatest  ability  aud 
eloquence.  Mr  Iluxton  stated,  that 
the  object  at  which  he  and  his  friends 
aimed  was  ‘‘  ihe  extinction  of  Sla¬ 
very  in  nothing-  less  than  ihe  whole  oj' 
the' Briiishdominionii ;  not,  however, 
the  rapid  termination  of  that  state— 
not  the  .sudden  emancipation  of  the 

Negrot  but  such  preparatory  steps, 
such  measures  of  precaution,  as,  by 
slow  degrees,  and  in  a  course  of  years, 
first  fitting  and  qualifying  the  slave 
for  the  enjoyment  of  freedom,  shall 

gently  conduct  us  to  tbe  annihilation 
of  Slavery.*’  And,  to  carry  this  ob¬ 
ject  into  effect,  he  brought  forward 

two  propositions;  the  Jirsi  was, 

that  all  children  of  slaves  born  after 
a  certain  period,  should  be  free. 
He  did  not  say  how  long  or  how 

short  the  period  should  be,  but  he 

contended  strongly  that  some  such 
principle  should  be  adopted,  because 
it  would  hold  out  a  prospect  of  the  ter* 

inination  of  Slavery  at  some  period, 

by  a  quiet  and  gradual  transition ; 
every  year  wou)^  increase  the  free¬ 
born  Negroes,  and  every  year  would 

dccreaae  the  number  of  existing  slaves, 

by  death  and  other  causes.  But 
Government  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  sanction  this  most  safe,  most  equi¬ 
table,  and  most  necessary  measure.  It 

is  quite  evident  that  some  such  step 
must  be  adopted  at  last,  if  Slavery  is 
to  be  extinguished  by  gradual  and 
gentle  means,  and  not  lo  be  crushed 

by  a  sudden  and  violent  revolution. 

1 1  is,  therefore,  much  to  be  regretted, 
that  the  principle,  at  least,  was  not 
recognized.  And  then,  as  to  the 
slaves  at  present  existing,  Mr  Bux- 
ten  proposed  that  Parliament  should 
immediately  ameliorate  their  condi¬ 
tion  by  various  salutary  regnlations. 
He  proposed  that  they  should  no 
longer  be  considered  as  mere  chattels 
in  the  eye  of  law ;  that  their  evidence 
should  he  receiv^  auanluin  vaJeal  i 
that  marriage  should  be  enforced  aud 
respected ;  and  that  it  should  no 
longer  be  in  the  power  of  a  cruel 
master  to  separate  a  Negro  from  his 
wife  and  family,  and  sell  him  to  a 
purchaser  in  perhaps  a  distant  place  5 
that  the  Sunday  should  be  allow^l 
lor  repose  and  religious  instruction  ; 
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ind  that  tlic  Sunday  markets  should  sibility  of  resistance  on  their  part, 
be  abolished  ;  and,  finally,  that  the  stated,  “  I  must  add,  that  any  resist- 
liieof  the  whip,  as  a  stimulant  to  la-  ance  which  might  be  manifested  to 
hour,  should  be  discontinued.  These  the  express  and  declared  wishes  of 
were  some  of  the  improvements  Parliament, — any  resistance,  1  mean, 
which  he  suggested.  'Fhat  it  should  which  should  partake,  not  of  reason, 
be  necessary  to  suggest  such  amelio-  but  of  contumacy, — would  create  a 
rations  proves  the  degraded  and  op-  case,  (a  case,  however,  which  I  sin- 
pr^sed  state  of  the  Negro :  that  his  cerely  trust  will  never  occur,)  upon 
testimony  should  not  be  received, —  which  his  Majesty  s  Government 
that  it  should  be  in  the  power  of  his  would  not  hesitate  to  come  down  to 
master  to  dissolve  by  force,  and  at  rarliamcnt  for  counsel.’’ 
hU  pleasure,  the  most  sacred  ties, —  Before  leaving  this  debate,  w’c  will 
and  that  he  should  have  it  in  his  just  advert  to  the  professions  of  the 
power  to  flog  and  beat  him  without  West-Indiaii  party  in  Parliament, 
limitation,  are  monstrous  and  into-  Mr  Ellis,  who  stood  forward  as  their 

\hle  wrongs.  advocate,  and  is  himself  a  great  pro- 

^  ^Ir  Buxton  therefore  concluded  prietor,  said,  With  respect  to  many 
with  the  following  motion ;  That  of  the  regulations  alluded  to  by  the 
the  State  of  Slavery  is  repugnant  to  Honourable  gentleman  who  opened 

the  principles  of  the  British  constitu-  this  debate,  I  believe  that  no  objec¬ 
tion,  and  of  theChristian  religion,  and  tions  will  he  offered  on  the  part  oj  the 
that  it  ought  to  be  gradually  abolished  Flanters  in  the  West- Indies,** 

throughout  the  British  colonies  with  And  with  respect  to  a  part  of  this 

as  much  expedition  as  may  be  found  subject,  which  much  interests  every 
consistent  with  a  due  regard  to  the  man  in  this  country  who  is  possessed 
well-being  of  the  parties  concerned."  of  the  common  feelings  of  humanity, 

Mr  Canning,  Secretary  for  Fo-  viz.  the  use  of  the  cart-whip,  Mr 

^Ign  Affairs,  and  the  organ  of  Go-  Ellis  said,  I  do  not  believe  that 
v^rnment  on  this  occasion,  admitted  the  whip  is  used  as  a  stimulant  to 
that  many  of  the  suggestions  of  Mr  labour.  I  believe  it  will  be  found 

Buxton  were  just  and  necessary,  but  that  the  whip  is  generally  placed  in 

moved  a  series  of  resolutions,  the  the  hands  of  the  Driver,  who  is  al- 
same  in  effect,  but  expressed  more  ways  a  confldential  Negro,  more  as 
^ardedly;  they  were  as  follow:  a  badge  of  authority  than  as  an  in« 

i  ht.  That  it  ii  expedient  to  adopt  ef.  CMrcion.  I  admit  that 

Jectuat  and  decUive  Za.ure.  for  anudio.  ““X  deotes.u 

mins  //«  condition  of  the  Slave  pofula.  the  remnant  of  a  barbarous  custom, 
Uon  in  his  Majesty's  colonies.  2d,  That  fact,  considered  at  prc- 

tjM’ough  a  determined  and  persevering,  as  a  symbol  of  office*. 

but,  at  the  same  time,  judicious  and  tem-  We  shall  have  occasion  to  see  iin- 
jl^ate  enforcement  of  such  measures,  Mi#  mediately  how  completely  inisin- 
House  looks  forward  to  a  progressive  im-  formed  Mr  Ellis  was  upon  this  point, 


See  Hansard’s  Parliamentary  Debates,  Vol.  IX.  for  a  vciy  accurate  Report  of 
flib  Debate. 


Xffrrn  S'arrrjf.  L’'uly 

the  Ciovfriior  of  JiarbadocR,  stateil 
long  ago,  that  “  similar  provisions  to 
those  which  are  contained  in  the  Tri- 
was  nidad  Order  will  be  extended  to  De- 

the  plcilge  which  they  thus  merara  and  Essequibo,  BerWce,  Sj. 

/  •  they  stood  on  Lucia,  the  Cape,  and  Mauritius,  with 
a'ncl  deH^ie  ground,  and  had  such  modifications  as  may  be  meet- 
•  t  in  Parliament,  sary  to  adapt  thein  to  the  Dutch  and 
and  many  insuperable  prejudices  out  French  laws,  which  are  respecm^ly 
of  it.  and  abroad,  to  contend  with,  in  force  in  those  possession*.  But 
Vet  having  staketl  lhanselves  to  do  as  yet,  we  are  sorry  to  learn,  that  bo- 
something  effectual  on  the  question,  vcrninent  have  not  earned  theiriu- 
it  was  their  duty  to  go  forward  man-  tendons  into  effect  with  respect  to 
fully  and  decisively.  \Ve  shall  now'  any  one  ot  these  colonies.  1  he  Ur- 
t’xainine  what  has  been  done.  Whe-  dcr  has  been  confined  to  Trinulad 
iher  all  has  been  done  that  might  have  alone,  a  small  and  inconsiderable 
been  done,  or  that  ought  in  the  cir-  island,  while,  in  our  other  posses- 
cumsiancestohavc  been  done,  we  pre-  sions,  800,000  slaves  are  groaning 
tend  not  to  say  ;  but  we  believe  w’e  can  under  unmitigated  bondage, 
say,  with  truth,  that  the  expectations  1  he  able  and  interest!^  Report  of 
of  the  country  have  been  much  dis-  the  Society  lor  the  Mitigation  and 
appointenl.  Abolition  of  Slavery  now  before  us. 

An  Order  in  Council  was  framed,  furnishes  us  with  a  number  of  state- 


.1  fitness  for  participating  in  tlie  same 
rights  and  privileges  as  their  fellow- 
subjects.  ^Ve  have  every  reason  to 
bilieve  that  the  Goveniinent 
sincere  in 

gave  to  the  country 
difficult  i 

a  powerful  interest 


xtxi/i,  that  the  sale  of  slave*  should  proved,— if  ail  the  dangers  and  ca- 
bo  subjected  to  regulations.  The  lamities  which  are  inherent  in  the 
trpfuthf  that  the  property  of  slaves  present  state  of  things  are  to  be 
should  he  protected,  and  their  right  averted,  it  must  be,  not  by  the  pro- 
of  making  bequests  secured.  The  ceedings  of  the  Colonial  Legislatures, 

<  i^A/A,that  facilities  should  be  afford-  for  it  is  evident  they  never  will  nor 
etl  to  manumission  ;  and  the  ninth  ran  enlighten  the  subject  as  it  should 
u  u*  evidence  of  slaves  be  taken  up,  but  by  the  prompt  and 

sliould  be  admitted,  under  regulations  decisive  interference  of  the  Parlia- 
ina  restrictions.  These  amendments  ment  of  Great  Britain.  t ' 

K  ^  white  Planters  of  the  Island  of 

ut  they  were  far  too  general  and  un-  Trinidad  universally  and  atreiiuous- 
c  etineU,  in  many  particulars,  to  pro-  ly  remonstrated  against  the  imposi- 
uuw  any  peat  alteration  or  improve-  tion  of  the  Order  in  Council,  «ll«|- 
Thpv  slave,  ing  that  it  was  pregnant  with  inc^h- 

lonv^nfT*^'  tmited  to  the  small  co-  able  ruin  to  all  their  interests.  “  Wc 
latiL  nf  Containing  a  popu-  have  read  (they  say)  with  grief  aud 

But  Farl  thousand  slaves,  dismay  the  Order  in  Council  declw«<l 

m  r.arl  Bathurst,  in  a  despatch  to  to  be  intended  for  the  improvement  of 


o 


jVi'^nt  Sill  {'I  rtf. 

romiuion  of  the  sluvc8  in  the  Cu-  the  use  ut'  the  whip  is  helievui  to  he 
oliVles  ami  they  earnestly  implored  iilcntifieil  with  the  existenee  of  tSia- 
4^  Governor  to  stay  the  proiiiulga-  very.  They  have,  therefore,  read, 
4hk\  and  execution  of  the  Order.  'I'hc  with  “  grief  and  dismay/*  an  Order 
66vernor*f  orders  were,  however,  jxjr-  which  puts  down  that  instrument  as 
4lDptory ;  and  in  June  1824  the  or-  a  stimulant  to  labour,  and  forbids 
4er  was  promulgated,  and  became  them  to  cor/- teAi/>./ema/ra;  and  they 
law  of  the  island.  lament  over  the  demoralizing  effects 

Xi  "A  Committee  of  Planters  was  af-  which  are  to  be  produced  by  kind- 
'temards  appointed  to  frame  a  Me-  ness,  coneiliation,  and  humanity,  iu- 
■Mrial  to  the  King  in  Council:  a  stead  of  the  old,  recognized,  and  well- 
paper  of  remarks  was  published  by  understood  system  of  coercion,  ty- 
4h€p  in  the  Trinidad  Gazette,  in  ranny^  and  oppression, 
which  they  assert,  **  that  the  Order  In  the  other  Colonies,  the  utmost 
In ’Council  has  made  an  entire  revo-  hostility  has  been  shewn  to  every  plan 
krtion  in  the  system  under  which  for  improving  the  treatment  of  the 
nliwes  were  heretofore  managed  and  slaves,  and  the  greatest  animosity  has 
governed.  Changes  are  always  to  be  been  displayed  towards  all  tliose  who 
neprecated,  especially  in  a  slave  co-  have  taken  an  interest  in  this  ques- 
ibny,  where  the  whole  of  the  slave  lion,  in  these  Colonies  where  the 
i^ulation  are  deprived  of  their  no-  movement  of  the  popular  iniml  is 
4$ltal  rights ;  and  nothing  but  the  free  and  unfettered,  this  has  been 
fdUcc  of  habit,  and  a  brutish,  indis-  plainly  manifested.  Indeed,  suinc  of 
tinct  idea  of  the  superiority  and  fixed  our  Colonies  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
^wer  of  their  masters,  keep  them  threaten  to  rebel, — to  throw  eff  all 
tn  awe  and  subjection.**  One  great  connection  with  that  unnatural  coun- 
ilurce  of  discomfort  to  the  slave  is  try  which  supports  and  protects  them, 
•lated  to  be  the  change  produced  by  but  which  has  used  the  free<lom  to 
Order  in  Council  in  the  old  mode  offer  them  advice  they  would  do  well 
of  punishment,  **  so  well  establish-  to  profit  by ;  and,  instead  of  doing 
recognized,  and  understood  by  any  tiling  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
tile  slave  ;**  (alluding,  of  course,  to  of  their  unfortunate  slaves,  they  have 
the  abolition  of  flogging  as  it  respects  consumed  their  time  in  angry  invec- 
tlle  women,  and  of  the  driving-whip  lives  against  the  great  and  the  good 
it  respects  both  sexes.)  **  By  men  of  this  country,  who  more  truly 
^ose,**  they  remark,  who  have  consult  their  interests  by  the  measures 
mst  considered  the  subject  in  this  they  propose,  than  these  short^ight- 
^^>lony,  the  use  of  the  whip  is  believed  ed  IMantert  imagine.  . 
laAe  identified  with  the  existence  of  '  In  Barbadoes,  where  the  slave  code 
ShveryJ*  The  attempt,  on  the  part  of  is  perhaps  the  most  barbarous  of  any 
*ibe  Colonial  Government,  to  sub*  other  existing  in  the  West  Indies,  a 
ilitute  new  and  different  modes  of  proposal  was  introduced  to  repeal 
Mrcion  for  that  of  the  cart-whip,  some  of  tbose^  cruel  and  sanguinary 
Wtj  regard  as  an  admission  that  laws  which  have  so  long  disgraceil 
^ves  cannot  be  expected  to  work  its  statute-book.  >  The  mover  of  these 
^thout  fear  of  punishment an  resolutions,  which  were  of  the  most 
nAmission  (it  is  ^ded)  hardly  worth  insignificant  description,  had  no 
4|be  trouble  of  noticing,  were  it  not  chance  of  obtaining  a  hearing  from 
the  elementary  principles  of  Sla-  the  legislators  he  was  addressing, 
appear  almost  unknown  in  Eng-  without  soothing  and  tranquillizing 
ind,  where  the  popular  arguments  their  feelings  by  the  most  unmeasur- 
«i|ged  by  the  philanthropists  are  ed  abuse  of  all  those  persons  in  this 
plNtly  deduced  from,  and  applicable  country  who  had  even  ventured  to 
|l^  to,  man  io  a  state  of  fre^om.*’  insinuate  t^t  it  was  possible  for  a 
^ti^'his  remonstrance  proves  how,  planter  to  maltreat  bis  slave.  The 

fpletely  opposed  the  i^lanters  of  West-lodian  newspapers  represent 
West  Indii^  are  to  every,  even  this  sapient  Senator  to  have  said, 
smallest,  relaxation  in  the  harsh  **  The  diabolical  falsehoods,  and 
.yfl  crud  method  of  treating  the  infamous  aspersions,  of  a  few  inter- 
Ipvcs.  ..In  the  inindsof  the  humane  osted  and  designing  hypocrites,  mov- 
Sid  enlightened  Plsntcrs  of  Trinidad,  ing  in  terrific  plialanx,  to  the  total 

iP'Voi,.  XVI !.  M 


ro  Slavery- 

from  St.  Vincent’s  to  Bar Udocs.  licaiw 
plied,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Gover. 
nor  for  protection;  but  this  application 
was  very  coldly  received,  and  no  hope  of 
efl'ectual  protection  was  afforded  to  biin. 
Mr  Rayner,  therefore,  did  not  dare  u 
land,  on  account  of  the  threats  of  the  lead, 
ers  of  the  former  mob.  Such  is  the  laii. 
guage  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Socic- 
ty’s  Report.  “  One  zealous  man,”  it  is 
stated,  “  sat  on  the  shore  a  whole  night. 


annihilation  of  the  white  inhabitants 
of  the  West  Indies,  marked  them 
out,  in  his  opinion,  as  a  vindictive 
crew,  indulging  the  abominable  de¬ 
sire  to  cast  headlong  into  the  gulf  of 
destruction,  or  endless  misery,  so 
large  a  portion  of  their  fellow-crea¬ 
tures,  equally  with  themselves  tlm 
followers  of  Christ  ” 
cation  can 


>*  No  justid- 
tbey  have  in  their  hellish 
tiesign,  but  that  which  originated  in 
their  own  dark  and  interested  souls." 

He  then  talks  of  the  Society  for 
the  Mitigation  of  Slavery,  and  of  the 
excellent  and  illustrious  persons  com- 
)X)8ing  it,  “  as  a  detestable  institu¬ 
tion,  whicli,  keenly  and  immovably 
bent  on  your  destruction,  has,  with 
consummate  ingenuity,  erected,  and 
set  in  motion  against  you,  a  tremen¬ 
dous  machinery,  throwing  out  at  each 
ebullition  misery  and  woe.’* 

All  this  abuse  was,  however,  in¬ 
sufficient  to  reconcile  the  Assembly 
of  llarbadocs  to  the  alterations  pro- 
))osed ;  after  two  months  of  stormy 
discussion,  the  measure  was  sent  up 
to  the  Council,  but  it  was  found  so 
ilefective,  and  so  disfigured  by  seve¬ 
rity,  that  the  C'ouncil  rejected  it,  as 
being  calculated  to  protiuce  a  worse 
impression  of  Barbadian  humanity  itruction.of  the  negro  and  coloured  popu 
than  if  nochange  had  been  attempted,  lation,  of  whom  the  Methodist  congrega 
But  the  Barbadians  did  not  con-  don  was  chiefly  composed- 

their  animosity  towyds  the  Jamaica,  fikewise,  the  Ordei 

mends  of  the  to  the  abuse  in  Council  was  lard  before  the  As. 

wnuined  in  their  flowery  harangues;  gembly,  but  nothing  was  done  h 
eir  spirit  displayed  itself  m  the  consequence.  There  wa«  indeed  om 
low  isgraw  ul  outrage  against  all  measure  of  reform,  and  one  only 

whlch  wos  introduced,  viz.  a  Bii 

ligiou,  co^Won  Tur 

pl.ee  in  P.rli.n.ent  within  S  few  ‘  a  \ 

weeks,  reUtive  to  the  destrucUon  of  “I  if  *5 

the  niethodist  chspel  at  Bridmon  ".f  '"'""o'""".  . 

BMb«ioe,,.nd  the  violent  eitpE  l^ngoagO;  8“ 

of  the  Missionary.  Shrewsb”rftom  '’'".t*’!,'®  “'i'’ 

the  island.  We  were  extremeVy  w™  and  extremely  defecnrei 

uHed  to  oWrve  the  strong  a/dTe-  Sty  ofli  To" 

by  Mr  ffiroi^  ni'in  the  rolonfe 


Canning  of  that  most  outrageous  and 
diigraceful  proceeding ;  and  it  was 
likewise  consolatory  to  learn  that  Go- 


tures,  to  ameliorate  the  ctmditioh  'td 
the  slaves?  What  docs  fb^ 
experience  of  the  last  forty  years 
U’ach  ?  It  proves  that  the  Colonists 


k 
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positively  tleiennined  to  retain  the  mother  c-ountry.  U’ the  situation 
tiwir  slaves  in  the  same  degraded  of  the  West  Indies  hi' suiiK>\That  dan- 
•Ute  in  which  they  now  exist.  They  geruus,  even  at  present,  though  the 
ftiget  that  this  cannot  be  done  much  power  andinduenceof  this  great  coun- 
liMnger,  and  they  are  blind  to  the  try  be  exercised  to  give  it  stability, 
fjBArful  danger  that  attends  the  at-  we  should  much  fear,  were  that  with- 
'  180nt  to  keep  them  in  unrelaxed  drawn,  it  would  be  critical  indeed, 
bciliuage.  The  Negros  are  men  ;  a  The  Plinters  might  well  tremble,  if 
copviction  of  their  rights  is  gradually  we  were  to  take  them  at  their  word  ; 
spreading  among  them  ;  let  their  in-  the?  might  repent  it  too  late.  Hut 
jilfies  be  effaced  and  atoned  for  be-  notniiig  can  be  more  absurd,  nor 
ftppe  that  conviction  is  general ;  let  more  unfounded,  than  the  attempt 
l^dness  and  religious  instruction  to  dispute  the  authority  of  the  Bri* 
displace  cruelty  and  ignorance,  and  tish  Parliament.  It  is  founded  in 
die  transition  to  freedom  may  be  safe  tlie  very  constitution  of  the  Colonies, 
iiid  harmless.  But  if  these  means  and  has  been  constantly  exercised  on 
■hall  be  delayed,  the  Planters  may  all  occasions. 

did  that  the  time  for  employing  them  We  regret  that  the  Session  of  Par- 
Ihas  gone  by,  and  that  the  day  of  re-  liament  which  has  just  closed  has 
Iribution  will  come,  when  they  shall  passed  away  without  producing  any 
called  to  a  fearful  reckoning.  roeasuresof  improvement  to  the  slave. 
But  seeing  that  nothing  is  to  be  The  next  Session  will  not,  we  fondly 
ejected  from  the  Colonial  Legisla-  hope,  be  suffered  to  elapse  without 
fires,  now  is  the  time  for  the  Go-  something  decisive  being  done  or 
yernment  and  Parliament  of  Great  attempted  We  observe  that  Mr 
Britain  to  redeem  their  pledge,  and  Brougham  has  pledged  himself  to 
•0  do  something  to  mitigate  the  bond-  bring  forward  a  Bill  containing  va- 
age  of  the  unhappy  negro  race.  The  rious  important  and  salutary  improve- 
vary  case  of  contumacy  which  Mr  ments,  provided  it  be  not  done  by 
Canning  said  would  justify  and  re-  some  other  person.  There  is  cer- 
qoire  Parliamentary  interference,  has  tainly  no  man  better  qualified  for 
OBTurred ;  and  the  question  is,  in  this  great  task  than  ^at  highly- 
irtiat  way  should  the  Parliament  of  gifted  and  most  indefatigable  Sena- 
this  country  interfere  ?  tor — no  man  more  devoted  to  the 

There  are  two  ways' in  which  Par-  cause  of  emancipation,  nor  better  ao- 
lliunent  may  interpose.  The  first,  quainted  with  the  subject  Yet  there 
the  most  effectual  and  desirable,  are  other  hands  in  which  we  should 
^hy  direct  legislation  for  the  Colonies,  rather  wish  to  see  it,  and  these  are, 
parliament  may,  in  this  way,  to  a  the  hands  of  Government.  Indeed, 

tat  extent,  if  not  altogether,  re-  if  they  wish  to  vindicate  their  own 
ss  the  wrongs  of  the  Negros.  It  authority,  to  put  an  end  to  that  in- 
ipay  entitle  the  slaves  to  the  benefit  sclent  and  intemperate  spirit  which 
'ii  religious  and  moral  instruction  has  been  displayed  towards  their 
a  rights  which  is  now  dependent  measures,  they  are  bound  to  coino 
pD  the  will  and  caprice  of  their  mas-  forward  and  redeem  the  pledge  which 
1 1  may  abolish  the  use  of  the  they  have  given  to  the  country,  that 
whip,  protect  the  women,  encourage  something  effectual  should  be  done. 
1^  sanction  maniage,  and,  in  short.  They  may  rest  assured  of  it,  they 
is  in  the  power  of  Parliament  to  have  the  voice  of  the  country  with 
whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  them  ;  and  we  hope,  that,  in  order 

B'iorate  the  condition  of  the  Ne-  to  show  this,  and  to  strengthen  the 
so  as  gradually  to  fit  and  pre-  hands  of  whatever  party  shaU  bring 
them  for  final  and  complete  forward  this  most  momentotir  qugs^ 
icipation.  We  are  aware  that  tion,  the  people  will  meet  Wore  Par- 
power  of  the  British  Parliament  liament  assembles  next  year,  and 
been  calUd  jn  question  by  the  send  up  numerous  and  urgent  peti- 
t  Indians',  and  they  have  had  the  lions. 

rity  and  folly  to  threaten  that  There  is,  however,  another  method 

would  withdraw  their  allegiance,  by  which  Parliament  can  proceed,  in 
ly  attempt  should  be  made  to  order  to  force  the  West  Indians  to 
ce  the  paramount  authority  of  deal  more  justly  with  their  slaves,  a 


I 


uiciIukI  more  imllreet,  yet  it  would 
Ik?  etiVctiul  ;  and  that  is,  />//  tMisli- 
the  nionopttl^  ^ivcn  to  the  ff  est^ 
Inti  inn  trade. 

'I'his  monopoly  is  at  present  sup- 
\iOxlei\fJirxtf  by  a  bounty  of  upwards 
of  six  shillinp;s  per  cwt.  on  the  ex¬ 
port  of  retined  sugar,  and  which  ne¬ 
cessarily  raises  the  price,  not  only  ot 
all  such  sugar  exported,  but  of  all 
the  sugar  consumed  at  home,  to  the 
extent  of  the  bounty*  :  and,  secondly, 
a  protecting  duty  of  ten  sliillings  a 
cwt.  more  on  Kast-linlian  than  on 
West- Indian  sugar;  thus  favouring 
sugar  grown  by  slave  labour,  in  ])re- 
fcrence  to  that  grown  by  free  labour, 
to  the  extent  of  about  50  f.e.’*cent.  in 
the  cost  of  the  article,  and  tending 
to  exclude  the  latter  from  our  con¬ 
sumption,  and  to  force  us  to  consume 
the  former.  The  price  of  sugars 
must  be  much  raised  by  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  protecting  duty,  but  it  is 
estimated,  that,  for  many  years,  the 
cost  of  the  West- Indian  monopoly, 
arising  from  the  sugar  bounty  alone, 
has  amounted  to  T.  1,200,000  annual¬ 
ly.  The  lleport  says, 

It  is  this  large  sum  (in  addition  to 
whatever  enhancement  of  price  may  be 
|>roduced  by  the  protecting  duty,)  paid 
by  the  people  of  this  country  to  the 
growers  of  sugar,  over  and  above  what’ 
that  sugar  would  otherwise  cost,  which 
does,  in  fact,  chicHy  maintain,  unim;)aired 
.md  unrcfurmeil,  the  wretched  system  of 
ix»h)ni.il  bondage.  The  |)eople  of  thiglund 


were  the  maikct  open  to  Ea.st- Indian 
sugar  on  the  same  terms. as  it  is  to 
West  Indian.  In  order  to  put.moiw  v 
into  the  pocket  of  the  Planters,  we 
are,  in  fact,  content  to  tax  ourselves 
annually  to  a  large  amount. 

But  we  wish  to  direct  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  our  readers  to  the  manner  in 
which  our  forced  encouragement  of 
ATcst- India  sugar  acts  ,  upon  the 
slave  population.  The  West  Indians 
have  contended  that  the  high  pru'c 
of  sugar  w'as  necessary,  not  so  niucli 
for  themselves,  as  for  the  comfort  ot 
their  slaves  ;  and  that  in  proportion 
as  their  gains  are  great,  the  comforts 
of  their  slaves  are  numerous.  'I’liat 
this  is  a  complete  misrepresentation 
has  been  unanswerably  demonstrated 
in  the  present  lleport.  'I'he  propo¬ 
sition  which  is  maintained  in  it  is  di¬ 
rectly  opposite,  and  it  is  this;  “  That 
whatever  tends  to  raise  the  price  of 
slave-grown  produce  of  our  Colonics, 
tends,  in  the  same  degree,  to  rivet 
the  chains,  and  to  add  to  the  labour  i 
and  misery  of  the  slave  ;  while  the 
depression  of  its  price  operates  btne- 
hcially  in  relaxing  hU  bonds,  abating 
his  toil,  and  enlarging  Ins  comforts." 

We  have  not  space  for  the  clear 
and  convincing  reasoning  by  which 
this  proposition  is  most  conclusively 
made  out.  ^V^e  can  only  give  a  brief 
outline  of  it. 

It  is,  first  of  all,  to  be  observed, 
that  such  is  the  favourable  nature  of 
the  soil  and  climate  in  the  ^Vest  In¬ 


ure  therefore  the  real  upholders  of  Negro 
Slavery.  Without  their*  large  contribu¬ 
tion  to  its  8upix)rt,  it  could  not  fail  to  he 
rapidly  mitigut^,  and  eventually  extin- 
guished. 

This  (act  is  not  so  generally  known 
as  it  should  be.  The  (veople  of  this 
country  are  not  aware  that  they,  by 
means  of  their  bounties  and  protect¬ 
ing  duties,  are  the  chief  oppressors 
of  the  Negro  race.  Of  the  inexpe¬ 
diency  and  impolicy  of  such  duties  in 
a  commercial  point  of  view,  it  is 
n^lew  to  s\veak ;  it  is  admitted  on 
an  hands,  even  by  the  Government, 
which  is  now  removing  bounties  atul 
protecting  duties  to  a  large  extent 
Irom  many  Ollier  branches  of  com- 

tncrce.  A\  e  are  made  to  pay  much 
ilearer  for  sugar  than  we  should  do 


dies,  that  the  labour  of  a  few  days 
in  ihe.year  is  amply  sufficient  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  slaves  with  the  means  of 
comfortable  subsistence*  'J'his  fact 
lias  been  stated  by  every  colonial 
writer,  from  Mr  Bryan  Edwards  to 
Mr  Foster  Barham.  They  have  only 
differed  as  to  the  quantity  of  time 
required  for  this  purpose ;  some,  sta¬ 
ting  it  at  seven  days,  and  others  at 
twelve  or  fourteen  in  the  year  ;  and 
down  to  the  year  1816,  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  days  allowed  to  the 
slaves  for  cultivating  theii  provision- 
grounds,  (exclusive  of  Sundays,)  i« 
any  of  the  islands,  was  from  four- 
tC()u  to  .  sixteen  ;  and  ^ this? istnalli 

spage  of  time,  it  was  affirmed  in  the 
evidence  laid  by  tbe  West-Indian 

party  before  tbe  Privy  Council  Uiul’ 
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l^wliamont,'  not  only  onublod  tlic  copt  in  tlic  British  snp:nr  (\>!onies  of 
i^vfR  "cneraliy  to  live  in  i*o!nfort,  the  West  rndies  ;  while  in  all  those 
klW  nftbnlc<l  many  the  means  of  pro-  (/olonies  where  sugar  is  cultivated, 
cuting  luxuries,  and  even  of  amas-  they  decrease  with  a  rapidity  pro- 
•ing  wealth.  Lately,  however,  the  portioned  to  the  quantity  of  sugar 
number  of  days  allowed  to  the  slaves  grown. 

^  been  inereasi'il  in  tome  of  the  Co-  Bahamas,  (aavB  the  ReiH^rt,) 

hrtlies,  M  m  Jainaiea,  to  twenty-nx, 

no  sugar  is  grown,  in. 

AkI  ill  I  obago  to  thirty- five,  exclu-  crease— they  increase  rapidly!  In^lar* 
sinf  ot  Sundays  ;  and  it  is  in  this  way  baJoes,  where  the  proportion  of  sugar  t»» 
t4i»t  the  slaves  generally  are  support-  ^he  |X){Yulation  is  least,  tlicy  increase, 
edv  hy  drawing  their  food  from  the  though  in  a  small  degree.  In  St.  Kilt’s 
spot  of  ground  allotted  to  them.  A  and  Jamaica,  where  the  pro|H)rtion  of 
fnr  herrings,  and  a  little  salt  fish,  arc  sugar  is  greater  than  in  Tlarhadocs,  there 
likewise  served  out  in  some  of  the  is  a  considerable,  though  not  so  large  a 
4ifolonies,  but  in  quantities  so  small  decrease  as  in  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  To- 
»•  •merely  to  serve  as  a  seasoning  to  bago,  and  Demarara,  where  the  proportion 
thtirfood.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  of  sugar  is  the  largest.  The  decrease  pro- 
tkc  maintenance  of  the  slaves  is  ceeds  at  a  more  rapid  rate ;  at  a  rate,  in 
•fiite  independent,  or  nearly  so,  of  would  unpeople  the 

rotiirn  for  the  sutrars. 


•Ugar  is  a  most  laborious  and  ex-  ferred  to,  which  contains  a  masterly 
kausting  process ;  and  it  is  found,  view  of  the  consequences  likely  to 
that  the  decrease  of  life  and  health  follow  from  removing  the  bounties 
aaiong  the  Negro  population  bears  and  protecting  duties  : 

««  almost  exact  prowrtion  to  the  ,  c  .u  ^  ^ 

■1 .  1  •  u  1  ^  r  The  first  ctivict  of  tho  removal  of  rc- 

(Mgree.ln  which  tho  cultivation  of  ,trtctioo,  «ould  be,  that  .he  colenl.. 
aiMar  is  carrieu  on.  In  Colonies  would  be  induced  to  withdraw  from  au- 
It  is  not  grown,  the  slaves  are  gar  cultivation  (which  if  at  once  the 
Mtinu  to  inci^SC  their^  numbevs  just  inost  exhausting  to  the  soil,  and  the  mopt 
kA  the  inhabitants  do  in  Nortb  and  oppressive  to  the  slave  of  any)  his  infe- 
America  ;  and,  in  fact,  in  al-  rior  soils,  and  to  employ  them  in  |kih. 
jHDst  every  country  of  the  world,  cx-  lure,  or  in  the  growth  of  other  articles 


A’tjrro  i'/«i'cn». 
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j  •  -  a«.  »ho«M>  reforms  which  vvouM,  JrtUhe  same 

.»f  a  less  onerous  desctiptioo.  By  reser-  those  wori  the  iwn 

rinu  his  best  soils  only  for  sugar,  Hs  re-  time,  most  effectually  prof^e  ine  iwp. 

iiuiiKToting  price  would  be  lowered,  and  piness,  and  exalt  the  moral  and l  aocial 
his  pTohu  of  course  raised*  But  the  ne«  condition  of  his  unhappy*  hondsmen. 

cessity  or  the  case  ivould  force  upon  him  |  n  order  to  bring  about  tblw  happy 

other  improvements.  He  would  be  oh-  3T)d  desirable  change  to  Its  fill  I  ex-  - 
liged  to  become  resident.  That  curse  of  a  IaT>8e  of  years,  UTldtfr  the 

the  West  Indies,  a  nun-resident  proprie-  favourable  circumstances,  must 
tary,  would  cease;  the  heavy  cost  of  be  required  ;  but  as  long  as 

agency  would  be  saved  ;  the  ruinous  ef-  ^  continue  to  nold  out  such  encou- 
r«:t  axUing  (Vom  the  unftilh  fill  ness  and  ,  „  Jo  for  the  growth 

disobedience  of  agents,  trustrating  every  *  ‘  ,  o 

designed  amelioration,  would  be  stopped ;  ^  ®ugar,  no  improvetnen 
the  plough  and  various  other  articLt  of  I»cte<l.  It  will  therefore  afforfatto- 
machinery  would  then  bo  broaght  into  ther  inducement  to  Parliat^nt  to  in- 
use,  and  would  both  lessen  the  expense  vestigate  this  subject.  J  ne  most  ^ 
of  culture  and  lighten  the  labour  of  the  praiseworthy  improvements  have been 
slavesb  It  is  quite  astonishing,  that  the  introduced  into  our  commercial  af- 
plough  should  not  have  been  adopted  in  fairs  during  the  last  Session  of  Par- 
ihe  West  Indies.  This,  in  common  with  Hament,  and  Ministers  are  entitled  to  | 
many  other  evUs  of  the  system,  is  owing  the  gratitude  of  the  country  for  the 
to  slavery.  If  an  English  farmer  was  liberality  and  the  justness  of  the 
obliged  to  keep,  during  the  whole  year,  ^iews  adopted  by  them.  Indeed,  to- 
all  the  hands  he  required  for  harvest,  he  wards  the  Colonies  themselves  they 
too  might  be  tempted  ‘o  o^py  them  ^  j  j  b  ; 

m  turning  up  the  soil  with  the  hoe,  in- 

stead  of  employing  cattle  and  machinery  brewing  0[»n  e  /«iintrv 

inthisbranchofhmtandry.  InhUalteied  nations  toi'les  the  mother  country, 
circumstances,  the  Planter  would  feel  *11  ihc  financial  and  commercial 


circumstances,  the  Planter  would  feel  financial  ana  coiniwrciai 

the  necessity  of  making  the  culture  of  regulations  which  have  been  adopted 
jirovisiona,  and  the  raising  of  cattle  and  sink  mjp  nothing  when  compared 
live  stock,  a  principal  object  of  attention,  with  this,  which  so  nearly  affects  the 
He  would  feel  the  necessity  also  of  re-  lives  and  comforts  of  so  many  thou- 
lieving  the  women  from  that  constant  sands  of  human  beings,  of  whose 
and  oppressive  drudgery  of  field  labour,  ameliorations  there  can  be  little  hope 
which  smiles  them  with  barrenness  and  while  things  remain  as  they  are ;  but 
fridges  Uieir  lives.  He  would  allow  under  a  new  and  improved  system, 
them  to  w  an  adequate  shwe  of  alien-  amelioration  of  the  Negros  could 
u^their  ebUdren  and  Uieir  dom«tic  ^  „hile.  by 

concerns.  He  would  introduce  a  variety  .u  j  .*  r  j 
Of«onomic«l.nd  moral  improvement;  reduct.on  ot  duUa,  we  ahouM 
which  are  obvioualy  practicable,  and  nm  ®’^**'*  “8"  at  a  chMper  rate,  wba 
dw  the  influence  of  which  the  West  In-  *  market  for  British  goods  might 
dies  could  not  fail  rapidly  to  improve.  opened  in  Hindostan,  and  how 
The  population  would  increase ;  and,  might  the  civilization  and  improve- 
••  they  increased,  their  condition  would  ment  of  that  extensive  region  be 
^radnally  approach  to  that  of  free  labour,  likewise  accelerated  by  our  extensive 
ers.  The  property  of  the  Planter  would  commerce ! 

be  no  longer  estimated  by  the  number  We  have  left  ourselves  rooth  tO  no- 
^ould  sink  in  value,  tice  only  one  objection  which  has 
^whose  manumisjaon  would  become  been  often  adduced  against  the'  c- 

which^  \  mancipation  of  the  Negroo,— that  if 

which,  as  population  multiplied,  would  thevwVrefree  thev  wonld  not  work  .* 
propoiiionably  rise  in  value ;  and  even-  Ik!  t  .  f' 

luaUy  hi*  income  might  be  derived,  not 

from  the  uncertain  resulu  which  attend  u  Stimulated  to  ^/>rk 

the  present  unnatural  state  of  things,  -  ^hip,  they  would  do  nothing, 

but  from  a  land-rent  paid  by  Black  or  ^onld  either  starve,  or  subsist 
I^Tiite  farmers  managing  their  own  con-  COuld  plunder, 

cerns.  The  West  Indies  would  then  be  is  an  argument  which  eatl^bO 

able  to  rompete  in  the  tale  of  their  pro-  refuted  by  unanswerable  facta :  iHlt 
duct  whh  any  other  coun^  in  the  even  supposing  that  It  covMi  not,  'Ubd 
world  ;  and  the  West-Indian  planter  supposing  that  the  Negro  really  waa 
would  find  the  improvement  of  his  in-  insensible  to  all  the  common  motives 
come  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  of  human  exertion,  how  does  he 
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to  Ih;  so  ?  it  the  coiistitu-  they  have  ercr  since  supported  them- 

of  his  nature?  or  is  it  the  con-  selves  without  the  least  assistance; 
snee  of  ihe  oppression  and  de*  and  the  country  has  gone  on  pro- 

ation  to  which  he  has  been  sub-  gressively  increasing  in  population^ 
d  for  ages?  We  shall  iuuxiedi-  in  wealth,  and  growing  in  wisdom 
she that  the  .Negro  can  exert  and  civilization.  We  nave  only  to 

;elf  with  as  much  efSnst  as  his  attend  to  the  facts.  In  the  vear 
e  brethren,  and  therefore  it  can-  1805,  the  population  of  the  Island 
be  said  that  he  is  by  nature  was  estimated  at  400,000,  from  a 
;r  morally  or  physically  inca-  census  talcen  by  order  of  the  Hay  lian 
e  of  exertion.  It  is,  then,  be-  Government ;  last  year  the  popu- 
e  he  .has  been  oppressed  and  lation  appears  now  to  amount  to 
aded  that  he  is  perhaps  at  the  935,000,  so  that  it  has  much  more 
mt  moment  unfitted  for  freedom,  than  doubled  within  the  last  twenty 
is  it  not  cruel  and  unfeeling,  that  years,  which  is  a  rapidity  of  increase 
should  be  stated  as  an  argument  hardly  to  be  paralleled  in  any  part  of 
nst  his  emancipation  ? — tliatthey  the  globe.  It  is  true,  sugar  is  not 
have  so  deeply  injured  him,  as  now  exported  ;  but  by  the  official  re- 
inder  him  incapable  of  tasting  turns,  it  appears  that  three  millions 
sweets  of  freedom,  should  plead  of  merchandize  were  import- 

p  uiis  their  injustice  as  a  reason  for  ed  into  Hayti  last  year,  all  of  which 
K  itill  farther  continuing  it  ?  So  far  must  have  been  paid  for  by  the 
%  from  defending  the  existence  *of  produce  of  Haytian  labour.  These 
I  iBlavery,  this  should  be  its  bitterest  facts  prove  the  capability  of  the  Ne- 
;  Reproach,  that  it  protects  itself  by  its  gro  race, 
wpery  enormities.  But  we  have  a  second  evidence  of 

It  is,  however,  established  by  a  their  capacity  for  exertion,  afibrded 
w|inultitude  of  indisputable  facts,  that  by  what  takes  place  within  our  own 
Sftbe  Negros  are  perfectly  capable  of  colonies.  In  all  of  them  there  wre 
^Rlexertion  in  a  state  of  freedom,  and  numbers  of  emancipated  Africans, 
%  that  they  display  just  as  much  acti-  who  have  procured  their  freedom  in 
A ‘vity  and  wisdom  as  any  others  of  the  various  ways.  The  free  black  and 
K  j  human  race  would  do  under  similar  coloured  population  is  more  numer- 
^  disadvantageous  circumstances.  ous  than  our  readers  are  aware  of. 

In  the^first  place,  let  us  look  to  They  are,  it  is  true,  a  contemned  and 

-  -  .  their  colour  is  a 


Hayti.  There  we  see  a  nation  com-  degraded  race, 
postxl  of  Negros,  who,  under  the  fos-  badge  which  for  ever  excludes  them 
tering  wing  of  l<>eedom,  are  rapidly  from  all  association  with  the  whites, 
advancing  in  wealth  and  power,  and  ‘  -^their  efforts  arc  cramped  and  li- 
are  continually  organizing  institu-  mited  by  oppressive  regulations,  and 
tioDs  for  the  civilization  and  improve-  they  are  excluded  from  all  public 
ment  of  the  people.  They  paid  dear-  employment,  either  civil  or  military, 
ly,  it  is  true',  for  those  blessings.  **  The  very  lowest  white,"*  says  Mr 
They  had  to  endure  years  of  san-  Edwards,  **  holds  it  an  abomination 
guinary  war  of  terror  and  alarm,  ev^  to  eat  bread  with  them  Y et, 
from  domestic  enemies,  and  from  fo-  though  contemned  and  degraded  by 
reign  invasion,  before  they  obtained  these  disgraceful  laws  and  prejudice#, 
them ;  and  no  man  can  desire  to  see  these  free  Negros  contrive,  not  only 
a  repetition  of  these  dreadful  scenes,  to  support  themselves,  but  many  of 
These  circumstances  were  extremely  them  acquire  much  property,  and 
unfavourable  to  die  cultivation  are  distinguished  for  their  worth  and 
those  habits  of  industry  and  exertion  integrity.  What  might  not  be  ex¬ 
on  which  the  prosperity  of  every  pee^  from  such  a  race  under  more 


country  mainly  depends;  what  then  favourable  and  just  circumstances  ! 
has  that  extensive  Colony  lost  by  To  give  an  idea  of  the  numbers 
all  these  calamities^  seeing  that  they  and  respectability  of  this  class  of  men, 
were  the  throes  which  attended  the  we  may  add,  that  in  Trinidad  they 
birth  of  Freedom  ?  The  Haytians  are  very  numerous,  and  possess  a  j'ulk 
have  gained  beyond  all  calculation  ;  of  the  proi>erty  of  the  island.  In 


•  App.  to  Edwards*  Histon. 


I'lrcnaiU  ihcv  arc  more  than  three  yel  tual  the  U  tsl  Inuians  ought  to 
tiiue*  as  iiumcTous  as  the  whites,  be  com|Knsatetl  to  the  fiill  extent  of 
Id  Jamaica,  also,  their  number  is  the  loss  they  might  suffer.  Ihe^ 
said  to'bc  40,000,  which  far  exceeds  Icralion  of  Slavery  is  a  iiationd  sin, 
that  of  the  white  inhabitants ;  and  and  t^  redress  should  be  Mtional. 
all  these  maintain  themselves,  and  In  jxMnt  of  fact,  however,  the  aboli- 
nyp  wealthy.  tionists  do  consult  the  true  interests 

Thcte  facts,  and  many  more  could  of  the  white  inhabitants  themselm. 
be  added,  demonstrate  that  ithc  These  men  are  wilfully  blind,  sim) 
argument  much  relied  upon  by  the  the  abolitionists  would  enlighten 
\\\%t  Indians,  that  the  Negros,  if  them,  if  possible.  They  feel  that 
would  not  work,  is  founded  Slavery  is jso  abhorrent  to  all  religion, 
upon  misrepresentation.  But  let  us  and  reason,  and  nature,  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  misunderstood.  Though  we  not  last ;  the  present  aspect  of  the 
feel  warranted  in  contending  that  the  world  threatens  its  extinction  ere 
Negros  have  no  natural  incapacity  long,  at  least  wherever  civilization  j 
for  freedom,  yet  we  do  not  advocate  and  Christianity  have  spread  ;  and, 
any  rash  or  precipitate  measure  of  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  their  own 
immediate  emancipation.  If  the  state  safety,  the  abolitionists  would  be- 
of  the  slave  population  was  such  as  to  seech  the  Planters,  before  it  be  too 
admit  of  immediate  emancipation,  late,  to  change  their  conduct,  and  to 
with  advantage  to  themselves  and  treat  their  Negros,  not  as  brute- 
wiih  safety  to  the  white  inhabitants  beasts,  but  as  men  and  as  brethren, 
and  their  property,  we  should  loudly  We  hope  they  will  not  continue  deaf 
protest  against  the  delay  of  a  single  to  our  salutary  advice,  and  insensi- 
hour  in  doing  this  great  act  of  jus«  ble  to  our  solemn  warnings.  The 
lice.  But,  alas !  we  are  aware  that  principles  of  freedom  are  shooting 
some  preparatory  measures  arc  ne-  last  and  strong  in  their  near  neigb- 
cenary  before  the  Negros  are  capa*  bourhood.  ^Vilhin  the  last  twenty 
ble  of  making  a  full  and  advantageous  years,  numberless  free  states  have 
use  of  the  unspeakable  blessings  of  there  been  formed,  in  all  of  which 
freedom, — so  much  the  more  odious  Slavery  has  lieen  almlished,  and  will 
is  that  system  which  has  thus  unfit*  not  that  circumstance  affect  the  ques¬ 
ted  them  for  tlicsc  blessings.  We  tion  to  an  inconceivable  extent  ? 
iberefore  maintain,  that  tliese  prepa-  If  any  tiling  is  to  bo  done,  it  must 
ratory  measures  ought  to  be  set  about  be  conceded  to  the  general,  and  loud- 
iustantly.  Increase  the  knowledge,  ly-expresaed  voice  of  the  people, 
the  comforts,  and  the  privileges  of  tnem  speak  out,  and  their  dcinancls 
the  slave.  But  will  the  Planter  do  will  be  heard  and  granted.  As  it  is, 
so?  He  knows  too  well,  that  know*  tho^ore,  of  the  utmost  consequence 
Inlge  and  Slavery  cannot  co-exist,  to  enlighten  and  iofonti  the  public 
1  bis  great  duty  must  therefore  be  mind,  we  would-  recommend  to  all 
|)erfornicd  by  the  Parliament  of  Bri-  who  are  interested  in  the  question 
tain,  and  with  it,  too,  must  lie  the  to  bestir  themselves  in  procuring  and 
tremcMous  responsibility  that  may,  circulating  the  publications  and  re- 
luy,  that  mutt  atiend,(anyprocrasti-  poru  of  the  Society.  In  this  way, 

***?,*?**'  1  I-  .  .  much  gootl  may  be  done  at  a  very 

I  lie  abmitionists  are^  accused,  by  small  cost ;  and  we  are  happy  to 
luaiiy  timid  and  indcdsive  persons  learn,  that  the  Society  for  the  abo- 
lu  this  country,  of  being  indifferent  lition  in  this  city  ia  about^  to  open 
to  the  interesu  of  the  white  inbabi-  a  library  for  the  circulation  of  books 
unu  of  tile  colonies,  by  agiuting  and  tracu  upon  the  eubject.  It  wts 
t  question  at  all.  The  almlitiou-  by  this  means  that*  the  long  and  ar- 

to  duoui  struggle  for  the  abolition  uf 
‘‘Mow^rca.  the  SUve  Trade  was  brougb*  to  • 
^  f  *  expnte  of  another,  and  Tietorioua  terminarion,  and  there  can 
they  have  always  contend,  be  no  doubt  that  titmUr  neans  i*«l 
la  ni.r.%J  ough  It  was  not  easy  bring  about  the  present  improvement 

to  "r*"  “  Jue  of  the  Negro’s  condition,  and  uW- 

>•'"»  from  hU  bitter 
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WORKS  PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION 


yili  .  .  LONDON.  comprising  a  copious  detail  of  the  va* 

Mrs  Heman*  has  in  the  press  a  Poem,  rioas  Editions,  Translations  into  the  Eng- 
KjiilDtitied  **  The  Forest  Sanctuary ;  with  hsh,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  German, 
!^ay8  of  other  Lands.*'  It  is  the  tale  of  and,  occasionally,  other  Languages; 

Spanish  exile,  who  flies  from  the  reli-  Commentaries,  and  Works^  Critical  and 
^Upous  persecutions  of  the  16th  century,  Illustrative,  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Clas- 
^^^nd  takes  refuge  in  the  wilds  of  America,  by  Joseph  William  Moss,  B.A.,  of 

^^here  he  relates  his  own  story.  Magd^en.Haii,  Oxford. 

I  Mr  T.  8.  Davies,  private  teacher  of  The  new  volume  of  Poems,  by  the 
lltdathcmatics,  Bristol,  has  ready  for  press,  author  of  the  Improvisatrice,  will  be  pub* 
course  of  Studies  in  Plane  Geome-  lished  in  a  day  or  two. 
ijlry.**  We  understand  that  Mr  D.  has  Mr  Nash's  Views  and  Illustrations  of 
^Iso  in  preparation,  Some  Illustrations  His  Majesty's  Palace  at  Brighton  are 
pbf  the  Common-Sense  System  of  Philo*  now  just  ready. 

i^phy.*’  Suggestions  on  the  mode  of  determi- 

The  eighth  volume  of  the  British  An-  ning  the  degree  of  Security  to  be  placed 
;thology,  with  Mr  Westall’s  designs,  will  on  Vaccination,  as  a  preventive  of  Small* 
:«be  completed  early  this  month.  pox,  published  in  the  form  of  a  Letter  to 

I  “  The  Rising  Village,”  a  Poem,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Home  Department, 
'CNiver  Goldsmith,  a  descendant  of  the  will  speedily  be  published, 
family  of  the  author  of  “  The  Deserted  Watt’s  Poetical  Album,  or  Register  of 
'Village,”  is  nearly  ready.  Modern  Fugitive  Poetry,  is  now  just 

Mr  Westall’s  ^Designs  for  Cowper’s  ready. 

;  Poems  are  newly  engraved ;  they  are  •  The  Poetical  and  Dramatic  Works  of 
(with  the  Poems)  nearly  ready  for  deli*  Christopher  Marlowe,  i  vols.  crown  Svo., 

•  >ery.  are  nearly  ready. 

Mr  Holland  has  in  the  press  a  new  The  Letters  of  Marshal  Conway,  from 
Tale,  entitled  Moderation.”  1714  to  1784,  embracing  the  period 

The  author  of  the  Picturesque  Pro*  when  he  was  Commander  of  the  Forces, 
menade  round  Dorking  has  in  the  press  and  Secretary  of  State,  will  be  published 
,  a  volume  of  Tales,  Essays,  Sketches,  and  in  a  few  days. 

Readings.  Mr  Moore’s  Life  of  Sheridan,  so  long 

Excerpta  Aristophanica,  with  Prefa-  announced,  is  expected  to  appear  in  a  few 

Ices,  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  days, 
occasional  Translations;  and  Excerpta  Mr  Charles  Mills  has  in  the  press  the 
Oratorica,  or  Selections  from  the  Greek  History  of  Chivalry,  or  Knighthood  and 
Orators,  intended  to  confirm  and  illus*  its  Times,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 
trate  the  views  offered  in  the  preceding  The  English  Flora.  By  Sir  James  E. 
volumes,  of  the  Politics,  the  Philosophy,  Smith,  President  of  the  Linniean  Society, 
Drama,  Customs,  Manners  and  State  of  &c.  Ac.  VoL  111.  is  just  ready.  The  work 
Society  of  Ancient  Athens,  are  preparing  will  be  completed  in  5  vols. 
for  publication.  A  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  the  late  John 

A  Gardener’s  Quarterly  Rq^ter  and.  Bowdler,  E^>,  with  some  Account  of  the 
Magazine  of  Rural  and  Domestic  Im*  late  Thomas  Bowdler,  Esq.,  onevoL  Svo. 
provement,  is  announced — London’s  En*  w'ill  be  published  in  a  few  days, 
cyclopedia  of  Gardening  is  just  ready.  Mr  Christie,  a  Member  of  the  Society 

Literary  Dissections  of  Medical  his-  of  Dilettanti,  has  in  the  press,  Disquisi* 
tory,  in  3  vols.  small  8va,  are  nearly  tions  upon  the  Painted  Greek  Vases,  and 
ready  for  publication.  their  probable  connexion  with  the  Shows 

Another  new  Quarterly  Magazine  is  of  the  Eleusinian  and  other  Mysteries, 
about  to  be  started  t  it  professes  to  avoid*  Sermons  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Jortin, 
j  politics,  and  to  be  the  production  prin*  D<D.,  Archdeacon  of  London,  Rector  of 
J  cipally  of  young  tdbolars  who  have  left  St.  Dunstan  in  the  East,  and  Vicar  of  Ken* 
ij  the  Universities,  and  are  preparing  for  sington,  abridged  by  the  Rev.  George 
y  other  pursuits.  Whittaker,  M.  A.,  in  3  vote.  Svo.,  are 

[j  The  “  Complete  Servant”  will  be  pub-  nearly  ready. 

||  lished  in  a  few  days.  ?  The  History  of  the  principal  Transac* 

'  The  lately-discovered  work  of  Milton  tions  in  British  India,  during  the  Admi* 
l  l  is  just  ready  for  publication.  nistration  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  by 
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5  of  Scotland,  and  jects^  chiefly  intended  to  aid  the  Devotion 
lent  of  Sherwood  of  the  Closet,  and  the  Religious  Exercises 
of  the  Family. 

The  Cheltenham  The  Gipsey,  a  Romance,  by  John  Bow. 

I  of  Translations  ring,  Esq.,  from  the  German  of  Laun,  is 
Italian,  French,  preparing  for  publication, 
lai  Poems  ;  edited  The  History  of  Rome,  now  first  trans- 
iinouncedas  being  lated  from  the  German  of  B.  G.  Niebuhr, 
is  in  preparation, 

of  Michael  Kelly,  Tales  of  the  Wild  and  the  Wonderful, 
nd  Theatre  Royal  Original  and  Translated  ;  containing  the 
ro.,  are  ju.st  ready.  Prediction— -The  Yellow'  Dwarf— Der 
ih,  or  the  Feudal  Freischuu— The  Fortunes  of  De  la  Pole 

)y  Mrs  H.  Rolls,  _ and  the  Lord  of  the  Maelstram,  will 

ketches,”  &c.,  will  soon  appear  in  post  8vo. 

?  month.  On  July  1st  w  ill  be  published,  in  Dub. 

of  the  important  lin,  the  First  Number  of  a  Monthly  Work, 
iverpool,  is  now  in  entitled  “  The  Christian  Examiner  and 
It  Engraver,  and  Church  of  Ireland  Magazine  ;  ”  to  be  con- 
ducted  by  Clergymen  of  the  Established 
(ws  of  the  ancient  Church. 

of  Dover,  drawn  Mr  Charles  Waterton,  of  Walton  Hall, 

,  from  picturesque  has  a  4to  vol.  in  the  press,  entitled,  Wan. 
in  a  few’  days.  derings  in  South  America  the  North  W  est 

the  Bride  of  They-  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Antilles, 
IS,  will  shortly  be  from  the  year  1812  to  1825.  With  ori. 

ginal  Instructions  for  the  perfect  preser- 
y  and  Correspon-  vation  of  Birds,  Reptiles,  &c.  for  Cabi- 
Iraybrooke,  is  early  nets  of  Natural  History, 
commences  imme-  Leigh’s  New  Pocket  Road-Book  of 
toration,  when  Mr  England,  Wales,  and  part  of  Scotland, 
Earl  of  Sandwich  on  the  plan  of  Reichard’s  Itineraries; 
from  Breda,  and  is  containing  an  account  .of  all  the  direct 
terruptedly  for  ten  and  cross  roads ;  together  with  a  de¬ 
scription  of  every  remarkable  place,  its 
ary  Tour  of  a  Fo-  curiosities,  manufactures,  commerce,  jx). 
Scotland,  w  ith  An-  pulation,  and  principal  inns  :  the  w  hole 
‘d  Persons,  visited  forming  a  complete  guide  to  every  object 
s.,  will  be  publish-  worthy  the  attention  of  travellers,  is  in 
the  press. 

jproved  Edition  of  The  first  number  of  a  work,  to  be 
and  Chronologist ;  continued  monthly,  entitled,  “  Flora 
of  the  I.Kite  Wars,  Conspicua,”  comprising  coloured  En- 
ment  in  1793  to  gravings  of  the  most  conspicuous  orna- 
)1,  and  from  their  ments  of  the  Flower  Garden  and  Plea- 
803  to  their  final  sure-Grounds  ;  accompanied  by  Botani* 
len  Buonaparte  sur-  cal  Descriptions,  and  |)articular8  of  Treat- 
iptain  Maitland,  on  inent  and  Propagation,  by  Richard  Mor- 
,  and  continued,  as  ris,  F.  L.  S.,  6vc.  is  announced  to  appear 
lit,  to  the  present  in  July. 


EDINBURGH.  ' 

Shortly  will  be  published,  an  account  of 
the  Botanic  Garden  in  the  Island  of  St. 
Vincent,  from  its  first  establishment,  by 
the  Rev.  Lansdown  Guilding,  R.A.  F.L. 
S..VI.  &,  W.S.  Edinburgh  &c.  &c.  The 
Work  is  printing  at  the  Glasgow  Univer- 
aity  Press,  and  will  be  embellished  with 
Engravings  drawn  on  Stone  by  W,  Heatb» 
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ANTIQUITIES.  BIOGRAPHY. 

The  First  |>art  of  Mr  Nichols’s  Col-  Letters  of  Horace  Walpole  (afterwards 
J^lection  of  “  The  Progresses,  Processions,  Earl  of  Orford)  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford, 
^  ^nd  Splendid  Entertainments  of  King  during  his  Lordship’s  Embassy  to  Paris. 
James  the  First.”  illustrated  by  His-  To  which  are  added,  his  Lordship’s  Let- 
slorical.  Topographical,  and  Diographi-  ters  to  the  Rev.  Henry  Zouch  ;  forming 
l^cal  Notes.  Vol.  IX.  of  Lord  Orford’s  Work.  4to. 

'L  The  Eighteenth  and  concluding  Num-  £.liillii6d« 

I  ber  of  the  Progresses  of  Queen  Eliza-  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  France  du- 
|,beth.”  ring  the  residence  (above  Thirty  years) 

I  AGRICULTURE.  Marquis  De  Dangeau.  2  vols. 

1^’  A  Treatise  on  the  Foot- Rot  in  Sheep:  ^  t  u  i-  i 

(•including  remarks  on  the  Exciting  Cause,  „  M'sceHaneous  W  ntings  of  John  Evelyn, 

p'^Method  of  Cure,  and  Means  of  prevent-  **3»10s. 

|jng  that  destructive  Malady.  By  T.  Peall,  classics. 

1^  Esq.  bvo.  2s.  6d.  Corpus  Poetarum,  Part  I.  comprising 

r  Finlayson’s  British  Farmer.  8vo.  9s.  Catullus,  Lucretius,  Virgilius,  Tibullus, 

I  ARCHITECTUHE.  2*-  Sd- 

f  f  "f  Shakespeare’s  p"ays  tnd  Poems,  Vols. 

Architectural  Antiquities  of  Normandy,  ^ 

A*  *p  ■'  A  ■**  mK  ei-s.  To  be  completed  in  eleven  volumes. 

i  Z ..  s 

I  number,  containing  Twenty  Flngravings  education. 

by  J.  Le  Keux,  all  of  which  are  calcu-  Classical  Disquisitions  and  Curiosities, 
lated  to  illustrate  the  true  architectural  Critical  and  Historical.  By  B.  H.  Mal- 
forms  and  members  of  the  specimens  LL.D.  F.S.A.  8vo.  12s. 

I  selected,  and  some  of  them  serve  to  ex-  ^  peep  at  the  Esquimaux ;  or,  Scenes 
emplify  the  exact  uniformity  that  pre- 

vailed  in  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  Little  Lexicon ;  or,  Multum  in 

f  of  Normandy  and  England  at  the  latter  Farvo  of  the  English  Language ;  being 
I  part  of  the  Eleventh  Century.  copious  and  complete  Abridge- 

No  I.  of  Illustrations  of  Exeter  Ca-  Dr  Johnson’s  Dictionary  ever 

>  thcdral,  being  No.  XXXV.  of  Cathedral  published.  7s.  6’d. 

Antiquities,  by  J.  Britton.  Luby’s  Trigonometry.  8vo.  10s. 

I  No.  XL  being  the  First  of  Vol.  II.  of  Wright’s  Self- Examinations  in  Alge- 
■  Illustrations  of  the  Public  Buildings  of 

L  London,  with  Seven  Engravings,  and  Carrington  s  Plates  of  Aristophanes. 
Accounts  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chapel, 

Moorfields  ;  the  Villa  of  Mr  Greenough,  Northern  Regions.  12mo.  8s. 
Somcrset-place,  &c.  Precept  and  Example,  in  the  Instruc- 

tive  Letters  of  Eminent  Men  to  their 
^  *  Younger  Friends;  with  short  Biographs 

Bridge’s  Testimonies  of  Antiquity,  ©f  the  Writers.  Foolscap  8vo.  7s. 

8vo.  78.  6d.  Journal  of  Llewellyn  Penrose,  a  Sea- 

ART8  AND  SCIENCES.  man.  12mo.  7s.  boards ;  8s.  bound. 

The  Commercial  Power  of  great  Bri-  fine  arts. 

tain  ;  exhibiting  a  complete  View  of  the  A  highly-finished  Portrait  of  Her  Royal 
Public  Works  of  this  Country.  By  the  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  engraved 
Baron  Dupin.  2  vols.  8vo.,  with  a  4to.  by  Thomson,  from  a  painting  by  G. 
Atlas  of  plans.  £lii8s.  Dawe,  R.  A.  . 

A  Hand  Book  ;  or,  Concise  Diction-  No.  I.  of  a  splendid  work  called  Gallery 
ary  of  Terms  used  in  the  Arts  and  8ci-  of  British  Sculpture,  containing  an  En- 
ences.  By  W.  Hamilton,  M.  R.  A.  S.  graving  from  the  Statue  of  Addison,  in 
Foolscap  8vo.  98.  6d.  St.  Paul’s.  By  R.  Westmacott,  Esq. 

An  entire  New  Dictionary  of  Mecha-  R.  A. 
nicai  Science,  the  Arts,  Manufactures,  The  Schools  of  the  Fine  Arts ;  or,  the 
and  Useful  Knowledge.  By  A.  Jamie-  Anecdotes,  Traits,  Facts,  and  Relics  of 
son,  LL.D.  Part  1.  5s.  Painters  and  Paintings ;  Sculptors  and 
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Statu; ry;  ArchitecU  and  Architecture;  Elements  of  i 
En«rr«vers  and  Engraving-of  all  ages  comprising  a 
and  countries.  By  J.  Elmes,  Esq.  F.R.S.  and  Improved  Poa 
3  vols.  small  Svo.  cult  and  Dangeroui 

Young's  Catalogue  of  the  Marquis  of  Davis,  M.D.  4to. 
SufliM-d's  Gallery.  2  vols.  4to.  X.6»6s.  ;  The  Lectures  c 
large  paper,  X>12«12s.  Bart.  F.R.S.,  Surg 

A  Series  of  Plates,  carefully  executed  &c.  on  the  Principl 
after  the  Painting  and  Sculptures  of  the  gery  ;  with  additi 
roost  eminent  Masters  of  the  Florentine  By  F.  Tyrrell,  Ef 
Schools,  intended  to  illustrate  the  gradual  loured  plates.  8vo. 
Advancement  of  the  Arts,  from  the  be-  The  Art  of  B 
ginning  of  the  Thirteenth  to  the  close  of  Means  of  preservi 
the  Fifteenth  Century.  By  W.  Young  Shape—the  Figui 
Ottlay,  Esq.  Nos.  1.  to  V.,  each  con-  the  Eyes — the  Li]j 
taining  five  plates.  £.luls.  Hair.  Foolscap. 

The  Parthenon, 

HISTORY.  ,  j 

The  Cabinet  Historian,  Part  I.,  con-  rknilthno 

uining  Knu.ce.  18mo.  *s.  6d.  «  the  Typo hthog 

The  Naval  History  of  Great  Britain,  ' 

from  the  year  1783  ti  182*.  By  E.  P.  f™" 

Brenton,  E«j.  R.  N.  5  vol..  8vo. 


a 
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B^tshed  Resident.  3  vols.  Post  8vo.  dious  Analysis  of  Arguments  relative  to 
PM«iilM6d.  the  Slave  Trade  and  Negro  Slavery. 

"  Babylon  the  Great  By  the  Author  of  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Ac  Modern  Athens.  2  vols.  post  Svo.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Principle  of  Na. 
18s.  tional  Wealth.  By  J.  Rooke.  8vo.  15s. 

Husband-Hunting;  or,  the  Mother  Observations  on  the  Law  and  Coiistitu* 
l^d  Daughters.  3  vols.  12iiio.  £.lul8.  tion  of  India,  on  the  Nature  of  Landed 
:,/•  College  Recollections.  Post  8vo.  Os.  Tenure,  and  on  the  System  of  Revenue 
^  Forty  Years  in  the  World;  or.  Sketches  uid  Finance.  8vo.  12s, 
mnd  Tales  of  a  Soldier’s  Life.  By  R.  G.  THEOLOGY 

sWalUce,K«l.  3vols.po»t8vo.  4:.1.10fc  ^he  ParUh  Church;  or,  Beligion  in 
j*  Massenburgh,  a  Tale.  3  vols.  12mo.  Britain.  Containing  the  Origin,  Learning, 
^.luls.  XT  I  o  .  uri  Religion,  and  Customs  of  the  Britons; 

*  *  Novel.  3  vols.  12mo.  the  Hirers,  Progress,  and  Ascendancy  of 

*  .-Tvo  «  ,  Poperv;  the  Reformation  and  Uevolu- 

.  O  Hara,  or  1798.  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  &c.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Wood,  A.M. 

'  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Precept  and  Ex^ple.  Fools.  8vo.  7s.  Gesenius’s  Hebrew  Lexicon  to  the 
Chara^rs  ^d  Opinions :  or  the  Blue  the  Old  Testament,  including 

Book.  Post  8vo.  10s.  6d.  ^he  Geographical  Names  and  Chalduic 

POETRY.  Words  in  Ezra  and  Daniel.  Translated 

Poems,  the  Early  Productions  of  Wil-  into  English  from  the  German.  By 
liam  Cou  per,  now  first  published.  Fools-  Christopher  Leo.  X.lnis. 

;  cap  8vo.  38.  6d.  A  Sermon  preached  at  St.  Michael’s, 

Fashion,  and  other  Poems.  By  John  Bath,  on  the  Death  of  the  Rev.  John 
Blunt  Freeman,  Gent.  8vo.  5s.  Richards,  A.M.  By  the  Rev.  James 

Poems,  by  Mrs  E.  Cobbold;  with  a  Pears,  B.C.L.  8vo.  Is.  fid. 

Memoir  of  the  Author.  12mo.  5s.  Sernnons.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Frog- 

The  Arabs,  a  Tale;  in  Four  Cantos,  nail  Dibdin,  M.A.  F.R.S.  8vo.  15s. 

By  Henry  Austin  Driver.  8vo.  5s.  Sermons  on  various  Subjects.  By 

The  Vision  of  Las  Casas,  and  other  Thomas  Rennell,  B.D.  F.R.S.  8vo.  12s. 
Poems.  By  E.  Taylor.  8vo.  fis.  Sermons  on  various  Subjects.  By  the 

The  Moor,  a  Poem  in  Six  Cantos.  By  Rev.  J,  Hewlett,  B.D.  F.A.S.  6vo. 
Lord  Portchester.  8vo.  128.  IBs.  fid.  A  New  Volume,  being  tlie 

To  the  Departed.  Stanzas  to  the  Me-  Fourth, 
mory  of  Lord  Byron.  Is.  Aids  to  Reflection  in  the  Formation  of 

Supplement  to  Pope’s  Works.  8vo.  a  Manly  Character.  By  S.  T.  Coleridge, 
6s.  6d.  £aq*  10s.  6d. 

Sonnets,  Recollections  of  Scotland,  and  topography. 

other  Poems.  Post  8vo.  9s.  Mr  Britton’s  Third  Volume  of  the 

Facetiae  Cantabrigienses,  12mo.  5s.  Beauties  of  Wiltshire ;  containing  a  Map 
Songs  of  Scotland,  Ancient  and  Mo-  and  thirteen  Engravings,  with  Accounts 
dern  ;  with  an  Essay,  and  Notes,  His-  of  all  the  Antiquities,  Seats,  Towns,  &c. 
torical  and  Critical,  and  Characters  of  the  in  the  Northern  Part  of  the  County  ; 
most  Eminent  Lyrical  Poets  of  Scotland,  particularly  the  celebrated  Druidical  Tern- 
By  Allan  Cunningham.  4  vols.  crown  pie  at  Avebury,  Malmesbury  and  Lacock 
6vo.  Abbey,  copious  Lists,  See, 

Songs  of  a  Stranger,  by  L.  S.  Costello.  voyages  and  travels. 

8vo.  bs.  fid.  ^  Journey  into  various  Parts  of  Eu- 

POLITICS  AND  POf.iTiCAL  ECONOMY.  rope;  and  a  Residence  in  them,  during 
Tlie  Rev.  J.  T.  Bechcr,  M.A.  Preben-  the  Years  1818,  1819,  1820,  and  1821. 
dary  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  South-  By  the  Rev.  T.  Pennington,  A.M.  2  vols. 
well,  has  published.  Tables  shewing  the  8vo.  jLIhIOs. 

Single  and  Monthly  Contributions  to  be  A  Succinct  View  and  Analysis  of  au- 
paid,  the  Allowances  to  be  granted,  and  thentic  Information  extant,  in  Original 
the  Method  of  Calculating,  at  every  period  Works  on  the  practicability  of  joining 
of  life :  the  value  of  the  Assurances  efihet-  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  C^ans,  by  a 
ed  by  Members  of  Friendly  Societies,  to-  Ship  Canal  across  the  flsthmus  of  Amc- 
getber  with  a  System  of  Book-keeping  rica.  By  R.  B.  Pitman,  bvo.  8s. 
recommended  foe.  the  use  of  such  insti-  The  Journal  of  LlewelUn  Penrose,  a 
tutions.  Seaman.  12mo.  7$. 

The  Negro’s  Memorial,  or  Abolition-  Smith’s  France  and  Switzerland.  8vo. 
ist’s  Catechism ;  containing  a  Compcii-  Ds. 
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EUROPE. 

S  France. — The  King  has  been  invested 
iirith  the  order  of  the  Garter.  The  King 
Ipronounced  the  oath  with  the  modihca- 
Ciioni  required  by  the  difference  of  reli- 
fgion.  Sir  George  Nayler  took  from  his 
Majesty  the  sword  he  wore  to  deliver  to 
him  that  of  the  order,  which,  with  the 
^•tar  in  diamonds,  the  garter  on  w'hich  the 
prords  “  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense,”  also 
I  in  diamonds,  and  the  mantle,  are  esti- 
Ifnated  at  1,5(X),000  francs.  The  cere- 
rmony  occupied  an  hour  and  a  half.  The 
Ihlinisters  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  of  the 
King’s  household,  were  present. 

The  Session  of  the  French  Legislative 
I  Chambers  was  closed  on  the  I3th,  by  a 
l^^oyal  ordonnance.  The  Deputies  sepa- 
f  rated  amid  cries  of  “  Vive  le  Roi.”  The 
’  Moniteur  contains  the  Budget  for  18i26. 
The  expences  of  the  consolidated  debt, 
and  the  sinking  fund,  are  fixed  at 
241, .585,785  francs,  £.9,663,000  ster¬ 
ling.  The  general  expences  are  fixed  at 
672,916,714  francs,  or  £.26,920,000 
sterling.  The  revenue  for  1826  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  924,095,704  francs,  being  near- 
^  ly  37  millions  in  English  money. 

;  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumber¬ 
land  gave  a  grand  ball  at  his  hotel  in 
Paris,  on  the  15th  instant.  All  the  Am¬ 
bassadors  and  their  wives,  the  Marshals 
of  France,  the  Foreign  Princes  at  Paris, 
and  many  persons  of  the  highest  rank, 
formed  jiart  of  this  magnificent  assembly, 
which  was  honoured  with  the  presence  of 
their  royal  highnesses  the  Dauphin  and 
Dauphiness,  and  the  Duchess  of  Berry. 
On  their  arriving  at  the  hotel,  the  Princes 
of  the  Royal  Family  were  saluted  with 
the  airs  of  Vive  Henri  IV,  and  Charm 
viante  Gabriclle,  The  Duke  of  Bourbon 
w’as  the  only  Prince  of  the  Royal  Family 
who  w'as  not  present,  being  indisposed. 

A  very  serious  schism  has  occurred  in 
the  French  Ministry,  on  the  subject  of 
the  means  employed  by  M.  de  Villele  to 
compel  the  holders  of  rentes  to  convert 
them  into  the  new  stock.  Two  of  the 
Ministers  have  declared  that  they  will 
not  act  with  M.  de  Villele  any"  longer, 
unless  he  abandons  such  an  unjustifiable 
mode  of  conduct.*  De  Villele,  however, 
has  made  an  arrangement  with  Roths¬ 
childs,  who  are  to  furnish  a  large  sum  to 
enable  him  to  cony  on  his  views  ;  and, 
in  return,  it  is  said  that  James  Rothschild 
of  Paris,  and  Solomon  Rothschild,  are  to 


have  French  titles  conferred  upon  them, 
and  Nathan  Rothschild  of  London  is  to 
have  the  exclusive  agency  of  all  French 
financial  operations.  The  Quotidienne 
takes  notice  of  some  of  these  rumours 
without  confirming  or  contradicting  them, 
and  says,  that  public  opinion  will  exercise 
over  the  King’s  Council  an  influence,  the 
result  of  which  will  be  sjx«dily  known. 
The  Quotidienne  is  the  official  paper  of 
one  half  of  the  French  Ministry. 

Princess  Pauline  Borghese  (sister  of 
Bonaparte)  died  lately  of  a  lingering  con¬ 
sumption,  which  baffled  the  skill  of  the 
most  distinguished  physicians  of  this  city. 

The  French  papers  are  occupied  a  good 
deal  with  speculations  respecting  the  Dip¬ 
lomatic  Conferences  of  Milan.  The  Jourm 
tutl  du  Commerce  endeavours  to  represent 
them  as  aiming  at  the  establishment  of  a 
quadruple  alliance  against  the  power  and 
interests  of  Great  Britain,  by  confirming 
the  Protectorship  exercised  at  present  by 
Austria  over  Germany  and  Italy.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Comtitutionnel  and  the 
Debates^  this  conference  is  a  Congress,  at 
which  the  affairs  of  America  and  Greece 
are  to  be  discussed.  Probably  it  has  no 
other  object  than  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  gradual  evacuation  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Naples  by  the  Austrian  troops. 

A  singular  public  company  has  been 
formed  in  Paris,  with  a  capital  of 
£.100,000  English,  for  the  purpose  of 
importing  from  South  America  all  the  new 
publications  of  that  country,  and  carrying 
them  to  be  sold  in  France,  as  also  trans¬ 
lations. 

Spaik. — It  is  stated  in  a  letter  from 
Madrid,  that  the  Queen  of  Spain  is  in  a 
state  of  pregnancy.  The  report  at  Ma¬ 
drid  is  that  Ferdinand  has  been  to  the 
statue  of  the  Virgin,  which  is  at  Aranjuez, 
and  has  there  made  a  vow,  that  if  he  be 
blessed  with  a  son,  he  will  offer  up  as  a 
sacrifice  to  the  Virgin  all  the  Negros  (Con¬ 
stitutionalists)  in  his  dominions. 

The  late  Viceroy  of  Mexico,  La  Serna, 
has  arrived  at  Bourdeaux,  with  his  staff, 
not  choosing  to  trust  their  lives  or  liber¬ 
ties  to  King  Ferdinand.  Ordm  were  sent 
from  Madrid  to  Cadiz,  to  arrest  Gen, 
Placentia,  but  they  arrived  too*  late,  he 
having  sailed  for  London.  The  officers 
from  Peru,  who  arrived  at  Cadiz,  in  the 
Ynca,  after  a  long  delay,  have  been  order¬ 
ed  to  land.  Ferdinand  has  relaxed  the 
prohibition  against  British  manufactures, 
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•om  majority,  and  after  much  discussion,  re. 
commended  the  King  to  discontinue  the 
military  commissions,  seeing  that  40  exe. 
cutions  in  Madrid  alone  within  3  months 
have  not  tended  to  crush  the  Constitu. 
tional  spirit,  and  only  brought  odium  on 
the  Government.  There  is  a  current  ru. 
Madrid,  that  the  British  Cabinet 


which  arc  to  be  admitted  into  opain,  irom 
Gibraltar.  This  has  caused  a  stir  at  that 
place. 

The  Government  is  in  a  hopeful  way. 

It  has  received  three  thousand  monks 
from  South  America,  and  it  is  unable  to 
iwy  its  own  troops,  who,  therefore,  help 
themselves.  The  high  road  from  Bar-  mour  »n 
celona  to  Madrid  is  so  infested  with  have  complained  to  the  Si^r.ish  Minisuy 
robbers,  that  the  Government  has  been  of  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  Irish 
forced  to  send  two  regiments  of  soldiers  Catholics.  It  is  said  that  the  intrigue 
to  put  down  the  banditti;  but  the  sol-  was  detected  by  means  of  a  Spanish  re. 
diers  themselves  are  merely  banditti  under  fugee  priest  now  in  Ireland,  who  formed 
another  name.  an  intimacy  with  an  Irish  priest  and  be. 

By  intelligence  from  Madrid  to  the  trayed  him.  The  disasters  experienced  by 

9th,  -it  appears  that  the  project  of  a  the  depredations  of  the  Colombian  priva. 

forced  loan,  which  was  decided  on  some  teers  have  at  length  so  alarmed  the  Go- 

time  ago  by  the  Council  of  Ministers,  had  vernment  that  they  have  contracted  with 

been  laid  before  the  Council  of  Castile,  the  Company  of  Riera  to  fit  out  vessels  to 

which  threw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  it ;  proceed  against  them.  The  Government, 

but  it  seems  that  the  distress  of  the  Ex-  however,  could  only  raise  25,000  piastres 

chequer,  added  to  the  state  of  the  public  in  money,  and  the  Company  have  taken 
mind  in  the  Isle  of  Cuba,  have  induced  50,000  piastres  in  quicksilver,  at  a  very 
the  Council  of  Castile  to  sanction  the  low  price.  Such  is  the  state  of  the  Spa- 
loan,  without  regard  for  the  consequences,  nish  treasury.  Never  was  the  adminis. 
Eight  individuals  were  executed  at  Ma-  tration  of  the  affairs  of  any  civilized  king- 
drid  on  the  8th  ult.  dom  in  a  state  of  more  “  admired  disor. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  private  der.”  No  pay  in  any  department,  civil 
letter  from  Cadiz,  dated  May  23. — “You  or  military  ;  no  duty  to  the  community 
can  have  no  idea  of  the  wTctched  state  of  performed  ;  and  the  whole,  therefore,  in 
this  country  ;  there  is  nothing  done  but  a  state  of  bitter  discontent  or  exasperation, 
in  the  sherry-wine  trade,  the  duties  on  This  is  general  in  the  interior  of  the  king- 
British  manufactures  amount  almost  to  a  dom,  and  in  the  towns  along  the  coast; 
prohibition,  and  all  vessels  are  now  ob-  but  it  more  particularly  exists  in  the  pro- 
ligcd  to  come  in  ballast  from  London  for  vince  of  Valencia.  Nothing  but  the 
w  ines  and  fruits.  In  1816  there  entered  presence  of  the  French  troops  prevents, 
the  Bay  of  Cadiz  of  British  vessels  296,  perhaps,  a  state  of  universal  chaos, 
of  which  15  were  ships  of  war;  in  1824  Among  the  recent  freaks  of  the  “  belov- 
there  came  into  the  Bay  141,  out  of  which  ed”  monarch  may  be  mentioned,  if  the 
there  was  one  ship  of  war.  In  1824  there  letters  are  to  be  credited,  the  cancelling 
came  into  the  Bay  49  French  merchant-  licences  granted  for  the  importation  of 
vessels,  and  40  ships  of  war ;  from  this  cotton  goods,  probably  after  the  parties 
you  will  easily  perceive  the  difference  of  had  entered  into  extensive  purchases  for 
trade  to  Cadiz  between  the  two  nations.”  the  supply  of  the  Spanish  market. 

Gibr altar y  May  — A  Spanish  refugee  Portugal. — The  influence  of  the 

here  hw  just  received  from  Madrid  the  English  policy  is  more  and  more  felt  in 

following  tdriff,  sent  him  by  one  of  his  the  Councils  of  Lisbon,  and  produces  in 

friends,  who  tells  him  that  all  the  refu-  the  acts  of  that  Government  results  pe- 

gctt,  stained  as  they  are,  may  become  culiarly  advantageous  to  commerce  and 

white  as  snow,  by  arranging  on  the  fol-  manufactures.  The  absolute  prohibition, 

u ^  purificators  which  shut  out  from  their  porta  a  great 

Purification  of  a  Lieutenant-General,  part  of  the  ships  of  Europe,  has  been  re- 

^  pistoles  ;  of  a  Major-General,  169 ;  nounced,  and  a  duty  of  30  per  cent,  es- 

Bn^dier,  150  Colonel,  100 ;  Lieute-  tablished  on  a  vast  number  of  articles, 

7o;  Major,  60 ;  Captain,  (clothes  and  stuffs  from  England  and 

•  A  similar  tariff  is  Holland  excepted,)  the  consumption  of 

i*  in  -hich  could  only  be  procured  by  anng- 

S'*"*-  Tbe  export  duty  on  wine  is  alao 
preparing  for  aeveral  tbonaand  men;  reduced  one-tbird. 

^Sutt  ’’Tai  Acaainu  from  Greece 

of  the  in  the  Mori, 

alift  numerous  Boy.  from  which  it  appeara,  that  the  Egyptian 

‘"X’pe  hare  heSTSto.  Ut  JSIZ 
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ssary  to  propose  terms  for  evacuating 
ccrantry  by  capitubtion.  This  last 
>^teUigcnce,  which  would  be  eitremely 
tisfactory  if.  true,  is  in  some  degree 
n firmed  by  very  recent  letters  from 
onstantinople,  published  in  the  German 
pers.  It  is  said  that  Conduriottis  has 
elt  himself  strong  enough  to  refuse  all 
erms  to  the  Pacha,  but  those  of  uncon- 
itional  surrender.  In  the  north,  it  is 
id  that  Odysseus,  who  had  deserted  the 
ause  of  his  country,  has  been  abandon¬ 
ed  by  all  his  followers,  and  compelled  to 
ue  for  pardon.  It  is  a  circumstance  pe¬ 
culiarly  gratifying,  that  the  treachery  and 
quarrels  of  the  Chiefs  have  produced  so 
few  bad  consequences,  as  it  shews  that 
the  body  of  the  people  consider  the  cause 
their  own,  and  love  their  righu  better 
than  their  leaders. 

The  President  of  Greece,  Conduriottis, 
has  issued  a  spirited  proclamation,  calling 
on  his  fellow-countrymen  to  unite  and  • 
crush  all  dissensions,  which,  he  says,  are 
more  to  be  dreaded  than,  the  Ottoman 
power. 

Letters  foom  Trieste, -dated  25th  May, 
say,  that,  during  the  conflagration  of  the 
vessels  burnt  in  the  port  of  Modon  by 
Miaulis,  a  division  succeeded  in  detach¬ 
ing  itself  from  the  Egyptian  fleet,  and 
went  to  Navarino,  where  it  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  small  islet,  (Sphacteria,)  and 
afterwards  gained  the  position  called  Old 
Navarino ;  they  then  blockaded  so  closely 
the  fortress  of  Navarino,  that  it  was 
obliged  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  capitula¬ 
tion  with  Ibrahim  Pacha.  On  the  6th 
and  8th  May,  N.  S.,  when  the  conditions 
of  the  capitulation  had  been  agreed  on, 
and  the  Pacha  had*  been  invited  to  enter 
the  fortress,  having  some  fear,  on  account 
of  its  being  in  the  evening,  he  deferred 
taking  possession  of  it  till  the  morrow. 
The  Greeks  saw  from  afar  that  the  flag 
of  the  fortress  was  struck,  and  assembled 
together  the  Karoe  evening  to  the  number 
of  16,OUO  men ;  they  were  happily  as%. 
sisted  by  tbe  arrival,  precisely  at  that 
moment,  of  Miaulis,  with  twenty  .five 
vessels  of  war,  and  five  fire-ship'^  who 
entered  into  the  port  and  sent  the  fire¬ 
ships  against  the  enemy*s  squadron;  a 
part  to^  fire,  and  the  combat  became 
general,  both  by  sea  and  land.  Victory 
declared  in  favour  of  the  Greeks,  although, 
H  is  said,  tbe  carnage  was  on  both  sides 
temWe.  None  of  tbe  letters  give  the 
particulars  of  this  engagement.  It  is 
merely  deacribed  as  “  a  terrible  battle, 
the  lil^  of  which  has  never  haj^iened  in 
Greece.** 

Letters  of  a  mart  recent  date,  bring 
accounts  not  so  favounfole.  Official  news, 
it  is  said,  have  arrived  from  Corfu,  bring- 
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ing  the  intelligence  that  Navarino  wat.  in 
the  jxMsessiun  of  the  Turks.  The  letters 
also  state,  that  great  dissensions  and  dis¬ 
union  prevail  annong  the  Greeks.  Not  a 
word  is  mentioned  respecting  the  burning 
of  the  Egyptian  fleet,  as  it  was  before 
reported,  which  silence  shows  that  either 
such  an  affair  never  took  place,  or,  if  it 
had,  it  must  have  been  of  a  trifling  na¬ 
ture,  and  much  exaggerated.  The  above 
has  been  received  by  one  of  the  most 
respectable  Greek  houses  domiciled  in 
this  country.  Notwithstanding,  however, 
so  many  unfavourable  chances  for  the 
Greeks  in  their  campaign,  they  still  con- 
.  fide  in  their  stars,  and  seem  to  fear  no¬ 
thing  fl-om  all  the  forces  of  tbe  Porte. 
The  recent  success  of  their  fire-ships  be¬ 
fore  Modon  increases  the  discouragement 
of  tbe  Turks,  and  raises,  to  tbe  utmost, 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Greeks.  A  regular 
corps  of  1500  men  is  formed  at  Napoli, 
to  guard  the  Government  and  the  Trea¬ 
sury. 

PoLAKD.— The  Emperor  of  Russia,  in 
his  address  to  tbe  Polish  Diet  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  their  Session,  June  13,  congra¬ 
tulates  them  on  the  unanimity  which  has 
marked  their  deliberations :  he  has  a- 
doptedthe  amendments  proposed  by  them, 
and  they  have  adopted  all  the  projects  of 
law  which  he  had  laid  before  them.’*  He 
expresses  his  r^et  at  leaving  them,  but 
also  with  the  satisfaction  of  having  seen 
them  co-operate  to  their  own  happiness, 
according  to  their  interests  and  his  wishes; 
and  concludes  by  assuring  them,  that  he 
shall  preserve  the  impression  of  th^  con¬ 
fidence  which  had  marked  their  session, 
united  with  the  desire  of  proving  how  sin¬ 
cere  is  the  affection  he  heart  towards  them. 

Russia. —  fVohet  1«  Ru$$ul — The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  official  acount  of  the  devas¬ 
tations  committed  by  the  wolves  in  the 
Government  of  Livonia  only  in  the  year 
18^3  :  they  devoured — horses,  1,841  ; 
Foals,  1,243;  homed  cattle,  1,807;  calves, 
733  ;  sheep,  15,182  ;  lambs,  726  ;  goats, 
2,545  ;  kids,  183 ;  swine,  4,190 ;  suck- 
ing  pigs,  312 ;  dogs,  703 ;  geese  673. 

AMERICA. 

Pkbu.— The  following  is  an  extract  of 
a  letter,  dated  Liverpool,  June  23,  receiv¬ 
ed  on  Saturday  morning  by  an  eminent 
house  in  London As  you  are,  no 
doubt,  deeply  interested  in  all  that  relitfea 
to  Peru,  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  state, 
that  Bolivar  baa  entered  Callao,  and  pot 
the  garrison  to  the  avrord.  *rheae  ac¬ 
counts  I  have  from  CajH-  Mortimer,  Of 
the  Vulture^  arrived  to  my  address  finoin 
Puerto  Cabelio  this  inoming.  She  sailed 
thcDcei  on  the  9th  ult- ;  the  day  previous, 
0 
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turn,  and  we  have  no  doubt  Mr  M.  ai  l  | 
leave  this  in  a  few  days  with  the  ireitv,  t 
which  is  expected  to  be  signed  to^ar  rr  t 
to-moTTOw.** — April  29.  **  The  trettv 

and  its  ratification  have  not  yet  paneil  f 
the  Congress,  although  both  agreed  upon ;  f 
it  is  expected  to  be  concluded  to^y ;  it  [ 
will  then  have  to  go  before  the  Senate.  ; 
which  will  occupy  the  e^uing  week ;  so 
that  I  do  not  suppose  Mr  Morier  wil. 
leave  this  for  ten  days  to  come.** 

Colombia. — Papers  from  Bogota,  the 
capital  of  Colombia,  to  the  2^h  April,  y 
contain  a  copy  of  the  commercial  treaty 
concluded  with  this  country,  which  rt. 
ceived  the  ratification  of  the  Colombiui 
^  on  the  ISth  April  at  Bogota.  A 
deputation  of  the  Congreas  of  Peru  bad  * 
ed  at  the  seat  of  the  Colombian  Go-  j 
vemment,  to  return  thanks,  in  a  solemn 
manner,  for  the  assistance  rendered  by 
Colombia  in  the  achievement  of  their  indt» 
pendence,  and  to  request  that  Bolivar 
own  might  be  permitted  to  renrnin  amongst 
them  until  the  Government  of  the  country 
should  be  settled  on  a  permanent  basis. 
The  Government  of  Holland  have  dis* 
•but,  not  feeling  at  liberty  to  tinctly  stated,  through  their  Comm isskm. 

er,  that  they  have  been  induced  to  rett^- 
nise  Colomto  by  the  example  of  England. 
The  Bogota  Gazette  says,  “  probably  ue 
are  not  venturing  too  far,  when  we  prog. 
ri08tica<.e,  that  not  many  months  will 
proper.  elapse  before  this  example  will  be  follov- 

Mexico. — By  arrivals  from  the  United  ed  by  France  and  some  of  the  other  Go- 
8utes,  it  would  appear  that  the  treaty  vemments  on  the  Continent.**  Colonel 
between  this  country  and  Mexico  had  not  Campbell,  the  British  Commissioner, 

reached  Bogota  on  the  Ist  May,  with  au« 
tbority  to  adjust  and  conclnde  a  treaty  of 
commerce  and  navigation  with  the  Re¬ 
public. 

Buexos  At&es. — Accounts  from 
Buenos  Ayres  mention  that  Mr  Parish, 
the  British  consul  at  that  place,  was  io 
treaty  with  Francis,  the  governor  of  P»* 
raguay,  for  tome  commercial  connection. 
He  hiui  already  procured  the  release  of 
about  a  dozen  British  who  had  been  de¬ 
tained  in  that  country  several  years,  by 
w  D  I-  u'  ^*«ri*itrary  will  of  Francis,  who  isibc 

ttoi  the  Ej^lish  Commissioners,  Mr  despot  of  the  colony,  and  holds  an  iadc- 

*  pendent  sway  over  it.  The  same  advices 
mention  that  disorders  have  occurred 
Chili.  An  attempt  had  beea  made  foai- 
•aseintte  two  of  the  deputies ;  hot  it  ftdled, 
and  the  offenders  (one  himself  a  dejmty) 
had  been  arrested. 

UiriTiD  Stat  Ea...-A.  volcano  hathrta- 

Ij  forth  in  Etaex  Caunty  in  M 
United  States.  It  is  seated  whhin  thUN^ 
per-  or  four  miles  of  Lake  Geovgo,  to  the  waif- 
ward.  No  lava  is  stated  to  havb^Hnaiii^ 

A  ahght  nunbKfig  DoiM  waafamniHi^ 

aa  emitskm  of  dark  smotee  fWanahilrtah- 
mit  of  a  mountain  ;  then  foHesred  aOddil 


may  relv,  I  think,  on  the  correctness  of 
Captain*M.*s  statement*’  No  date,  how- 
ever,  is  mentioned,  and  other  circumstan¬ 
ces  conspire  to  throw  doubts  on  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  this  infbrtnstion. 

The  Congress  have  twice  offered  to  the 
illustrious  Bolivar  one  million  of  dollars 
for  his  services  in  effecting  the  liberation 
of  that  country,  which  he  has  steadily  re¬ 
fused,  conceiving  that  those  services  have 
been  more  than  compensated  by  the  ho¬ 
nours  awarded  to  him.  He  says,  “  You 
have  named  me  Father  and  J^viour  of 
Peru— .you  have  declared  me  Perpetual  congress 
Presideot— you  have  ordered  a  m^ai  to  ' 

be  Mnick  with  roy  portrait — you  have  cal-  amv( 
led  me  Liberator — and,  finally,  you  offer 
me  an  enonnous  fortune ;  1  have  accept¬ 
ed  with  pleasure  all  except  the  last ;  and 
that  I  am  forbidden  to  accept  by  the 
laws  of  my  country  and  those  of  my 
heart.** — ^To  this  the  President  of  Congress 
has  replied — that  while  they  respect  his 
decision,  they  regret  to  see  their  wishes 
frustrated 

press  the  subject  a  third  time,  after  his 
decided  refusal,  they  request  he  will  ap¬ 
propriate  the  said  sum  to  works  of  bene¬ 
ficence  in  favour  of  the  place  of  his  neti- 
viiy,  or  for  any  other  parts  of  Colombia 
which  be  may  think 


been  ratified  oo  the  29th  April,  notwith- 
standii^  all  the  reports  Circulated  in  Lon- 
doo,  that  the  ratification  had  taken  place 
on  the  23d  or  24ih  April.  It  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  tverj  difficulty  which  a  strong 
party  of  Mexicans,  and  kuriguers  from 
other  quarters,  could  throw  in  the  way  of 
the  ratification  has  been  resorted  to,  but, 
we  trust,  without  ultimate  success.  The 
first  of  the  communicatioos  before  os  is 
dated  oo  the  2lst  April.  It  sutes  that 
ao  complete  was  the  understanding  on  the 
20ch,  that  the  treaty  would  not  be  ratified. 

r  ■  ‘  ■ 

Morier  and  Mr  Ward,  transmitted  an  of¬ 
ficial  communication  to  the  Mexican  Go¬ 
vernment,  stating  in  subsCloce,  that  if 
the  treaty  waa  not  immediately  acceded 
to,  tbdr  aathority  m  Commissioners  from 
Ehfflsnd  must  cease;  that  Mr  Morier 
would  innMdiately  proceed  to  England 
with  the  refusal,  and  Mr  Waid  must  quit 
t|w  Msxion  territory  as  soon  m  the  de- 
^KBte  Mate  of  bis  wifr*s  hsslth 
■fit-  This  communication  appears  to 
h«|wh^  a  ^cat  effhet.  The  letter  of 
f3d  April  hefion  m  meDtioiii,  “  that 
th*  ■cgodalkm  has  taken  a  fsvoaraWe 


I 


125.3  Itegisfer. — Forcifi'n  lUT 

^tkMis  of  dauies,  accoin|>ftnied  by  stones  ought  to  be  pUced  the  political  and  com* 

^  various  suses.  in  about  three  days  the  ntercial  relations  of  those  countries  of  our 
loke  gradually  lessened,  and  finally  no-  hemisphere  which  either  were,  like  Hayti, 
ing  was  seen  to  issue.  On  examining  or  should  be,  separated  from  the  mo^er 
e  spot,  it  is  stated  that  a  cavity  is  left  country,  without  having  been  recognised 
I  the  summit,  with  a  circumference  of  by  any  European  or  American  power, 
out  iU  yards,  and  a  depth  of — say  80  r*-’ 

100  feet.  If  it  is  so,  it  is  the  first  and  ASIA, 

ily  volcano  discovered  in  the  United  East  Indies. — CalcuUd,  February 
sites.  •  16.— .There  is  no  new's  from  the  seat  of 

Great  American  Comfederaiion.^K  war;  the  army  ia  still  stationary  at  Ran- 
eeting  of  plenipotentiaries  from  all  the  goon,  and  it  is  generally  believed  will  not 
>uth  American  States  ia  to  be  held  at  be  able  to  march  for  the  interior  this  mon- 
anama  in  October.  Its  objects  aresta-  soon;  if  so,  they  must  either  be  with- 
d  to  be,  Ist,  To  form,  or  renovate,  in  the  drawn,  or  be  sacrificed  to  the  ravages  of 
lost  solemn  manner,  the  perpetual  close  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  places  in  the 
Kgue  between  all  the  new  American  world,  for  at  least  seven  months, 
ates  against  Spain.  2,  To  issue  a  ma-  The  invading  army  on  the  north  side 
festo  00  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  has  advanced  a  short  distance,  and  the 
leir  system  of  policy  towards  the  other  enemy^s  troops  that  appeared  retreated  as 
iwers  of  Christendom.  S,  To  enter  in-  fast  as  they  advanced,  without  either  side 
)  a  convention  of  navigation  and  com-  firing  a  shot.  This  is  a  system  of  warfare 
lerce  between  them  all  as  allies  and  con-  they  have  been  know'n  for  years  past  to 
derates.  4,  To  decide,  with  respect  to  adopt,  by  which  they  inveigle  an  army 
te  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  into  their  almost  impenetrable  country, 
hether  all  should  combine  in  liberating  entirely  unknown  to  any  European  nation, 
lem  from  the  Spanish  yoke ;  and  in  such  and,  when  least  expected,  their  enemies 
ise,  what  military  and  pecuniary  con-  are  attacked  by  thousands,  that  appear  to 
ngent  each  should  furnisL  5,  To  take  rise  from  the  earth.  From  their  numbers 
leasures  for  carrying  on  the  war  in  con-  they  are  enabled  to  keep  up  a  constant 
!rt  to  the  seas  and  coasts  of  Spain.  6,  bush*  fighting,  by  which  they  would  ha- 
d  determine  whether  those  measures  rasa  and  wear  out  the  finest  army  in  the 
lould  be  extended  to  the  Canary  and  world.  Such  are  the  prospects  of  this  ex - 
hilippine  isles.  7,  To  take  into  conai-  pensive  war,  with  but  little  chance,  if  we 
oration  the  means  of  rendering  effectual  ever  succeed,  of  being  in  the  slightest 
le  declaration  of  the  P(eaident  of  the  manner  remunerated.  The  Burmese  have 
nited  States  concerning  any  future  de*  no  trade  that  could  compensate  us  ;  and 
gns  of  colonization  of  this  continent,  and  as  for  wealth,  they  have  not  sufficient  to 
r  resisting  every  attempt  at  into-ference  clothe  their  nakedness. 

I  our  domestic  concerns.  8,  To  settle  We  are  all  enraged  to  find  so  little  said 
I  concert  disputed  principles  of  the  laws  in  England  about  this  war ;  it  makes 
f  nations,  and  chi^y  those  which  op-  good  the  saying  of  Lord  Hastings,  **  that 
ate  between  belligerents  and  neutrals,  thepeopleof  England  know  nothing  about 
To  agree  upoa  the  footing  on  which  the  East  Indies,  or  its  afiPkirs.** 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  PARLIAMENT 


Housk  or  Loeds.— Gallic  2*— >The  Canada  cobn  bill. 

motion  of  the  Earl  of  Radnor  relative  to  6.— Lord  King  said,  he  would  vote  fof 

Irish  Burials  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  the  Bill  going  into  a  Committee.  Ha 
30.  could  not  help  thinking  that  some  good 

3.~The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  moved  seed  had  been  sown  in  the  Treasury,  and 
the  second  reading  of  the  Dissenters*  Mar-  he  looked  upon  this  Bill  as  a  forerunner  to 
riage  Bill.  The  Archbishop  of  Canter-  a  more  perf^  measure  next  Session.  The 
bu^  approved  of  the  principle  of  the  BilL  House  then  went  into  a  Committse  ;  the 
The  Bihbop  of  Chester,  the  Lord  Chan-  dauses  were  diicosied  Hfintim  ;  in  which 
edtor  and  Lord  Redesdaie,  opposed  the  Lord  Lauderdale  and  Lord  Malmsbuiy 
BiU.  The  Earl  of  Liverpool  supported  it-  took  port,  the  Utter  of  whomargued  that 
The  boose  then  divided,  when  there  ap-  the  BiU  was  founded  00  a  new  principle, 
peeted«»-For  the  aaeosdl  reading,  Contcota,  and  that  farther  inquiry  was  necessaij. 

If  44*— -Not  oontonlit  and  BLiicluded  by  moving,  that  the  cIbhio 
31— >Pio«ea,  18— 41L—— Minority  a-  which  reUted  to  Canadian  com  should  be 
laUet  the  BBk  h.  ottdtted.  Lord  UUbRl  teeh  the  saxne 


view  cf  the  su\»ject.  The  Ivarl  of  Liver- 
pool  opposed  the  metion,  on  the  ground 
that  the  present  measure  was  a  wise  and 
|)olitic  one.  Lord  Dacre  was  also  against 
the  clause.  Earl  Bathurst  supported  the 
Bill.  The  Earl  of  Malmeshury  said,  he 
would  l>e  satisfied,  if  the  noble  Earl  (of 
I.iver|xxjl)  would  c*onsent  to  restrict  the 
measure  to  one  year.  The  Earl  of  Liver- 
|)ool  said,  he  would  be  content  to  substi¬ 
tute  one  year,  and  to  the  end  of  the 
then  next  Session  of  Parliament,"  instead 
of  the  proposed  term  of  three  years,  'i  he 

Earl  of  Malmesbury  consented  to  this  ar¬ 
rangement,  and  withdrew  his  amend- 
iTient.  The  clause  was  then  altered  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

7 _ The  Earl  of  Liverjxxd  moved  the 

second  reading  of  the  Bill  for  altering  the 

law'  of  principal  and  factor,  which  he  ex¬ 
plained  to  be  intended  to  place  commerce 
on  the  same  footing  as  money,  and  to  se¬ 
cure  the  |)erson  who  advai»ced  money  on 
goods  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  factor  to 

l*e  disposed  of,  from  the  claims  of  the 
ow’ner  of  the  poods,  in  case  the  factor 
should  act  fraudulently,  or  become  bank¬ 
rupt.  He  stated  that  this  w  as  the  law'  of 
all  other  countries  excepting  America,  and 

the  contraty  had  arisen  here  from  a  deci¬ 
sion  in  17i?,  w  hich  placed  the  purchaser 
or  pledge  of  goods  in  a  serious  predica¬ 
ment,  although  he  could  know’  nothing 
more  than  that  the  goods  w’erein  the  fac¬ 
tor's  possession,  the  choice  and  control  of 
w  horn  rested  with  the  consigner ;  and 
ihcTcfore  tlie  law  was  contrary  to  natural 
etjuity.  No  op|x»siiion  was  offered,  and 
iJie  Bill  was  read  a  second  time,  and  or¬ 
dered  to  be  committed  on  Friday. 

Ttie  report  of  the  bonded  and  Canada 
Corn  Bill  was  received,  and  ordered  to  be 
taken  into  further  consideration  this  dav 
week. — Adjourned. 

8.— The  Duke  of  INfontrose  reported 
the  answer  of  his  .Majesty  to  the  address, 
relative  to  the  grant  to  the  Duchess  of 
Kent  and  Duke  of  Cumberland. 

Mr  Brogden  and  others  brought  up 
from  the  Commons  the  Duchess  of  KenCs 
Annuity  Bill,  the  Piracy  Capture  Encou¬ 
ragement  Bill,  the  Dundee  Improvement 
Bill,  and  some  private  Bills.  They  w  ere 
read  a  first  time. 

10 — The  .Merchants  and  Factors  Bill 
went  through  a  committee,  and  was  re- 
ported. 

IS. — Lord  V'iscount  Melrillc  present¬ 
ed  a  petition  in  favour  of  the  Bill  for 
supplying  the  town  of  Leith  with  water. 
—Laid  oo  the  table.  The  House  went 
>ntn  a  Cominitlee  on  the  Scots  Small 
Debts  Rccorery  Bill.  The  Earl  of  Rose- 
hery  observed,  that  instead  of  £.5,  the 
•unw  should  be  extended  to  £.8,  and 


[^•^uly 

moved  that  the  words  five  pounds  should 
ic  expunged,  and  the  words  eight  pounds  t 
l>e  substituted.  Lord  Viscount  Melville 
opposed  the  motion.  Lord  Roslyn  oh. 
jteted  to  the  measure  as  a  new  produc. 
tion  in  a  new  court,  and  not  in  the  Court 
of  the  Sheriff,  and  w  as  in  favour  of  the 
proposed  amendment.  Lord  Lauderdale 
supported  the  amendment.  The  question 
was  put,  and  the  amendment  negatived 
without  a  division  ;  the  Bill  was  then  re¬ 
ported  without  amendment. 

(The  celebrated  Marshal  Macdonald, 

one  of  Bonaparte’s  Generals,  accompanied 

by  Sir  Thomas  Tyrw  hilt,  api>eared  about 
this  time  within  the  railing  allotted  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  see  the  House, 
and  hear  the  debates.  The  Marshal  was 

in  conversation  for  some  lime  with  several 

members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
subsequently  with  iVlarshal  Beresford  and 
other  Peers.  The  .Marshal  was  soon  re¬ 
cognized  by  the  spectators  below  the  bar, 
who  evinced  a  good  deal  of  curiosity  at 

the  sight  of  this  distinguished  individual.) 

IL — A  message  from  the  Commons 
brought  up  the  Mauritius  Trade  Bill ;  the 

Exchequer  Bills’  Bill ;  the  Duke  of  Cum¬ 
berland’s  Annuity  Bill ;  the  Scots  Prison¬ 
ers*  Aliment  Bill,  and  some  other  Bills. 

Earl  Bathurst  called  their  l^rdshijis’ 
attention  to  a  Bill  to  regulate  the  trade 
of  his  Majesty’s  possessions  in  America 
with  Foreign  America,  and  also  to  re¬ 
gulate  the  trade  of  his  Majesty's  posses¬ 
sions  in  Amyrica  with  Europe.  The 
noble  Lord  entered  into  a  variety  of  de¬ 
tails  to  show'  the  exi^ediency  of  the  BilU 
and  concluded  by  moving  that  it  be  read 
a  second  time. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdow'n  cordially 
suppiorted  the  Bill.  It  was  then  read  a 
second  time.  The  Equitable  Loan  Bill 
was  also  read  a  second  time. 

16.— Upon  the  motion  of  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  the  Atlantic  Steam  Naviga¬ 
tion  Bill  was  read  a  third  time,  passed, 
and  messaged  to  the  Commons.  The  New' 
Juries*  and  Jurors*  Bill,  the  Assessment 
Poor  Bill,  and  some  other  Bills,  were 
read  a  third  time  and  passed,  and  order¬ 
ed  to  the  other  House.  Lord  King  pvc" 
sented  a  petition  from  Dr  Maclean,  de¬ 
precating  the  continuance  of  the  qua¬ 
rantine  laws,  and  denying  the  doctrine  of 
contagion.  The  noble  Baron,  after  he 
had  presented  the  petition,  amused  the 
House  by  some  allusions  to  the  operation 
of  political  contagion,  which  be  illus¬ 
trated  by  an  allegory,  in  which  the  Earl 
of  Liverixx)!  and  the  Lord  Chancellor 
were  the  most  fmiminent .  characters. 
The  petitioner  was  one  of  those  who  con¬ 
tended  that  the  plague  was  epidemic, 
not  contagious.  The  Lord  Chancellor 


7^*  >  m/.  /’. — I\irIia7Jieniart^  / 


Itfo'ister, — Pariiamentan]  Littlli>»encf. 


merely  to  sav»  that  if  a  plague  was  to  be  on  the  preamble. — Ought  a  body  of  men 

removed  from  that  IIounc,  he  could  very  to  be  incorporated  who  would  compete 

easily  tell  their  Lordships  what  its  name  with  individuals,  and  drive  them  out  of 
v^as.  the  market,  and  then  become  of  no  use 

17, _ The  Martiuis  of  Hastings  rose  to  to  any  Ixxiy  ?  Was  a  company  to  be  to- 

bring  in  a  Bill,  of  which  he  liad  given  lerated  who  were  to  act  upon  the  principle 
notice,  to  eitplain  and  amend  the  13th  that  they  were  to  be  the  consignees  of  all 
of  Geo.  III.,  on  the  subject  of  limiting  the  personal  pro|)erty  of  the  company? 

the  rale  of  interest  on  money  lent  in  In-  The  Noble  and  learned  Lord  moved  that 
dia.  The  object  of  this  Bill  was  to  make  the  Bill  be  read  a  third  time  this  day 
the  limitation  of  interest  not  applicable  three  months.  Lord  Dacre  supported  the 
to  {Hfrsons  domiciliated  in  the  territory  Bill.  The  House  divided— For  the  a- 
of  a  foreign  Prince.  The  Bill  was  then  'mendment,  27 _ Against  it,  14 _ Majo- 

brought  in  and  read  a  first  time.  rity,  13.  The  Bill  was  therefore  thrown 

DELAYS  IN  chancery.  OUt. 

2!). — Farl  Grosvenor  presented  a  pe-  Lord  Dacre  presented  a  petition  from 

tition  on  the  subject  of  the  delays  in  the  the  church-  wardens  and  inhabitants  of 

Court  of  Chancery.  The  petition  was  Sutton,  in  Bedfordshire,  complaining  of 
from  an  individual  of  the  name  of  Gun-  the  gross  misconduct  and  immoralities 
nell,  an  annuitant  under  the  Duke  of  of  a  certain  individual,  a  clergyman,  of 
Queensberry.  the  established  church.  The  petitioners 

The  Karl  of  Redesdale  defended  the  prayed  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as 

Lord  Chancellor  from  any  imputation  of  the  nature  of  the  case  required,  and  so  as 

blame  in  that  Court.  would  give  a  more  8|>eedy  means  of  put- 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  more  ting  an  end  to  the  indecent  and  fulsome 

had  been  done  for  the  suitors  in  this  conduct  of  which  the  person  in  question 

cause  than  in  any  other.  Th^  noble  and  had  been  guilty.  The  person  coinpluin- 

Itwrned  Lord  concluded  by  observing,  ed  of  was  a  Dr  Tree.  Petition  laid  on 

that  if  noble  Lords  w'ould  act  towards  the  table. 

him  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  good-hu-  27 — On  the  motion  for  the  third  read- 

mouredly  as  he  w'ould  towards  them  in  ing  of  the  Judges*  Salaries  Bill,  Earl 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  there  would  be  Grosvenor  animadverted  with  some  seve- 

an  end  to  farther  contentions.  {A  laugh.)  rity  upon  the  continuance  of  several  sine- 
Petition  received.  cure  offices  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 

21 — On  the  motion  of  the  second  and  applied  very  harsh  terms  to  the  prac- 
reading  of  the  Quarantine  Laws  Amend-  tice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  professing 
ment  Bill,  the  Earl  of  Darnley  did  not  his  regret  that  the  salary  of  the  Lord 
rise  to  oppose  the  Bill,  but  he  was  anxi-  Chancellor  had  not  been  included  in  the 

ous  that  the  Bill  should  contain  a  clause,  general  regulation.  Lord  Liverpool  dc* 

giving  the  Privy  Council  a  discretionary  fended  the  preserved  offices  in  the  Ex- 
iwwer  as  to  the  admission 'of  ships  from  chequer.  The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that 
Egypt.  The  Earl  of  Liverpool  briefly  the  emoluments  of  the  office  of  Lord 
stated  the  objects  of  the  bill,  and  sup-  Chancellor  w'ere  before  the  public,  made 
ported  the  second  reading.  Lord  King  out  by  regular  returns  ;  but  he  knew  it 
repeated  his  opinion  that  the  plague  was  would  be  very  difficult  for  him  to  con- 
only  epidemic,  and  not  contagious.  The  vince  some' that  they  were  not  four  times 

Bill  was  then  read  a  second  time.  their  actual  amount.  He  was  aware  that 

22  — The  Royal  assent  was  given  by  he  had  held  the  office  for  too  long  a  tinie< 
commission  to  the  Duke  of  Cumber-  but  calumny  and  abuse  were  not  the 
land’s,  and  the  Duchess  of  Kent’s  An-  means  to  get  him  out  of  it ;  and  if  their 
nuity  Bills,  Scotch  Small  Debts  Bill,  Lordships  gave  him  the  power,  he  would 
Leasing-making  Bill,  Scotch  Juries*  Bill,  sooner  leave  it  by  testament,  than  ever 
and  Aliment  of  Prisoners’  Bill.  yield  to  those  who  resorted  to  such  means. 

The  Judges  Salaries*  Bill  was  read  a  If,  however,  they  only  showed  him  corn- 
second  time.  The  Lending  Monies  in  mon  justice,  they  might  get  rid  of  him  in 

India  Bill  was  also  read  a  second  time.  five  minutes.  He  could  truly  assert,  that 

— The  Judges’  Salaries  Augment!-  taking  the  average  of  the  last  three  years, 
tion  Bill,  after  a  fow’  w'ords  from  the  the  income  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdown,  Lords  Ellen-  Court  of  King’s  Bench  was  greater  than 
^rough  and  Liverpool,  and  the  Lord  his,  though  it  might  not  have  been  so 
LhsiK^llor,  explanatory  of  the  nature  of  during  the  whole  of  the  23  years  that  be 
the  Bill,  was  read  a  second  time.  had  held  the  office.  But  in  no  one  year 

— The  Lord  Chancellor,  on  the  mo-  did  he  receive  by  that  office  as  much  as 
twn  for  the.  third  rending  of  the  Equi-  he  liad  received  as  counsel  at  the  bar, 
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uhen  oi  ?  i  u  as  beiu  cen  £.14,00J 

ami  £’.  1  >,(>00  a-year.  'I'he  learned  I.ord 
coir.inented  hrictly  on  the  nicrits  of  the 
Hill,  and  observed,  that  the  office  of  Lord 
('hanccllor  had  no  places  attached  to  it, 
and  if  there  were  any,  that  he  most  as- 
suredlv  would  have  disposed  of  them. 
The  Bill  was  then  read  a  tliird  time. 

_ Lord  Melville  presented  a  |>eti- 

lion  from  the  Uoyal  College  of  Physicians 
in  Ldinburgh,  against  the  x\j)otliecaries' 

Bill _ Laid  on  the  table. 

On  the  motion  for  the  second  reading 
of  the  Scots  .luries’  Court  Bill,  Lord  Lau¬ 
derdale  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  |)er- 
severing  altciuion  and  learning  displayed 
by  .Mr  Bell,  in  rcfeiciue  to  this  suliject, 
by  bringing  the  Bill  to  its  present  niatu- 
ritv.  'I'he  Lord  Chancellor  also  bore 
testimony  to  the  merits  of  .Mr  Bell. 

I.ord  Melville  sj>oke  in  favour  of  the 
Bill.  Lord  Kosslyn  also  spoke  in  high 
terms  of  the  diligence  and  acuteness  of 
Mr  Bell.  After  some  farther  remarks, 
the  Bill  was  read  a  second  time. 

The  Malicious  Shooting  and  Stabbing 
(Scotland)  Bill,  and  some  other  Bills,  went 
through  a  committee. 

29 — The  Bubble-Act  Amendment  Bill 
was  read  a  third  lime. 

BO. — Lord  LivcrjxK)!  gave  notice,  that 
early  next  session  he  should  propose  the 
reversal  of  several  attainders,  in  addition 
to  those  which  have  already  been  the 
object  of  Parliamentary  legislation. 

July  1.  The  Conibinaticn  Laws  Bill 
was  read  a  second  time. 

APPEALS. 

'Phe  Earl  of  Liverjxiol,  in  pursuance  of 
the  notice  he  had  given,  stated  to  the 
House  the  numlrer  of  appeals  disposed  of 
at  the  iK'ginning  of  last  session.  There 
were  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  ap- 
jKals  undis{)osed  of,  and  seventy-four  writs 
of  error,  making  in  ail  three  hundred  and 
fifty  .six.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and 
eighty -six  had  been  disposed  of,  and  with 
respect  to  the  adirmance  of  several  of 
these  appeals,  there  had  been  three  affir- 
roals  to  one  reversal.  The  greatest  ef¬ 
forts  had  been  made  to  get  rid  of  these 
apjicals  ;  and  these  elTorts,  he  was  glad 
to  say,  had  been  successful.  It  rellectcd 
much  credit  ujwn  the  committee,  iiiwn 
the  noble  Lord  on  the  woolsack,  and  the 
itoble  Lord  connected  with  him.  He  was 
the  mure  happy  to  see  this,  because  he 
had  heard  that  nob’c  Lord  most  unjusti¬ 
fiably  and  unprovokedly  attacked.  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  concluded  with  moving  for 
an  account  of  the  appeals  heard  and  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  the  present  session  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  The  account  was  ordered. 

♦.—The  House  went  into  a  committee 
OQ  the  Combination  I  jws  Bill.  Bejwted, 


with  some  verbal  amendments,  and  af. 
terwards,  on  the  motion  of  the  Karl  of 
Shaftesbury,  the  Bill  was  read  a  third 
time. 

6.  After  some  routine  business,  his 
Majesty’s  commission  for  pioroguin|T 
Pariiament  was  read,  after  which,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  delivered  the  following 
speech 

“  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen^, 

The  business  of  the  Session  being 
now’  brought  to  a  conclusion,  we  are  com¬ 
manded  by  his  Majesty  to  express  to  you 
the  great  satisfaction  which  his  Majesty 
feels  at  releasing  you  from  your  laborious 
attendance  in  Parliament. 

“  His  Majesty  has  commanded  us  to 
return  to  you  his  warmest  acknowledge¬ 
ments  for  the  zeal  and  assiduity  with 
which  you  have  prosecuted  the  inquiries 
into  the  state  of  Ireland,  which  he  retom 
mended  to  your  attention  at  the  opening 
of  the  Session.  It  is  a  particular  gratifi¬ 
cation  to  his  Majesty,  that  the  tranquil 
lity  and  improved  condition  of  that  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom  have  rendered 
the  extraordinaiy  powers  w  ith  which  you 
invested  his  Majesty  no  longer  necessary 
for  the  public  safety. 

“  His  Majesty  is  happy  to  be  able  to 
announce,  tliat  he  has  received  from  all 
Foreign  Pow’ers  the  strongest  assurances 
of  their  friendly  disposition  towards  this 
country,  and  of  their  desire  to  maintain 
the  general  peace. 

“  While  his  Majesty  regrets  the  con 
ti nuance  of  the  war  in  the  East  Indies 
with  the  Burme.se  power,  he  trusts  that 
the  gallant  exertions  of  the  Briti.sh  forces 
employed  in  the  oiH’rations  carried  on  in 
the  enemy’s  country  may  tend  to  a  speedy 
and  satisfactory  conclusion  of  hostilities. 

“  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons^ 

“  We  have  it  in  command  from  his 
Majesty,  to  thank  you  for  the  supplies 
granted  for  the  service  of  the  current 
year,  and  at  the  same  time  to  express  the 
satisfaction  he  derives  from  the  reduction 
you  have  found  it  practicable  to  make  in 
the  burthens  of  his  people. 

“  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen^ 

“  His  Majesty  has  commanded  us  to 
assure  you,  that  he  is  highly  sensible  of 
the  advantages  that  must  result  from  the 
measures  you  have  adopted  in  the  course 
of  the  present  Session,  for  extending  com¬ 
merce,  by  the  removal  of  unnecessajry  and 
inconvenient  restrictions,  and  from  the 
.  beneficial  relaxations  which  you  have 
deemed  it  expedient  to  introduce  into  the 
Colonial  system  of  this  country.— These 
measures,  his  Majesty  ia  persuaded,  wiU 
evince  to  his  Majesty’s  subjects,,  ip 


dibianl  ^x>i.^sijr.s,  ihc  soliciiude  wiih 
which  I’arlianient  watches  over  their  wel¬ 
fare.  They  tend  to  cement  and  consoli- 
date  the  interests  of  the  colonies  with 
those  of  the  mother  country,  and  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  confidently  trusts  that  they  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  promote  that  general  and  in¬ 
creasing  prosperity  on  which  his  Majesty 
had  the  happiness  of  congratulating  you 
on  the  opening  of  the  present  Session  ; 
and  which,  by  the  blessing  of  Providence, 
continues  to  [xirvade  every  part  of  this 
kingdom.” 

The  ^.ord  Chancellor  then  prorogued 
Parliament  to  Thursday  25th  August. 

LEITH  DOCK  BILL. 

House  of  Commons.— 11 — 
Sir  G.  Clerk  brought  up  the  rejiort  of 
the  Leith  Docks  Bill.  Mr  Kennedy 
objected  to  receiving  the  reports.  Mr 
Aliercroinby  complained  of  the  con¬ 
duct  of  several  Honourable  Gentlemen, 
who,  without  having  heard  eithet  counsel 
or  witnesses,  came  down  to  the  commit¬ 
tee,  and  their  votes  carried  the  nieasure. 
INIr  Brougham  thought  his  honourable 
ft-iend  (Mr  Abercromby)  deserving  the 
thanks  and  gratitude  of  the  House,  in 
bringing  under  its  notice  the  improper 
conduct  of  the  committee.  Sir  George 
Clerk,  Mr  W.  Dundas,  and  Sir  J.  Mar- 
joribanks,  defended  the  committee.  Mr 
J.  P.  Grant  said  nothing  could  be  so  mor¬ 
tifying  to  gentlemen  who  had  attended 
and  devoted  themselves  to  the  labours  of 
private  business,  than  to  find  a  number  of 
gentlemen  coming  down  and  leaving  the 
balance  against  them.  The  report  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

BONDED  CORN. 

13 — Mr  Huskisson  moved  the  third 
reading  of  this  Bill.  Sir  M.  Ridley  thought 
the  duly  on  the  sale  of  the  bonded  corn 
should  be  5s.  instead  of  10s — Mr  Wode- 
house  thought  the  corn  of  the  United 
States  would  be  mixed  with  the  Canada 
corn  imported  into  this  country. — Mr 
Huskisson  could  not,  on  ptiblic  grounds, 
agree  to  a  smaller  duty  than  lok  The 
holders  of  the  corn  might  lose,  but  the 
House  should  consider  only  the  public. 
He  proposed  a  clause,  that  there  should 
be  a  certificate  of  the  growth  of  all  corn 
imported  from  Canada,  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  any  being  smuggled  from  the 
United  States.  The  clause  was  agreed  to, 
and  the  Bill  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 

A  third  grant  of  i.*.2b0t)  was  voted  to 
Mr  M’Adam  for  his  alleged  improvement 
of  the  public  roads,  after  considerable  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  a  division  of  the  House. 

16. — Mr  Canning  laid  three  treaties 
upon  the  table — one  between  Great  Bri- 
•atn  and  Sweden,  for  the  prevention  of  il- 
icit  dealing  in  African  slaves  ;  another 
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between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  re- 
s{>ecling  certain  claims  set  up  by  the 
Russians  to  territory  on  the  North- Wes^ 
Coast  of  America,  which  it  relinquished  ; 
and  the  third,  a  Treaty  of  Amity,  Com¬ 
merce,  and  Navigation,  bctwxen  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  Provinces  of  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata;  which  lust  document 
(Sir  R.  Wilson  said)  was  u  glorious 
avow’al  of  the  homage  done  by  the  great¬ 
est  and  purest  country  in  the  Old  World 
to  the  progress  of  civilization  in  the  New. 
judges'  SAI.AKIE!?. 

3'he  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee,  the  Chancellor  of  the  KxcHe- 
quer  brought  forward  his  project  for  ap¬ 
propriating  the  fees  of  Courts  of  Justice, 
and  raising  the  salaries  of  the  Judges.  Fees 
taken  in  Courts  of  Justice  are  in  future  to 
form  no  part  of  the  emoluments  or  salaries 
of  the  Judges.  The  sale  of  ollices  in  their 
own  Courts  by  the  Chief  Justices  of  the 
King’s  Bench  and  Common  Pleas  is  to  be 
al)olishcd,  and  these  .Judges  are  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  compensation  for  the  emoluments 
w'hich  they  derived  from  them.  The  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King’s  Bench  is  as¬ 
signed  to  enjoy  a  salary  of  £.10,000  a- 
ycar,  in  lieu  of  all  fees  and  emoluments 
whatsoever.  To  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  £‘.8U00  a-ycar 
on  the  same  condition.  The  Master  of 
the  Rolls  to  be  allowed  £.7000  a-year. 
The  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Lxcliequer, 
£*.7000  a-year.  'J'he  Vice  Chancellor, 
£\b000  a-year  ;  and  each  of  the  I’uisne 
Judges,  £.6000  a-year.  The  fees  hither¬ 
to  |>ayable  in  courts  of  justice  are  to  l;e 
received  as  usual,  but  to  be  transferred  by 
the  receiving  officers  (after  deducting  IheiT 
salaries)  to  the  l^lxehequer,  where  they 
are  to  form  a  fund  to  meet  part  of  the  in¬ 
creased  expences.  The  power  of  selling 
any  offices  in  the  patronage  of  the  two 
Chief  Justices  is  to  cease  from  the  pa.ssing 
of  the  Bill.  Mr  Denman,  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  and  others,  opposed  this  arrange- 
ment,  which  was  supported,  however,  by 
Messrs  Scarlett,  Williams,  Ac. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr  Hobhouse,  the 
Bill  to  regulate  the  laws  for  children  work¬ 
ing  in  cotton  factories  was  read  a  second 
time,  after  an  extended  conversation. 

The  rejrort  on  the  Scots  Small  Debts* 
Bill  was  brought  up  and  agreed  to. 

17.  — .Mr  Hobhouse,  after  a  s|x*cch  of 
some  length,  moved  a  rcsolutu;ii  for  the 
abolition  of  the  house  and  window  tax 
from  April  1826.  After  a  pretty  long 
conversation,  in  which  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  and  other  members  took 
a  part,  the  motion  was  negatived  on  a  di¬ 
vision  by  114  votes  against  77. 

18.  —  The  Wrongous  Imprisonment 
(Scotland)  Bill  wa?;  read  a  first  lime. 
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19 _ The  County  CourU  Bill  was  read 

a  third  lime  and  passed.  The  Lord  Ad¬ 
vocate  brought  up  the  report  of  the  Judges* 
Salaries  (Scotland)  Bill.  Lord  A.  Hamil¬ 
ton  said  he  intended,  on  a  future  day,  to 
move  that  it  Ih;  read  that  day  six  months. 
Sir  J.  Newjwrt  thought  that  Government 
ought  to  take  into  their  consideration  the 
case  of  the  Irish  .Judges,  with  a  view  to 
an  increase  of  their  salaries,  and  put  them 
upon  the  same  fooling,  in  that  respect, 
with  the  Judges  of  Kngland.  Mr  H. 
Drummond  wished  to  say  a  few  words  in 
favour  of  Scotch  Judges,  whose  salaries 
he  thought  ought  also  to  be  increased. 
After  a  few  words  from  Mr  J.  P.  Grant, 
the  Lord  Advocate,  and  Mr  Al/ercromby, 
the  report  was  agreed  to. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Lord  Advocate, 
and  after  a  few*  words  from  Mr  Kennedy, 
the  House  went  into  a  committee  on  the 
leasing-making  (Scotland)  Bill.  The  se¬ 
veral  clauses  were  agreed  to,  and  the  re¬ 
port  ordered  to  l>e  received  to-morrow. 
The  farther  consideration  of  the  Salmon 
Pi>heries  Bill  was  fixed  for  this  day  three 
months. 

LEITH  DOCKS  HILL. 

20 — Sir  G.  Clerk  moved  that  the  re- 
|x>rt  on  the  Leith  Docks  Bill  L>e  farther 
considered.  Lord  A.  Hamilton  complain¬ 
ed  of  the  measure  altogether.  The  in¬ 
terests  of  an  immense  number  of  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  involved  by  this  measure ;  all 
the  resi>ectable  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh, 
as  well  as  of  Leith,  the  merchants,  the 
traders,  A.c.  were  against  the  Bill.  The 
cviderjce  he  understood  was  to  Ik*  noticed. 
If  it  were  moved  to  reject  the  Bill,  he 
should  supi>ort  such  motion  ;  he  should 
not  jiropose  any  such  motion,  as  he  had 
uot  read  the  evidence.  He  was  also 
against  the  details  of  the  Bill.  There 
were  some  causes  now  depending  in  the 
Courts  of  Scotland  on  this  subject ;  he 
thought  the  Lord  Advocate  ought  to  no¬ 
tice  such  prrK-eedings.  The  Lord  Advo- 
cate  irrotested  against  Ireing  thus  lugged 
into  every  (|uesiion  ;  hardly  any  thing  oc¬ 
curred  regarding  Scotland,  but  for  which 
the  noble  Lord  endeavoured  to  make  him 
liervonaily  resjxrnsible.  He  had  nothing 
to  do  w  ith  the  Bill.  Lord  A.  Hamilton 
rxplsined.  that  he  had  not  given  the 
learned  i.ord  any  credit  for  Ireing  concern¬ 
ed  with  this  Bill.  He  had  only  been  de¬ 
sirous  of  giving  him  credit  for  a  limited 
knowledge  of  law — laugfi.) 

Mr  Hume  said,  that  the  whole  busi- 
ne>s  was  a  iiKinstrous  job  ;  that  of  Edin. 
burgh  against  Leith  ;  and  he  should  like 
to  know  whether  I^/rd  .Melville  had  not 
pledgeii  the  Government  to  support  the 
Bill.  The  bill  went  to  secure  to  the  sub¬ 
scribers  6|.  per  cent,  for  their  iharcs.  He 


repeated,  that  there  was  so  much  of  job 
alMut  the  measure,  that  it  ought  not  to 
have  the  support  of  the  House.  SirG. 
Clerk  and  Mr  W.  Dundas  defended  the 
Bill.  Mr  J.  P.  Grant,  Lord  (ilenorchv, 

.Mr  AbtTciomby,  &c.  characterized  it  as 
a  complete  job  It  was  thrown  out  Iv 
majority  of  H  to  14. 

After  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  moved  that  the  report  of  the  Judges’ 
Salaries  Bill  be  brought  up,  Mr  Scar, 
lett  said,  that  he  had  alw’ays  thought  the 
retired  allow  ance  of  the  Judges  too  small. 
Mr  Brougham  projwsed  an  amendment, 
declaratory  of  the  impropriety  and  inex. 
j)ediency  of  promoting  Puisne  Judges  to 
be  Chiefs.  He  remarked,  that  of  late  yea^ 
such  promotions  had  been  peculiarly  fre.  | 
quent ;  that  within  the  last  13  years  there 
had  been  seven  promotions  of  Puisne 
Judges  to  be  Chiefs  ;  and  that,  as  he  de¬ 
sired  to  see  the  ermine  unsuspected  as 
well  as  unsullied,  especially  when  the 
salaries  were  increased,  he  proposed  this 
resolution.  The  amendment  was  lost  by 
a  majority  of  83. 

26.  — The  Edinburgh  and  Leith  Water 
Works  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  and 
passed. 

STATE  OF  IRELAND. 

Mr  S.  Rice,  after  a  variety  of  judicious 
observations  on  the  peculiar  state  of  things 
in  Ireland,  in  consequence  of  the  decision 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  which  placed  the 
two  Houses  in  opposition  on  a  question  of 
the  utmost  importance,  contended  that  the 
course  they  now  ought  to  steer  w'as  this— 
to  prove  by  evidence  and  authority  that 
they  were  right  in  the  view  which  they  had 
taken  of  this  question,  and  that  the  House 
of  Lords  was  w’rong.  He  begged,  there¬ 
fore,  to  move,  “  that  an  humble  address 
l>e  presented  to  his  Majesty,  that  he  would 
be  graciously  pleased  to  give  directions 
that  there  be  laid  before  the  House  copies 
of  extracts  of  letters  or  dispatches  received 
from  the  lK)rd  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  re¬ 
specting  the  origin,  nature,  and  progress 
of  religious  animosities  in  that  country, 
and  the  best  means  of  allaying  those  ani¬ 
mosities,  with  a  view  to  the  iranquilliza- 
tion  and  good  government  of  Ireland, 
and  the  strength  and  security  of  the  Em¬ 
pire.”  This  gave  rise  to  an  animated  dc- 
liate,  in  which  Mr  Goulburn,  Sir  John 
Newport,  Mr  Brougham,  Mr  Brownlow, 
and  Mr  Canning,  took  a  part.  Mr  Rice 
ultimately  consented  to  w’ithdraw  his  mo¬ 
tion. 

27.  — Mr  Littleton  discharged  the  or* 
der  for  the  Elective  Franchise  Bill,  io 
consequence  of  the  rejection  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  Bill  by  the  House  of  Lords. 

Lord  A.  Hamilton  moved,  that  the 
Scottish  Small  Debts'  Bill  be  read  a 
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time  this  day  six  months.  The  Lord  Ad¬ 
vocate  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  it 
be  now  read  a  third  time.  The  question  - 
was  put,  and  the  amendment  was  agreed 
to.  The  Bill  was  then  read  a  third  time. 
Mr  Hume  introduced  a  clause,  that  no 
procurator  should  act  as  justice  of  the 
peace,  while  he  continued  to  practise. 
The  Bill  was  then  passed. 

HIS  majesty’s  message. 

After  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  moved  a  similar  grant  as  that  moved 
by  Lord  Liverpool  in  the  Lords,  with  some 
prefatory  observations,  in  which  he  stated 
that  the  young  Princess  of  Kent  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well  brought  up,  and  referred 
to  the  elfect  of  the  objections  formerly 
made  to  the  reception  of  the  Duchess  of 
Cumberland  at  Court,  in  causing  the 
House  to  withhold  its  assent  to  a  former 
message  for  the  same  sum,  Mr  Brougham 
said  the  proposition  apjK'ared  to  him  an 
extremely  liberal  provision.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  his 
Royal  Highness  had  £.8000  a-year,  and 
the  I5lh  regiment  together,  giving  him 
an  income  of  £.19,000,  which  he  s|)ends 
out  of  this  coumr}’.  Why  does  he  do 
so  ? — C Hear.) — He  has  no  government, 
like  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  requiring 
his  absence.  He  (Mr  B.)  would  not  con¬ 
sent  to  pay  him  £.6000  a-year  more, 
until  he  came  and  showed  himself  in 
England. — ( Hear.)  Mr  Hume  said, 

w’ith  regard  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
if  he  stood  alone,  he  would  oppose  the 
grant ;  and  he  wondered  how’  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  could  come  down 
With  such  a  proposition.  Was  £.6000 
a-year  necessary  to  give  his  son  an  edu¬ 
cation  ?  Why  he  (Mr  H.)  would  under¬ 
take  to  give  him  a  suitable  education  for 
i.lOO  a-year.  The  case  of  the  Princess, 
the  daughter  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent, 
was  of  a  nature  very  diff’erent,  and  for 
the  grant  to  her  he  would  give  his  vote. 
Mr  Bernal,  Mr  Denman,  Dr  Lushing- 
on,  anej  others,  opposed  the  grant  to  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland.  Mr  Peel,  Mr 
Canning,  and  Mr  Huskisson,  severally 
defended  the  measure.  An  amendment 
of  Sir  E.  KnatchbulPs  was  rejected,  mo¬ 
ving  that  the  £.6000  be  granted  for  the 
education  of  the  young  Prince  of  Cum¬ 
berland  in  England,  and  the  House  then 
divided  on  the  original  proposition — For 
it  105 — Against  it  55— Majority  50  in 
favour  of  the  motion. 

30.— Upon  the  motion  that  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  Dalkeith  Railway  Bill  be  read 
a  third  time,  Sir  R.  Fergusson  moved 
M  an  amendment,  “  that  the  Bill  be  read 
a  third  time  this  day  six  months,**  on  the 
ground  of  its  interfering  with  private  pro- 
P^y»  Sir  G.  Clerk  supported  the  Bill. 

VOI..  XVII. 


After  a  few  words  from  Mr  S.  Wortley, 
Mr  Kennedy,  Lord  Binning,  Captain 
Wemyss,  Mr  Davenjwrt,  and  Mr  William 
Dundas,  the  House  divided,  when  there 
were, —  For  the  amendment  6'^— Against 
it  — Majority  against  the  Bill  41, 

Mr  H.  Drummond  presented  a  petition 
from  the  Sheriff-clerks  in  Scotland,  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  Scuts  Judicature  Bill,  and 
praying  compensation  for  any  losses  to 
which  it  may  subject  them. 

Mr  K.  Douglas  brought  in  a  Bill  for 
building  churches  in  the  Low  lands  of  Scot¬ 
land.  Read  a  first  time,  and  ordered  to 
be  read  a  second  time  on  Friday. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr  Peel,  the  Special 
Juries*  Amendment  Bill  was  read  a  third 
time,  and  passed.  The  Honourable  Secre¬ 
tary  stated,  that  he  had  received  great  as¬ 
sistance  in  drawing  up  the  Bill  from  Sir 
B.  Hobhouse,  and  Air  Gregson  of  the 
northern  circuit. 

In  a  committee  on  the  Scotch  Judica¬ 
ture  Bill,  a  clause  proposed  by  the  Lord 
Advocate,  that  in  civil  issues  the  trial 
should  take  place  before  a  (piorum  instead 
of  a  single  J  udge,  was  carried  by  33  to  9 
votes. 

ROYAL  MESSAGE. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
moved  the  consideration  of  the  report  on 
the  Royal  message  for  a  provision  for  the 
daughter  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  and 
the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  The 
grant  of  £.6000  a-year  to  the  former  was 
agreed  to  without  a  debate.  Air  Hume 
suggested  the  propriety  of  noticing  in  the 
Act,  the  contingency  of  the  death  of  the 
young  Princess ;  as,  by  omitting  this  in 
the  settlement  of  Prince  Leopold,  he  had 
double  the  allowance  of  any  other  of  the 
princes  of  the  Royal  family.  To  the  mo¬ 
tion  for  granting  £.6000  a-year  for  the 
education  of  the  young  Prince  of  Cumber¬ 
land,  Mr  Hume  objected  in  toto,  as  being 
only  a  scheme  to  grant  the  allowance  to 
the  Duke,  which  had  been  refused  on  a 
former  occasion,  and  on  the  ground  of 
there  being  no  security  that  he  w'ould  ever 
send  his  son  to  this  country.  The  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  maintained  that 
the  sole  object  of  the  grant  was  to  provide 
for  the  education  of  the  young  Prince, 
and  that  in  England ;  which  intention 
might  be  expressed  in  the  preamble  of 
the  Bill  to  be  brought  in,  but  from  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  feelings  of  the  parents, 
it  was  not  desirable  to  have  it  embodied 
in  the  resolution.  He  contended  that  the 
two  grants  were  exactly  similar  in  princi¬ 
ple.  Dr  Lushington  thought  the  refusal 
of  the  House  in  1815  and  1818  to  grant 
any  farther  allowance  to  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  was  strictly  just  and  proper, 
and  they  ou^ht  not  to  retrace  their  steps, 
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uad  undtr  the  appearance  of  ijranlin.^ 
i;.G()OJ  a-year  to  ihe  young  I’rinco,  to 
deny  their  former  principles.  He  would 
move  as  an  amendment,  that  the  money 
^^hould  not  We  granted  to  the  Duke  ot 
CumlKTliuid,  Wul  to  the  King,  for  the 
education  t*f  the  young  l*rince  “  in  ilie 
united  kingdom.”  .Mr  Cripp3  was  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  amendment.  Mr  H.  Clurney 
thouglit  tlie  Duke  of  Cumlieilaiul  had 
lieen  unjusliv  treated  on  the  former  oc¬ 
casions,  and’lhat  the  Ilou.se  ought  to  re¬ 
move  tiie  obloquy  by  the  present  grant. 
Sir  D.  Uo.se  and  Sir  W.  Congreve  Iwre 
testimony  to  the  propriety  of  t!ie  conduct 
of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  to  the 
respect  in  which  he  is  held  at  the  court 
of  IJcriin  and  cl.sewhere.  Mr  Alderman 
Smith  also  s}K)ke  in  behalf  of  his  Uoyal 
Ifighnesi.  Mr  Se'crctary  I’eel  maintained 
that  tlie  grant  was  not  projwsed  as  a  re- 
luralion  for  former  injustice,  hut  on  the 
niateri.'d  alteration  of  circumstances,  by 
the  birth  of  the  rrince,  now  six  years  old, 
and  in  whose  education  the  country  had 
a  direct  inlcrest.  Mr  Urougham  objected 
to  the  vote,  as  a  dangerous  precedent,  af¬ 
ter  w  hich  no  refusal  could  lie  made  of  any 
demand  for  a  scion  of  the  Uoyal  stock ; 
and  on  the  ground  that  frequent  calls 
iqjon  the  public  purse  tended  to  bring  the 
Uoyal  Family  into  contempt.  Mr  Can¬ 
ning  defended  the  grant  on  the  same 

grounds  as  Mr  Peel,  and  said  it  might  be 
so  arranged  a.s  to  secure  the  education  of 

the  child  in  Fnglaiid,  without  harshly 
wounding  the  feelings  of  the  parents.  Sir 
F.  Hurdett  conceived,  that  to  ex|Knd  so 
large  a  sum  as  i:.nOi)i)  a-year  on  the 
child,  would  not  he  to  give  him  the  liest, 
hut  the  very  worst  education  that  could 
be  devi.sed,  surrounding  him  with  s)co- 
phants  and  expensive  follies,  which  would 
render  him  unlit  to  l>c  the  king  of  a  free 
p^iple,  if  he  should  ever  Ihj  called  to  that 
dignity.  After  a  few  words  in  reply  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Douse 

divided  on  Ur  I. ushington’s  amendment, 
whiclt  was  negatived  by  120  to  97.  Mr 
Brougham  gave  notice  that  he  would 


opjiose  the  measure  in  all  its  future 
stages. 

[i\. _ Mr  .1.  Williams  presented  various 

petitions  complaining  of  the  delays  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  stating  cases  of 
great  hardships  sustained  by  the  suiyirs. 
lie  took  a  review  of  the  abuses  and  mi. 
series  produced  by  the  court,  and  ridicul- 
td  the  idea  that  the  commission  appointul 
by  Government,  with  the  Lord  Chancellr.r 
at  it.s  head,  would  proceed  any  faster 
tlian  usual  in  the  Court,  or  ever  make 
any  report.  Mr  John  Smith  staled  tome 
cases  in  which  he  had  been  concerned,  in 
corroboration  of  Air  William’s  remarks. 
One  case  had  been  in  Chancery  for  2j 
years  without  approaching  a  termination ; 
but  Mr  Baring  had  settled  ii  in  three 
hour.s.  The  Solicitor  General  said,  the 
commission  w  as  most  laliorious  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  its  duty.  It  had  sat  seventy, 
five  times.  Dr  Lushington  said,  the 
Commissioners  were  so  occupied  with 
their  professional  duties,  that  they  could 
not  bestow'  any  very  considerable  portion 
of  their  time  on  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  their  jxivvers  did  not  admit  of  their 
inquiring  into  the  grievances  most  com¬ 
plained  of.  Mr  M.  A.  Taylor  said,  the 
Court  of  Chancery  was  detested  by  the 
country,  for  the  ruin  it  had  brought  on 
the  suitors.  He  knew  an  instance  in 
which  an  amicable  suit  had  been  thirty- 
three  years  in  Chancery'.  Mr  Peel  said, 
the  commission  had  been  appointed  w  ith 
the  sincerest  intention  to  benefit  the 
public,  and  he  was  satisfied  it  would  pro¬ 
duce  that  effect.  Mr  Hume  stated,  that 
the  ofiices  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in 
the  Chancellor’s  gift,  amounted  to  be¬ 
tween  £.200,000  and  £.300,000  a-year, 
the  greater  |)art  of  which  were  sinecures. 
Mr  Brougham  said,  he  would  only  ex- 
jxict  to  Ixj  laughed  at  if  he  professed  to 
expect  any  beneficial  result  from  the  com¬ 
mission  a{>|K)inted  to  inquire  into  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  with  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  himself  at  its  head. 

The  petitions  w'ere  then  read,  and  laid 
on  the  table. — Adjourned. 
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Airociation  in  the 
y  Mt  of  Scotland  teems  to  be  (traduallv 
railing  to  pieces.  At  a  meeting  in  Glas¬ 
gow,  which  was  attended  by  53  delegates, 
very  discouraging  accounts  w’ere  gene- 
™ny  gi»en  of  the  tute  of  the  Association. 

I  n«  contributions  are  diminishing,  and 
the  members  are  dropping  off,  and  taking 
work  at  under  prices.  A  propos.nI  was 


submitted  for  raising  a  joint-stock  fund 
to  carry  on  the  cotton  manufacture,  and 
furnish  work  for  the  members  of  the  As¬ 
sociation,  but  it  was  negatived.  The  case 
of  these  poor  men  seems  extremely  hard. 
Their  labour  is  heavy  and  their  wages 
small,  and  the  improving  state  of  the 
country  seems  to  bring  them  no  effectual 
relief. 


2 _ Election  of  a  Peer — Thursday,  the 

election  of  a  Peer  to  sit  in  J^arlianient,  us 
one  of  the  sixteen  lleprcsentativcs  of  the 
Scottish  Nobility,  took  place  at  the  Palace 
of  Holyrood.  The  Lord  Provost  and 
jxistratesofthis  city  were  present,  and  the 
IVers  were  attended  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Hart,  and  Colin  Mackenzie,  Esq.  two  of 
the  Principal  Clerks  of  Se.ssion,  as  deputies 
»)f  the  Lord  Clerk  Rejjistcr  of  Scotland. 
The  Hev.  Dr  Grant,  one  of  the  Ministers 
j)f  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  and  the  Hcv.  Dr 
Hryce,  Minister  of  Aberdour,  Deans  of 
the  Chapel  Hoyal,  were  the  officiating 
clergymen. 

Ur  (Jrant  opened  the  business  with 
jwaycr,  after  which  Sir  \V’’alter  Scott  call- 
id  (>vcr  the  Union  Roll.  The  following 
Noblemen  were 
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Prcxcut. 


I'atl  of  Stirling, 
t  arl  cf  l/Cven  Je  Melville, 
f'ari  of  (JlibKOW, 

\  iseount  Strathallan, 


I-onl  Forbes, 
i.ord  Klii>aiik, 
Lord  Kollo. 
Lord  Nairne. 


Tiic  follozciui;  voted  htj  Signed  List  a  : 


Puko  of  Athol), 
Lari  of  Moray, 
Karl  of  Kellie, 

F.arl  (if  Flgin, 
f  arl  of  AbuyiiC. 
Karl  uf  Duiiiaore. 


Kni  1  of  lloselrerry, 
Viscount  Kenmuie. 

Vi.'Anint  Arbuthnot, 
Lord  (iray, 
l/ortl  (.'iUiicai't, 


The  only  Proxy  Commission  produced 
was  that  of  the  Carl  of  Mar,  authorising 
I.ord  Nairne  to  vole  for  him  ;  along  with 
which  was  tendered  the  nohle  Karl’s  pro¬ 
test  against  the  place  assigned  to  him  on 
the  roll. 

.Among  the  Peers  present  at  this  elec¬ 
tion  was  the  Earl  of  Stirlirrg,  as  above 
noticed,  whose  title  has  for  some  years 
been  dormant,  having  Ireen  vested  in  the 
Countess  of  Stirling,  his  mother,  who  died 
Ivlh  Sept.  1814*.  The  Earl  now,  for  the 
first  time,  took  his  place  among  our  an¬ 
cient  nobility,  and  voted  on  this  occasion. 

Mr  Mackenzie  stated,  that  in  cases 
where  a  claim  was  made  to  a  dormant 
title,  the  clerks  conceived  it  their  duty  to 
receive  the  votes  of  such  clainiants.  lie 
also  mentioned  that  a  claim  had  been  en¬ 
tered  for  the  title  of  the  Earl  of  Stirling 

in  17G1,  by  a  descendant  of  the  uncle  of 
the  first  Karl,  but  ns  the  claimant  was  not 
then  prepared  with  his  evidence  it  was 
agreed  not  to  permit  him  to  vote.  1'he 
present  Earl,  however,  was  in  a  different 
•situation,  he  being  the  lineal  descendant 
of  the  first  Earl,  con.sequently  the  clerks 
felt  it  their  duty  to  receive  his  vote. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  then  intimated,  that 
twenty  votes  had  been  given  as  pre.scribcd 
by  law,  and  all  in  favour  of  1x>rd  Strath¬ 
allan,  whom  they  were  about  to  return  to 

the  High  Court  of  Chancery  accordingly 
duly  elected. 


Viscount  Strathallan  returned  Ihnnks 
to  the  Noblemen  present  fer  the  honour 
now  conferred  upon  him. 

The  return  having  l>een  made  up  in 
presence  of  the  Peers,  the  business  was 
closed  )>v  prayer  from  Dr  Bryce. 

In  the  afternoon  Lord  Strathallan  eu- 
tertained  the  other  Noblemen  and  a  large 
party  of  friends  with  an  elegant  dinner  in 
the  British  Hotel. 

<) — Hir.ii  Court  of  .Tusticiary.— 
Alex,  or  San  Snadden,  William  Snaddon 
or  Snnddcn,  .lohn  M‘Neil  or  Neil,  jun., 
Peter  Moft'.it,  .lohn  Easton,  Colin  iviax- 
w'ell,  and  James  M‘Kay,  colliers,  were 
placed  at  the  bar,  charged  with  violently 
assaulting  John  Moffat  with  sticks,  stones, 
or  other  lethal  wea[>ons,  on  the  14th  of 
March,  u|x)n  the  road  Ifctwcen  Rumford 
and  Redding,  in  Stirlingshire,  to  the  great 
effusion  of  his  blood,  and  imminent  dan¬ 
ger  of  his  life, — arid  also  with  violently 
assaulting  James  Corbett,  near  Parkhcad, 
in  the  same  county,  to  the  great  t'fiu''iou 
of  his  blood  ;  .Joseph  Waugh,  inclutlcd  in 
the  same  indictment,  was  outlawed  for 
not  appearing.  Alexander  Snadden  and 
John  M‘Neil  pleaded  (iuilty  to  the  assault 
on  John  Moll’at,  and  William  Snaddon  to 
that  on  James  Corbett ;  the  other  four 
pleaded  Not  Guilty.  The  Jury  returned 

a  verdict  against  Alexander  Snadden, 
John  Moffat,  and  W’ilJiain  Snaddon,  Guil¬ 
ty  in  terms  of  their  confession,  and  found 
the  others  Not  (iuilty.  Lord  llcrmaud 
observed,  that  whatever  they  might  have 
heard  of  the  case,  they  were  only  to  Ik* 
guided  by  what  ap|K*arcd  liefore  them  ; 
and  although  they  might  inflict  transpor¬ 
tation,  he  felt  di^posed,  if  it  should  be  the 
pleasure  of  the  Court,  to  projjosc,  that 
Alexander  Snadden  and  John  APNcil  Ire 
imprisoned  in  the  jail  of  Stirling  for  twelve 
mouths,  and  William  Snaddon  for  six 
months.  P.  Moffat,  J.  Easton,  Colin 
Maxwell,  and  J,  M‘Kay  were  then  dis¬ 
charged.  They  were  all  very  decent-look¬ 
ing  men,  and  conducted  themselves  iii 
Court  with  the  greatest  decorum, 

ID. — John  Tod  wa.s  placed  at  the  bar, 

accused  of  culpable  homicide,  to  which  he 
pleaded  Guilty,  and  was  sentenced  to  three 
months*  imprisonment,  the  case  not  being 
one  of  an  aggravated  nature. 

Mary  Brown,  or  Harkinson,  a/iat  Mar¬ 
garet  Watson,  fl/iflx  Margaret  Harkins, 
w'us  next  put  to  the  l)ar,  on  a  charge  of 
theft,  aggravated  by  l)eing  habit  and  re¬ 
pute  a  thief.  The  prisoner  pleaded  Not 
Guilty,  hut  the  Jury,  on  hearing  the  evi¬ 
dence,  found  her  Guilty,  and  the  Court 
sentenced  Ijer  to  fourteen  years*  transjxjr- 
tation,  the  Public  Prosecutor  having  re¬ 
stricted  the  libel. 

Robert  Smith  was  next  called  to  plead 


Hrj^isirr. — liri 

10  the  charge  of  forcibly  taking  23s.  from 

James  Pringle,  carrier,  on  the  lOth  April 
last,  on  the  road  leading  from  Edinburgh 
loCockiKii,  to  the  south  of  Mayfield  toll- 
bar,  of  which  he  declared  himself  Not 
('.uilty.  The  evidence  adduced,  however, 
brought  the  crime  home  to  h:m  ;  after 
some  hesitation,  the  Solicitor-Ciencral  re¬ 
stricted  the  lilK'l,  and  the.lury  found  him 
(iuilty,  upon  which  the  Court  sentenced 
him  to  fourteen  years'  transportation. 

7. Docks _ An  exlraorci inary 

meeting  of  the  Uown  Council  was  held, 
when  the  Lord  I’rovost  stated  to  the  meet¬ 
ing,  that  he  had  on  Monday  night  receiv¬ 
ed  from  London  a  pro|X)sition  of  the  first 
imiKjrtancc  to  the  city,  mentioning  that 
Government  was  inclined  to  grant  a  loan 
of  the  whole  sums  borrowed  by  the  city 
«)n  aivi'unt  of  tlie  docks  at  Leith,  at  tb.c 
rate  of  |H*r  cent.,  on  condition  of  a  sink¬ 
ing  fund  l>eing  created  for  the  redemption 
of  the  capital  of  2  per  cent,  per  annum, 
payable  along  with  the  interest.  The 
sums  borrowed  on  account  of  the  docks 
arc, 

Thrt'o  sr\  eml  sums  of  .I’.SO.OOO  each, 

uniter  diltercnt  acts  i*f  I’arliainent,  .C.?  10,000 
From  Cioxenmunt,  uiutvr  the  -l-ith 

iieo.  III.  -  -  -  '.'3,000 

To  enable  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to 
carry  this  transaction  into  cllect.  his  Lord- 
ship  stated,  that  it  was  pn)poscd  imme¬ 
diately  to  bring  a  Hill  into  Parliament, 
authorising  the  restriction  of  the  inlcrest 
on  the  second  sum  to  3  i>er  cent-,  and  the 
issue,  by  way  of  loan,  of  the  first,  to  be 
secured  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
i.‘.2j,000  upon  the  whole  dues  of  the 
ixirt  of  Leith,  including  both  harbour  and 
dock  dues. 

That  the  ojieration  of  the  sinking  fund 
of  2  iK'r  cent.  |>ayable  along  with  the 
interest,  was  to  extinguish  the  capital 
sum  in  31  years,  at  which  jicriud  the 
whole  feus  would  become  the  absolute 
property  of  the  community,  and  the  dock 
duties  be  restricted  to  such  a  sum  as 
would  l>e  sufficient  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  works.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
sums  the  city  of  Ldinburgh  will  have 
annually  to  pro\ide,  would  he  the  fol¬ 
lowing 

The  ^p«trict»^l  interest  of  tlic  .ClT.^OCO 
■tjpirtvnt.  -  .  - 

Interest  on  f.-‘J40,000,  at  3  peri'ont.  •  ^  ‘*00 
Sinking  fuiiil  per  eeni.  on  ditto,  -  4',H00 

,tM  2,750 

over  ami  above  maintaining  the  works. 
So  soon  as  the  rates  shall  have  increased*, 
his  Lordship  remarked,  to  a  sum  equal  to 
the  alwvc  |iayinent  of  i:.12,7oO,  and  all 
the  charges,  the  surplus,  whatever  it 
might  1)0,  would  f)c  applied,  in  the  first 
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place,  in  replacing  such  advances  as  the 
city  might  have  made  from  the  date  of 
the  loan  on  account  of  the  expenses  of 
management  and  repairs,  and  also  on 
account  of  the  stipulated  sinking  fund, 
and  such  fun  her  surplus  as  there  might 
lie,  would  Iv  applied  also  towards  the  re. 
duction  of  the  debt. 

.  The  benefit  held  out  to  Government  for 
granting  this  accommodation,  his  Lord, 
ship  observed,  was,  that  the  city  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  should  make  over  to  the  public 
the  ground  retjuired  for  the  Naval  \ard, 
and  build  as  much  of  the  West  Pier,  pro- 
posed  by  Mr  Chapman,  engineer,  as  may 
he  requisite  for  the  purpose  of  that  cs- 
tahli>hincnt. 

'I'he  Council  were  unanimously  of  opi. 
nion,  that  the  transaction  should  lie  fol¬ 
lowed  out,  and  requested  the  Lord  Pro- 
vost  to  proceed  to  London,  at  the  same 
time  giving  him  full  power  to  agree  to 
such  arrangements  as  he  might  find  ne¬ 
cessary  ami  jiroper  f(»r  carrying  the  in¬ 
tended  measure  into  effect. 

7. — Haddint^ton  Srfntol  of  Arts. — An¬ 
other  session  of  the  Haddington  School 
of  Arts  was  brought  to  a  close,  after  an 
interesting  lecture  from  Dr  Robert  Lo- 
rimer,  upon  galvanism.  A  general  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  members  was  afterwards  held, 
when  a  rofwrt  of  the  proceedings  during 
the  past  year  was  read  and  approved  of. 
From  it  we  learned,  that  the  attendance 
and  attention  of  the  students  had  sufiered 
no  relaxation,  and  that  the  ability  and 
diligence  of  the  teachers  were  no  less 
conspicuous.  It  appeared  that  the  course 
of  instruction  pursued  had  been  more 
extended  this  year  than  formerly.  Pre¬ 
miums  were  adjudged,  by  the  votes  of 
their  fellow-memhers,  to  the  two  stu¬ 
dents  most  distinguished  for  their  attain¬ 
ments  in  chemistry.  The  successful  can¬ 
didates  were  David  Hardie,  labourer, 
Abbey  ;  and  James  Trail,  Haddington. 

—  Preshitcry  of  Glasgov) _ Charge 

of  Shnony. — The  Presbytery  heard  the 
report  of  a  delegation  from  the  Presbytery 
of  Irvine,  respecting  a  certain  letter  which 
Mr  John  Brown,  minister  in  Glasgow, 
had  sent  to  Mr  Cunninghame,  of  Lain- 
shaw.  The  letter  in  question,  along  with 
another  from  Mr  Cunninghame,  w’as  sent 
to  the  Presbytery  of  Irvine.  After  ex¬ 
pressing  their  gratitude  to  Mr  Cunning- 
haine  for  the  communication,  it  W’as  re¬ 
solved  to  transmit  the  documents  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Glasgow',  as  Mr  Brown  was 
in  their  jurisdiction. 

The  letter  alluded  to  was  then  read. 
The  writer  stated,  in  subsUnce,  that 
having  heard  of  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
Dr  Douglas,  minister  in  Stewarton,  if 
Mr  Cunninghame’s  promise  was  not  al- 


jeadv  prc-ongaged,  he  took  the  liberty  to  to  vi 

I^iiuest  that  he  would  place  him  in  the  Scot 

vacant  church.  If  he  had  the  kindness  whe 

to  do  so,  a  friend  of  his  undertook  to  ceali 

give  Mr  Cunninghame  £.100  for  live  or  who 

•six  vears,  not  as  a  bribe,  but  as  a  testi-  to  s* 

Dionv  of  gratitude.  The  writer  twice  the  i 

preached  for  Dr  Douglas,  to  the  satis-  havi 

faction  of  the  parishioners,  and  if  Mr  the  i 

Cunninghame  presented  him  with  the  cutt 

*  church,  it  would  Ihj  his  liighest  ambi-  tend 

‘  lion,  by  prudence,  piety,  and  a  faithful  j)rin 

discharge  of  his  duties,  to  merit  his  es-  he  > 

teem,  and  the  resj)ect  of  his  parishioners,  was 

*  For  a  testimony  of  his  character  and  abi-  take 

lities,  he  referred  to  Mr  Stewart  of  the  the  i 

(ilasgow  held.  thro 

Dr  Rankin  said,  the  Presbytery  could  Ririi 
be  at  no  loss  as  to  the  mode  of  proce-  soim 
dure  in  this  case.  All  they  had  to  do  at  the  i 
present  was  to  summon  Mr  Brovvn  to  sighi 

their  bar  at  their  next  ordinary  meeting,  Rriti 

on  the  second  Wednesday  of  July.  dust 

•  This  was  unanimously  agreed  to.  luig 

S — Landholders  of'  Shetland^  v.  Free-  heau 

*  holders  of  Orkney. — Avery  singular  and  abov 
interesting  cause  was  debated  before  l.ord  2! 

*  Kldin,  Ordinary,  in  which  the  l^nd-  men 

liolders  of  Shetland  and  the  Freeholders  carli 

of  Orkney  are  the  parties.  It  appears  at  a 

,  that  the  former  have  for  a  considerable  here 

period  heeti  excluded  from  any  share  in  the  21 

i*leclion  of  the  representatives  to  Parlia-  held 

meat  for  the  stewarty  of  Orkney  and  Zet-  Carl 

land,  in  consequence  of  the  valuation  of  exce 

that  portion  of  the  Islands  never  havitjg  heall 

’  been  divided  amongst  the  several  heritors,  (iloe 

and  the  Orkney  Freeholders  have  hitherto  Min 

opposed  in  Parliament,  and  now  resist  that  one  i 
subdivision.  The  object  of  the  present  pcrs( 
fiction  is  to  accomplish  it  by  legal  means,  the  | 
j  The  Lord  Ordinary  expressed  an  opinion 

favourable  to  the  pursuers,  and  directed  secoi 
a  condescendence  to  be  put  in  for  the  Mec 
purpose  of  rendering  the  judgment  to  be  grati 
given  more  specific  than  it  could  be  on  celle 
the  first  pleading.  The  Counsel  who  ap-  of  M 
peared  for  the  pursuers  were  the  Solicitor-  sensi 
General,  and  Messrs  Jeffrey,  Moncreiff,  have 
;  fhomson,  and  George  Napier.  For  the  take 
defenders,  the  Dean  of  Faculty,  .Mr  Uo-  their 
hert  Jameson,  and  Mr  limes.  have 

18 — Marshal  Macdonald,  Duke  of  Ta-  serv< 
rentum,  arrived  in  this  city  ;  he  went  to  wort 
mass  at  the  Catholic  Chapel  on  Sunday  of  ti 
morning,  and  visited  Bishop  Cameron.  He  The 
•'as  since  received  numerous  visits  from  The 
^lobleinen  and  Gentlemen  of  the  oldest  rest 
families,  to  some  of  whom  he  remarked,  then 
^  that  from  what  he  had  seen  of  them  and  tion. 
‘^f  their  country,  he  felt  more  pride  than  com] 
in  having  Scotch  blood  in  his  veins,  and 
c  has  visited  the  field  of  battle  at  Pres-  thcr. 
j  ^^'ttpans,  where  his  father  fought  in  the  who 
jfanks  of  the  Pretender  ;  and  he  intends  two 


^  J  ^  /{c^  /.X in  .  —  lit  i i i.sli  t  A roH ic!r.  P .1  u] j 

(’ariinlc  and  Canibuslang,  a  distance  of  the  hollow  cast-iron  piliars,  which  sup. 
Jive  iniles.  ported  the  several  Hours,  were  made  “a 

J^iionpwirnl  Jnsti  iimrnts,  Ar.— It  has  double  debt  to  pay to  serve  as  pipes  for 
long  l>ocn  a  desideratum  with  "the  learned  conveying  the  steam;  the  consequence 
and  philosophical,  to  jHissess  a  purer  me-  was,  that  each  piix?,  when  thus  employ, 
dium,  through  uhich  to  make  astrono-  ed,  liecame  expanded  by  the  heat ;  and 
mical’  and  mmtical  experiments,  than  the  although  the  effect  was  not  very  remark, 
glass  u  huh  is  at  present  manulactured  able  in  the  lower  floors,  yet,  when  the 

for  lho^e  purpose's  ;  and  it  is  with  great  building  consisted  of  five  or  six  floors,  the 


pleasure  we  learn,  that  the  Koval  Society 
and  the  Hoard  of  Longitude,  under  the 
direction  t)f  Sir  11.  Davy,  the  President  ot 
the  former  eminent  l)ody,  have  zealously 
undertaken  the  accomplishment  of  so  de¬ 
sirable  an  object ;  and  a  senes  of  experi- 
ments  ha\e  now  commenced  under  the 
superintendence  (»f  Mr  Hudson. 

linporlaut  Invention. — Andrew  Hald- 
rence,  u  ineehaoical  geinus  in  Taislev, 
has  inventid  a  mac  bine  lor  cutting  Che- 
niclle  wefts.  M  liis  is  an  object  of  i>o 
small  imp ort.iuce,  so  far  as  regards  this 
kii.d  of  manufaeUire.  'flte  Cheiuille 
slum  Is  ate  highly  beautiful,  «.s|)eeialiy 
when  made  I'f  silk,  'l  lte  maiuifacture  of 
them  is  ulsi)  very  ingenious:  the  weft  is 
first  made  into  cloth,  and  again  cm  up  in 
juut'.  when  It  is  afterwards  ret  wined,  ai.d 
ihm  rewo\cn  ;  the  fabric,  wlien  finished. 
ha\  ing  the  appearance  of  velvet  on  both 
sides,  llitlurto  llie  wi  lls  have  been  cut 
up  by  fcin  .les,  a  mode  by  no  means  cer¬ 
tain  or  regular  ;  and  the  macliine  is  in- 
teiided  to  jH-iforui  this  laliour  with  addi. 
tional  sjiecd  and  accuracy,  'i’his  improve- 
im-ni  w  ill  give  the  doth  a  lincrsurface,  Jir.d 
enable  the  manuf.icturers  of  these  giKids 
to  be  nu>re  succes.-tnl  in  their  business. 

Senis  Pi'iirls. —  It  is  known  that  the 
celebrated  Sci  ts  pearls  are  obtained  from 
the  i  or  river  musrK*.  'J'he  occur- 

tcucf  iif  |Karls,  however,  in  the  common, 
or  edible  species,  we  believe  to  he  rather 


upper  one, with  all  its  complement  of  spin, 
tiers,  spinsters,  and  jennies,  daily  rose  and 
fell  through  a  considerable  space. 

^litaiuicd  Scotch  Titles. — We  under, 
stand  his  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  di. 
reel  that  three  more  of  the  attainted 
Scotcli  titles  shall  be  restored,  namely, 
(’arnwath,  Airlie,  and  Wemyss.  The  par-  ■ 
ties  claiming  are  in  the  lineal  descent.  I 
Mr  Teel,  we  understand,  has  sent  out  a 
commission  to  Hengul,  for  .Major-General 
Dal/.ell  to  take  the  usual  oaths  as  Karl  of 
C'arn'vath. 

Muhiinics  I fi.'^titutiriis. — .Mthotigh  it 
Is  on’v  cl  few  years  since  they  were  first 
know  n  in  this  country,  the  Scofytnati  com. 
putes,  that  there  are  already  formed  or 
now  forming,  in  the  Tnited  Kingdom,  !mi. 
tween  thirty  and  forty  .Mechanics’  Insti. 
tutions.  Such  is  the  rajiid  though  quiet 
pvi.gress  of  mcntnl  revolution — such  the 
op. ration  of  Hacon’s  ‘^greatest  of  inno. 
valors.”  Time  ! 

If  opal  ^Mlo’ca  net's.  —  (“  Annual  ac¬ 
counts  for  IS';?.^,”  p.  Ills.) — The  Duke 
of  York,  ;  the  Prince  of  Co¬ 
burg.  tlie  Duke  of  Clarence, 

(>()()  ;  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  i,MB,(iOd; 
the  Duke  of  Cumlierland,  £.18,(100  :  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  £.24  ,000  ;  the  Duke 
of  (ilouccster.  £.14,000  ;  her  Koval 
Highness  the  Princess  Augusta,  £.  lH,(lhO; 
her  Koval  Highness  the  Princess  Mary,  ' 
£.111  ()()();  her  Koval  Highness  the  Prin- 


raro.  As  a  young  lady  w  as  taiing  muscles  cess  Sophia,  £.  llLOOO  ;  her  Koy.al  High- 
thc  other  day,  her  teetli  struck  upon  ness  the  Princess  Illizahetli,  £.13,0(<dJ 
some  haril  substance,  and  upon  examin-  her  Koyal  Highness  t!ie  Duchess  of  Kent* 
mg  w bat  it  was,  .‘.he  was sui prised  to  find  £.<)(»{Kj;  anil  her  Koyal  Highness  the 
.1  pretty  large  and  lieautitul  pearl.  Proicess  Sophia  of  (iloucester,  £.70(10- 

i.  1 1 1  >  lotion  i<t  i,o!d  end  Sill  ft. —  Io)Ssofthci'rratTiT?thcrShip,Coln>n- 

.y cording  to  the  account  presented  to  hns. — The  Dolphin  of  Teignmoiith,  V‘- 
1  ..rii.iineiit,  tlie  gold  exjKutid  Irom  1).  Dunley,  master,  arrived  Kately  i" 
•hini..u\  .'iih,  to  .Aprd  .jth,  lh2o,  has  Cork  harhonr.  having  on  board  the  cap- 


ed  must  necessarily  lie  very  incomplete.  storm  on  the  17th  May,  in  lat.  48.  A*- 

I  r._.Mr  .Macomc,  in  his  Lee-  N.  long.  20.  2 _ The  vessel  sailed  front 

ture  on  Caloric,  to  the  .lohnstone  Mecha-  the  Downs  on  the  26th  April,  in  Itallast, 
mes  Institution,  oliserved,  that  several  for  St.  .John’s,  (New  Brunswick.)  with  fa- 
years  ago.  when  steam  was  lirst  introdu-  voyrable  weather,  until  the  l?th  May,  in 
.vd  mtospinnmg.mills,lorthepur|K)seof  lat.  46.  5L,  N.  long.  29.  2.  when  « 
le.iiing  them,  they  were  s|>ccitnens  of  the  dreadful  storm  arose,  with  the  wind  at 


pvronKter  on  n  most  m.igniHcent  scale, 
ith  «i  itiud.ibic  attention  to  cconomv. 


west.north.west,  which  occasioned  th« 
vc.'^scl  to  roll  ill  such  a  tremendous  man- 


11!) 
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ncr,  as  to  rcmlovlior  almost  umuaiiageahle. 
The  gale  commenced  at  an  early  hour  of 
tlie  morning,  and  a  leak  was  gaining 
on  her  at  the  rate  of  two  feet  an  hour. 
All  immediately  went  to  the  pumps; 
Olid  notwithstanding  that  they  had  the 
assistance  of  a  steam-engine  of  sucli 
power  as  would  discharge,  it  is  stated,  at 
*tlie  rate  of  1400  gallons  of  water  per  mi¬ 
nute,  still  they  were  unable  to  get  it  un- 
**  der.  In  this  perilous  situation  they  dc- 
-  icried  a  sail  about  a  league  and  half  to 
windward,  the  lirst  they  had  seen  since 
thev  left  Kngland,  and  they  had  made 
fignals  of  distress  to  her,  when  she  bore 
down,  and  proved  to  be  the  Dolphin, 
"  bound  to  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland,  with 
a  general  cargo  on  board.  The  captain 
•finding  all  attempts  at  saving  her  fruit- 
.  less,  he  then  considered  it  necessary  to 
consult  their  own  safety,  and  accordingly 
put  out  the  launch,  with  a  (piantity  of 
*  provisions,  to  convey  on  board  the  l)ol- 
p'lin  ;  but  in  a  moment  she  was  stove  to 
pieces  against  the  ship’s  bow.  The  (’o- 
^  lumbus  must  have  gone  down  in  an  hour 
w  or  two  afterwards,  as  in  that  time  the 
Dolphin  bore  up,  and  a  vestige  of  her 
could  not  be  seen. 


'i’ 


CathuUc  Question — House  of  Lords. 
Ages  of  the  Lords  who  voted  upon  this 


question,  17th 

May  1825 

— 

Age. 

Majoritii. 

Minority. 

Under  40, 

15  ‘ 

23 

40  to  50 

23 

24 

5;)  to  ()0 

42 

32 

(iO  to  70 

31 

20 

70  and  upwards  32 

11 

Majority 

as  above. 

143 

1  Bishops, 

- 

27 

Light  Lords  whose  ages  are 
not  in  the  Uegister,  -  8 


lay  in  men  whose  opinions  belong  to  the 
last  century,  not  to  the  present.  Kvery 
lx>dy  knows,  that  after  Harvey  had  de¬ 
monstrated  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
no  physician  then  living  above  40  years 
of  age  would  believe  in  the  doctrine. 

Islu7j.  —  Mr  Campbell,  of  Shawfield,  has 
for  some  time  had  an  intention  of  introdu¬ 
cing  manufactures  into  Islay.  Some 
heads  of  families,  weavers  at  I’ollok- 
shaws,  sent  him  a  letter  on  the  subject, 
and  they  were  in  due  time  favoured  with 
an  encouraging  answer.  The  buildings 
are  now  erecting  near  i\)rl-Ascaig,  and 
about  eight  miles  from  Bowmore,  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  the  island.  'I'en  heads  of  families 
belonging  to  Tollokshaws  are  engaged. 

Excise  Seizures. — An  account  has  been 
printed,  by  order  of  the  I  louse  of  Commons, 
giving  a  detail  of  all  the  customable  com¬ 
modities  seized  by  the  various  establish¬ 
ments  formed  for  the  jirevention  of  smug¬ 
gling  during  the  last  three  years.  The  ac¬ 
count  comprehendsfrom  f)0i^,()8l  ,|lb.  of  to¬ 
bacco,  down  to  a  single  musical  snull-box 
seized,  and  exhibits  a  total  of  129  vessels, 
74-6  boats,  312  horses  and  cattle,  13.>  gal¬ 
lons  of  brandy,  253  gallons  of  rum,  227 
gallons  ofgin,  59fi  gallons  of  wine,  10,  500 
gallons  of  whisky,  3000  lb.  of  snulf, 
19,000lb.  of  tea,  *4'2,000  yards  of  silk, 
2100  pieces  of  India  handkerchiefs,  23 
Leghorn  hats,  3fi00  packs  of  cards, 
10,000  pieces  of  timber,  75  stills,  with 
sundry  minor  articles.  The  law  expense* 
incurred  by  the  condemnation  of  thesic 
articles  are  also  stated,  the  storehouse- 
rent,  salaries,  amount  of  rewards  to  scb.- 
ing.officers,  A:c. ;  and  the  result  is,  that 
the  produce  of  the  seizures  does  not  a- 
mountto  more  than  one-eighth  part  of  the 
cx|>cnses  incurred  by  making  them. 

Blight  in  Emit.  Trees — Wherever  you 
see  a  branch  of  a  tree  either  blighted  or 


Majority, 

Minority, 

110 

Bishops, 

2 

is  Lords  whose 

ages  are  not  in 

the  Register, 

18 

Minorit), 

130 

Majority,  48 

It  apjKjars  from  the  above  statement, 
that  the  majority  of  the  young  Lords  are 
in  favour  of  Emancipation ;  and  the 
number  of  Lords  above  sixty  years  of 
age  are  two  to  one  against  it,  so  that  in 
a  few  years,  in  all  probability,  the  mea¬ 
sure  will  be  carried  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  strength  of  the  opposition,  therefore^ 


eaten  by  insects,  take  a  shoemaker’s  awl 
and  pierce  the  lower  part  of  the  branch 
into  the  wood,  tlien  pour  in  a  drop  or 
two  of  quicksilver,  and  stop  the  hole  with 
a  small  piece  of  wood.  In  a  day  or  two 
all  the  insects,  not  only  upon  that  branch, 
but  upon  the  rest  of  the  branches,  will 
fall  and  die,  and  the  blights  will  cease.— 
Glasgow  Mechanics'  Magazine. 

Corned— Mr  Gambard,  of  Marseilles, 
has,  we  learn,  discovered  a  new  comet  on 
the  19th  of  May,  though  a  distinct  ob¬ 
servation  was  not  got  till  the  27th,  at 
Paris.  It  is  near  Gamma,  in  Cassiopeia, 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  without  tail  or 
apparent  nucleus,  having  the  form  of  ne¬ 
bula  which  is  easily  distinguished,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  light  of  the  moon. 


JU^istn-.—AppoiiitmintSf  l*raniotiunSy  cVr. 


Ari’OINTMKNTS,  PROMOTIONS, 


I.  ECCLFSIASTICAL. 

June  5.  The  As!i<)cjatc  Congrepation,  Kincar- 
tline,  ga\c  a  unanuiious  call  to  Mr  John  ^\  addcl, 

Frciu-ncr.  .  „  ' 

y.  The  King  has  apix)inte<l  the  Rev.  Hol)ort 
Smith  to  be  tir?t  Minuter  of  the  l^aruh  of  Mon- 

ftose.  , .  , 

—  The  Relief  Conpregalion,  (  arnibber  s  t  lose, 
Kdinburgh,  gave  a  unanimous  call  to  the  Rev. 
\Vilham  Strang. 

11.  The  Rev.  John  Woo<l,  A.M.  Montrose,  re- 
ceiveil  a  unanimoiu  call  from  the  l‘rcsbyterian 
<  onpregation  of  I'ark  C  haiiel,  Monkwearmouth, 
Iturtiam. 

;;(i.  Sir  James  Colquhoun  presenteil  the  Rev. 
William  Mackinzic  to  the  I  hurch  and  I'arish 
of  (ting,  in  Caithness. 

—  Ills  (Iraiv  the  Puke  of  Argyle  presented 
the  Rev.  John  .M'laoil  Canipbill  to  the  I’aruh 
of  Row,  I’rc.sbNtery  of  Dumbarton. 

S.*).  I  he  Associate  Congregation,  Potter-row, 
Fdinbiirgh,  pare  a  unanimous  call  to  the  Rev. 
John  Ritchie,  KilinarniK'k. 

ifT.  The  King  pnsented  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Ni\isonto  the  I’atish  of  Roberton,  Presbytery 
of  Selkirk. 

11.  MII-ITARY. 

Brevet  Mai.  Forrest.  I'.  I.  ('.  Serv.  (Insp.  of 
Military  Stori*s,)  l.ieut.  Col.  in  Fast 
Indies  only  S  \ov.  ist'  l. 

Capt.  Paines,  .12  F.  Maj.  in  the  .Army 

19  July 

M.ij.  Wctherall,  1  F.  laeut  Col.  in  the 
at  my  11  Dec. 

1  Dr. Gdfc.  W.  !■ .  llartopp.  Comet  by  pureh.  vice 
Hepburn,  prom.  12  May  IKJ.v 

7  R.  K.  Trotter,  Cornet  by  pureh.  vice 

Corkran,  prom.  do. 

1  F.  Gds.  Fnsign  and  I.ieut.  I.angrishe,  Lieut. 

and  Capt  bv  pureh.  vice  Hudson,  ret. 

27  April 

- .sirJ.  M.Rurgoyne, 

Ut.  Lieut  and  Capt.  vice  Luttn>ll,*ret. 

2«  ilo. 

Hon.  C.  J.  F.  .‘•'tanley.  Ensign  and  Lieut. 

27  do. 

G.  C.  Ricketts,  Fnsign  anrl  Lieut 

28  do. 

roldaF.G.  Capt.  Shawe,  Capt  and  Lieut.  Col.  by 
pureh.  vice  \\aii>ole,  ret.  do. 

Fnsign  and  Lieut.  Harvey,  Lieut,  and 
Capt.  by  pureh.  vite  Mailer  Forbes, 
»et  do. 

- - — - - - Rroadhead,  Fnsign 

and  Lieut,  do.  2S  do 

B.  P.  Mannuigham,  Fnsign  and  I.ieut. 

•>  do. 

F.  n.  Milbraham,  Fnsign  and  Liiut. 

2h  do. 

Ixird  M.  \V.  Graham,  Fnsign  and  Luut. 
by  pureh.  vice  Harcourt  prom. 

•  rv  c-  .  .  IHAtay 

7  Dr.  Serj.  Maj.  Gillies,  (Riding  Master,)  Cor¬ 
net  without  pay  12  do. 

3  Lieut.  Tmte,  I  apt  bv  pureh.  vice  Man- 

full,  ret.  5  do. 

<  or  net  Floyer,  Lieut  do. 

W.  \V.  Coiigrexe,  (  omet  12  do. 

’  t omet  \\  eston.  Lieut  by*  pureh.  vice 

m  Fanoiirt,  93  K.  lydo. 

Cornet  Kaye,  Lieut  by  pureh.  \ioe 
Har*ry.  prom.  U  April 

I).  H  encage,  I'omot  do. 

Lieut.  Hon.  R.  WatMin,  Capt.bv  pureh. 

vKt*  Hamilton,  ret  'pj  May 

C  onu*t  Maoilonell,  Lieut  dti 

L.  R.  ViNTount  Frankfort  de  Montmo- 
rmev.  Cornet  do. 

S«Tj.  Maj.  Hemiy,  Adj.  and  Comet  vice 
1  i-  DUteher,  res.  Adj.  only  da 

’  Cant  Lane,  from  24  F.  Capt  vice 
Moyte,  exchange  19  do 

Assist.  Rusm*!!,  Assist  .Surg.  vic^ 
Osborne,  dead  *  jo. 


Ensign  Raitt,  Lieut  vice  Leighton, 
cancelled  12  May  Ihjj 

K.  L.  Daiiiell,  Ensign  do. 

.Assist  Surg.  Retry,  from  h.  p.  CO  L 
.Assist  burg.  do. 

Ensign  and  yuart  Mast.  Bishop,  Uiut. 

vice  Fry,  dead  2S  Apni 

.Serj.  Maj.  Tillar,  Quart.  Master,  \ice 
Bisho)!,  prom.  5  May 

Capt.  Cowell,  from  h.  p.  Cti  F.  tapi 
V  ice  Hart,  exchange  19  do. 

Ensign  Stuart  from  Hi  F.  Ensign  vice 
Kiiwan,  7b  F.  2h  Apnl 

Lient  Philbiis,  from  p.  h.  Lieut.  vi« 
Hainsford,  exchanges  19  May 

2d  Lieut  Ranisden,  Horn  Rule  Brigade, 
Lieut  by  pureh.  11  do.  I 

— - Hamilton,  from  Rifle  Brigade,  | 

I.ieut  by  pureh.  vicx*  Wilinot,  1  -oin. 

12  do. 

G.  Burrard,  Ensign  vice  Nisbett,  (•an- 
celled  21  Aprd 

Lieut  Gardiner,  from  h.  p.  SS  F.  Kn* 
sign  Drury,  exch.'inge  .5  May 

- Calder,  .Adj.  vice  Drury,  re>. 

Adj.  only  <io. 

- Fitz  Maurice,  from  h.  p.  Rifie 

Brigade.  Lieut,  vii-e  M *1.3111130,  su¬ 
perseded  19  do. 

Lieut  Brownrigg,  Adj.  vice  D.avis, 
prom.  2!  April 

W.  Musgrave,  Ensign  by  pureh.  mw 
Fenton,  prom.  12  May 

Capt.  Crowther,  from  h.  p.  41  F*  (  apt. 
vice  Henderson,  exch.  rcc.  (litf.  from 
Capt  Bowler,  reUiined  on  full  jiay  of 
SO  F.  0  do. 

W.  Chambre,  Ensign  by*  pnreh.  vav 
Howard,  prom.  ^  19  do. 

Lieut.  Homer,  from  h.  p.  5  F.  Licid. 
vice  Jenning,  exchange  I  do- 

- Farniar,  from  h.  p.  77  F.  ditto, 

vice  Byng,  S.)  F.  do. 

Ilosp.  Assist  Knott,  Assist.  Surg.vii-e 
Graham,  dead  do. 

Ensign  Byng,  from  2J  F.  Lieut,  by 
pureh.  vice  Temple,  prom.  ‘28  Apnl 
Assist,  .‘'urg.  Alexander,  from  h.  p* 

F.  .\ssi>t.  Surg.  12  May 

Capt.  Ibov.nc,  fiom  It.  p.  3f!  F.  ('apt- 
vice  l)’.\iey,  exchange  Piiio. 

Gent  Cadet  F.  J.  I’etit,  from  H.  M>'- 
Coil.  Fn.Vign  by  pureh.  vice  Dunliar, 
prom.  dll. 

Capt  Stoytp,  from  1  F.  Capt  'ire 
l.anc,  exchange  di'- 

I.ieut  dickering,  from  h.  p.  9C  F.  Liout. 

vice  I'niacke,  eaneellcd  -^do. 

Lieut.  Fhiblrs,  from  89  F.  Lieut  vifc 
.''ixlley,  (aneellcd 

Capt.  burgh,  from  h.  p.  -6  F.  Crpt- 
'  ice  W  oisc'iey,  exchange  R’  do. 

Ensign  Macdonald,  from  h.  yu  91 
Fnsign  n paying  the  diff.  7  •■'pb' 
Quart.  Mast.  Douglas,  from  1  W.I-1^* 
Quart.  .Mast  vice  Kennedy,  exchange 

5  May 

I. iciit.  Blunt,  from  h.  p.  36  F.  Lieut, 

vice  Dighton,  cancelled  .  d^ 

C.  May,  from  R.  Mil.  .Acad,  at^'ool- 
wich,  Ensign  vice  Harr,  3  F.  19  d(v 
C .  Katon,  Fnsign  by  pureh.  vice  Byng- 
1.5  F.  28  April. 

Capt  Young,  from  h.  p.  53F.  (•?!• 
V  ice  bkirrow,  exchange,  rec.  diff. 

14  Sept  182i 

Lieut  Betty,  from  h.  p.  27  F-  Lieut 
vice  Brea’ry,  exchange  S  May 
R.  E.  Hickson,  Ensi^  vice  SempK' 
77  F.  ‘  Dido* 

Gent  Cadet  L.  F.  Thoroawet,  from 
H.  Mil.  Colt  Ensign  by  pureh.  v^ 
Murray,  prom.  19  do- 

J.  Bradshaw,  Ehisign  by  pureh.  ^ 

Browne,  prom.  H  do. 


'.V,  Promuiions^  S;(' 


Assist.  Mafjiiin,  I'hjiu  !i.  j).  A  Dr. 

iMs.  .V'^isi.  ^urt:.  1-  May  IS-’.i. 

l.icut.  Ho|’i>cr,  l  apt.  vic-c  r»)rsU-r,  diaii 
lb  bi  pt  IbJ  J. 
r.nsifin  Tiuldor,  l.icut.  ilo* 

llrcvet  .Mai.  Hyan,  from  h.  p.  TiO  K. 

('apt.  I'J  .May  1S‘J5. 

l.icut.  llluett,  Capt.  vice  Ihowiic,  dead 
•-'!>  June  1S‘J  \. 

- M'liityre,  Capt.  \iee  Macieoci, 

dead  ’  -7  .Auq. 

- Maclean,  Capt.  10  Feb.  iM’j. 

Fnsign  Uediiigfield,  I.ieut. 

‘JO  June  IbJ  t. 

- Tallon,  I/ieiit.  ‘J7  Aug. 

- O’Neill,  Lieut,  vice  Hume,  dead 

10  .'^ept. 

- lUed,  Lieut.  10  Feb.  IbJ.i. 

.1.  Smith,  Pbisign  10  Aug.  IS'Jl. 

J.  Boyse,  Fnsign  10  Sept. 

- .stoddert,  Fnsign  1 1  Feb.  1 SJ.). 

As.sist  Surg.  Ferrolt,  Surg.  vice  Cowen, 
dciul  ‘J1  A|>ii! 

Hosp.  Assist.  Tennant,  Assist.  Surg.  do. 
A.sSisL  Surg.  Edwards,  from  li.  p.  .As¬ 
sist.  Surg.  l‘J  .May 

Lieut.  .Smith,  from  h.  p.  7S  F.  Lieut. 

vii*e  Cowell,  cancelled  a  do. 

Capt.  Shelton,  Maj.  vice  Burgh,  dead 

‘Jh  April 

AVhitncy,  Capt.  do. 

'Wisign  Boyse,  I.ieut.  do. 

.f.  Bennington,  Ensign  do, 

A. L.  Davids,  from  U.  Mil.  .\ea<l.  at 
M  oolwieh,  Ensign  vice  Sutherland, 

77  F.  1 4  do. 

Lieut.  M'Phcrson,  from  h.  p.  50  F. 

Lieut,  vice  Oraham,  02  F.  10  do. 
2d  Lieut  Smyth,  from  B.  Art.  Lieut. 

vice  Oardiner,  caneelletl  5  do. 

LieuU  CtH’hrane,  from  h.  p.  5  F.  (Ids. 
Lieut  (repay,  dirt".)  vice  Smyth,  .Start" 
Corps  10  do. 

Ensign  Phibbs,  from  h.  p.  !01  F.  En¬ 
sign  vice  Burrowes,  esuicellcd  5  do. 
Bt.  Lieut  Col.  Campbell,  from  1."i  F. 

Maj.  vice  Fraser,  dead  ‘J1  do. 

Lieut-  Hay,  fnim  IS  F.  Lieut,  viev 
Macpheison,  cancelled  0  do. 

Lieut.  W(K)dgate,  Capt  vice  Bbuk, 
dead  27  J'cpt.  KS'J  l. 

Fnsign  Harris,  Lieut  «lo. 

F.iiaigii  Leighton,  l.icut.  7  April  1S2.5. 

- Noyes,  Lieut,  vice  llewet^on, 

oancel'cd  l‘J  May 

B.  T.  Finniss,  Ensign  do. 

Ensign  Matteson,  I.ieut.  by  pureh.  vire 

Seymour,  prom.  tlo. 

P.  H.  Howanl,  Ensign  do. 

I. icut.  Kcal,  Capt.  by  pureh.  vice  You 

Boeck,  ret  10  do. 

Ensign  Dal/ell,  from  05  F.  1st  I.ieut. 

ilo. 

Cent  Cadet  II.  Spence,  from  R.  Mil. 
("oil.  2d  Lieut,  vice  Uiiistead,  .Ao  F. 

‘JO  April 

Tucker,  from  R.  Mil.  Acad,  at 
Woolwich,  do.  21  do. 

Ensign  Wootton,  from  h.  p.  2.5  F.  F.n- 
.sign  vice  Carter,  cancelled  i2  May 
Ensign  Michel,  Lieut  by  pureh.  vice 
Cammell,  02  F.  ‘J8  April 

P.  H.  Laurell,  Ensign  do. 

Lieut.  Webster,  Capt.  vice  Ca.ssiday, 
dead  19  May 

Ensign  Hennessy,  Lieut.  do. 

Ensign  Kirwan,  from  C  F.  Ensign  vice 
'l  uthill,  cancelled  28  April 

II.  Ilopw(x>d,  Ensign  by  pureh.  vice 

Stewart,  prom.  12  May 

Capt  Mason,  from  h.  p.  80  F.  Capt. 

vice  Maclean,  exchange  19  do. 

l.icut  Evans,  from  h.  p.  17  F.  Lieut, 
vice  M'Quecn,  exchan^,  rec.  diff. 

12  do. 

R.  Preston,  Ensign  by  pureh.  vice 
Slade,  prom.  do. 

St^  Aasist  Surg.  ODonnel,  Assist 
Surg.  vice  Fraser*  dead  3  do. 

Ensign  Semple,  from  35  F.  Lieut  vice 
Elliot,  dead  12  do. 

Li^t  Hon.  J.  Siiiclair.  from  h.  p.  0.> 
F.  Lieut  repaying  dirt:  8  April 

XVII. 


70  F.  C.  It  .\i\\Iuui-c,  from  R.  Mil.  .Acad. 

at  Wooiv. uh,  i.nsign  Uiown. 

pom.  1.  April  l.S'J.'. 

bO  Lieut  (Jen.  bir  R.  S.  Di'iikin,  K.C.It 

(’ol.  V  ice  (icii  Sir  A.  (’..inpbell.  tKad 

‘JO  tlo. 

SI  Serj.  Maj.  M'Donald,  from  .">  F.  C,ds. 

Adj.  and  Ensign  vice  .^i^smi,  prom. 

‘Jb  do. 

85  Capt  Oi'ftou,  from  ("eylon  Reg.  Capt. 

vice  Law,  exchange  ’  ‘JA  .Sept.  Ib'Jl. 
S.i  Lieut  Byng,  from  13  F.  I.ieut. 

3  May  iSJA. 

Lieut.  Hunt,  ("apt  by  pureh.  vice  AN  1 1- 
liani'-,  prom.  9  April 

Kusign  Lord  Crofton,  Lieut.  tlo. 

V\ .  Cooke,  Fnsign  tit>. 

Sd  H.  Copmger,  Irom  R.  Mil.  Acad,  at 

Wotdwich,  Ensign  ‘JS  tlo. 

Cai»t  Wolsclt*y,  fitrm  b.  p.  tG  F.  Capt. 
vice  Humfiev,  exchange,  ree.  dirt. 

10  May 

SO  Ensign  Currie,  Lieut,  vice  'riiomas 

'I'aylor,  dead  .51  Aug.  l;sj  t 

Lieut  .Agnew,  ("apt  vice  Coates,  tleat! 

‘J3  I)t*f. 

Fnsign  Maclean,  Lieut.  tlo. 

J.  (iray,  iOnsigii  .51  Aug. 

Lieut.’ i’tvk,  fitnn  h.  p.  11  F.  I.ituf. 
vice  IMiibbs,  ‘J.5  F.  .5  May  lh‘J3. 

91  Fnsign  (’alder,  from  1  AV.l.R.  En.-igM 

vitv  -Stuart,  <i  F.  2S  Ajuil 

92  Lieut  (iammcll,  from  f  l  F.  (’a|)t  by 

pureh.  vice  Warren,  ret  M  ilt>. 

Fnsign  Sawbritlge,  Litut.  vice  Cortlon, 
dead  28  tlo. 

- -Airtl,  P'.n-sign  0  tUr. 

J.  H.  Maekrell,  Fnsign  10  tlo. 

J.  (i.  Inglis,  Fnsign  2S  do. 

Litut. Crahain,  from 'Id  F.  Lieut,  viee 
Cainplrell,  b.  j).  .50  F.  10  May 

95  Lieut  Faneourt,  from  1  Dr.  ("apt  by 

pureh.  viee  Coleman,  ret  28  A  on  I 

93  F.  Price,  Ensign  by  pureh.  viee  Par¬ 

ker,  prom.  12  May 

90  Lieut  Butler,  from  h.  p.  53  F.  Lieut, 

vice  Valentine,  eaneelled  tio. 

R.  Brig.  .S’erj.  Maj.  Fairftxit,  (juart  Mast  vice 
Daunt,  OOF.  ‘JS  Arpil 

R.  Walpole,  ‘Jd  Lieut  by  pureh.  vice 
Ram.sdin,  7  F.  11  May 

H.  Sbirly,  tlo.  by  purcli.  viee  Hamilton, 
7F.  12  do. 

R.  Start’C.  Lieut  Smyth,  from  48  F.  1st  Lieut 

19  tlo. 

1  AV.  LR.  F.  Lloyd,  En.sign  viccCaltler,  9!  F. 

28  April 

<,iuart.  Mast.  Kennedy,  from  ‘J7  F. 
(Juart  Ma.st  vice  Dou«la.s,exHi..5  May 
Ensign  Porter,  from  li.  p.  53  F.  fin- 
sign  viee  tie  Daubrawa,  exch.  19  do. 
Ceylon  R.  Capt.  Law,  frtiin  83  F.  Capt.  viee  Crof- 
ttm,  exchange  23  Se\)t  1824. 

2d  Lieut  Maekay,  1st  Lieut,  vice  Mat- 
son,  dead  12  Nov. 

11.  .Stephenson,  2(1  Lieut  vice  Btaiiam, 
tleatl  10  May  1823. 

IL  F.  Powell,  do.  vice  Maekay  do. 
R.Af.C.C.  Ensign  Ollailoran,  Lieut.  Vico  Bur¬ 
ton,  dead  'J  dt). 

— — —  Foss,  Lieut  vice  M ‘KeDRie,deiid 

.5  do. 

— — — —  Lixar,  Lieut  viee  (ircethain, 
99  F.  4  do. 

■  —  —  Gcxiwin,  Lieut,  vice  ("lemonts, 
prom.  5  dt). 

Vol.  W'.  P.  G(Mlwin,  Eusign  v  ice  L'ni- 
aeke,  dead  1  do. 

- P.  (’arm<xly,  Ensign  2  do. 

- C.  .S.  Robison,  Ensign  5  ilo. 

- E.  Hawkins-  Ensign  1  do. 

- R.  Smith,  Ensign  3  do. 

Lieut  Patterson,  Adj.  vice  Jobling,  res. 
Adj.  only  2o  Feb. 

Garrigons. 

Lieut  Gen.  I-achlan  .Maclean,  Lieut.  Governor  of 
Quebec,  vice  Paterson,  dead  5  .May  1823. 
Stojl 

Maj.  M'Doiigall,  h.  p.  8.3  F.  Insp.  Field  Officer 
of  MiL  in  Nova  .Scotia,  (with  rank  of  Lkut. 
Col.  in  tlic  -Army,)  vice  Haxrts,  res. 


l^fniJ^r.^Apfointiueiiti,  l^roniutions,  SiC. 


Major  Ixyrc.  of  F.  Insi».  Field  OiRcvr  of  Mil.  in 
Sew  iirutuwick,  with  rank  of  Lieut.  (  ‘>L  >/• 
the  Army 

LifuU  Hodjjf*,  from  h.  p.  13  Dr.  Adj.ot  a  Ite- 

cruiL.  l)ist.  vice  Anderson,  cvehange  uo. 

Hospital  Staff. 

Suff.  Sure.  Burd,  from  h.  p.  i^urg.  to  the  Fore^ 

aj  April  ISL'.i. 

_ O'Maley.  fiom  h.  p.  Surg.  is  do. 

_ Hackei.  from  h.  p.  Surg.  ^  do. 

ti.  Brown,  IIo«>p.  .Asiist.  vii"C*  I'ennant,  11  F. 

il  do. 

Hosp.  Assut.  White,  Assist.  Surg.  vice  Magrath, 
ri-s. 

_  M'lsaac,  do.  'ice  O'Donncn,  » i  r. 

do. 

J.  A.  Tophain,  Hosp.  AsMst  vice  Knott,  15  F.  do. 
C».  Dryden,  do.  do. 

E.  Miller,  do. 

W .  C.  Faldie,  do.  vice  Maury,  dead  19  I'.o. 

H.  n.  Smith,  do.  vice  Russell,  1  K.  do. 

I  ^nattuched. 

('apt.  Simson,  from  (Jren.  (Jds.  Lieut.  Col.  of  Int. 
by  purch.  vice  Mai.  Gen.  J.  M.  .''myth,  r  L 

‘Js  April  lS2j. 

I-ieut.  Temple,  from  15  F.  Capt.  offomp.by 
purch.  \  lee  1  !eath«)te, ‘.’7  F.  .51  Viarch 

Maj.  Monta/nie,  fnnn  .5ri  F.  Lieut,  (’ol.  ot  Inf.  by 
purcti.  \uv  I.icut.  Col.  .•'ir  W.  Cox.  h.  p.  Fort. 
Serv.  rot.  19  May 

——  Hon.  (5.  Anson,  from  7  Hr.  G.  I.ieut.  Col. 
by  purch.  xicc  lion.  (;ol.  tiore,  h.  p.  9  F.  rcL 

do. 

Capt.  (I.'iseoync,  from  .54  F.  Maj.  of  Inf.  by  purch. 
\iee  I.iei’.t.  Col.  Midglcv,  h.  p.  stalT  do. 

- MaU  rly.  from  SI  F.  Maj.  of  hif.  by  purch. 

vicj  Col.  t  layering,  h.  p.  9H  F.  ret.  do. 

— —  Pct'l,  from  C.ren.  i  '.ds.  Mai.  of  Inf.  by  purch. 

vice  l.itvit.  (!ol.  Campbell,  n.  p.  t'>~  F.  ret.  do. 
(.leut.  Seymour,  from  .5}>  F.  Capt.  of  Inf.  by 
purch."  vu'e|Lydiard,  h.  p.  LiveriKiol  Rcgt.  ret. 

It?  do. 

- Wilmol,  from  7  F.  Capt  of  Inf.  by  purch. 

vice  Maj.  Mnnerieff,  h.  p.  .59  F.  ret.  do. 

- llanviUTt,  from  Colds.  (JiLs.  Capt  of  liif. 

by  purch.  vice  Madden,  h.  p.  100  F.  ret 

19  do. 

Comet  II q»’ Him,  from  2  Dr.  Gds.  Lieut  of  liif. 
by  purch.  \kv  JtobiiLvon,  h.  p.  Meurou’s  R. 
nl.  19  do. 

Ens'pn  Slaile,  from  75  F.  Lieut  of  Inf.  by  purch. 

vice  tYwr.  h.  p.  5S  F.  ret  do. 

Comet  Daintry,  from  fl  Dr.  Gds.  Lieut,  of  Inf. 
by  purch.  "'iw  Maddison,  h.  p.  7  Dr.  ret.  do. 

F. n.vign  Stewart,  from  7‘-  F.  Lieut  of  Inf.  by 

purch  vieoClifte,  h.  p.  7  F.  ret.  do. 

—  ■  —  Hon.  A.  C.  J.  Browne,  from  57  F.  Lieut, 

of  Inf.  by  purch.  vice  O'Donnell,  h.  p.  90  F. 
ret  do. 

— —  Parker,  from  95  F.  Lieut  of  Inf.  by  purch. 
vice  Alexander,  h.  p.  101  F.  ret  da 

- Malker,  from  11  F.  Lieut  of  Inf.  by 

purch.  VKv  (Marke,  h.  n.  95  F.  ret.  do. 

—  - Cuiteis,  from  .53  F.  I.ieut  of  Inf.  bv  purch. 

vice  Goldfrap,  h.  p.  3  F.  ret.  19  May 

Comet  Ctiekran,  from  7  Dr.  (J»Ls.  Lieut  of  Inf. 
by  purch.  vice  Conuneline,  h.  p.  71  F.  ret. 

,  da 

1  omet  Phillips,  from  4  Dr.  Lieut  of  Inf.  by 
purch.  vii*c  Jodrell,  h.  i».  7  K.  ret  da 

Ensign  Kenton,  from  10  F.  f.ieut  of  Inf.  by  purch. 
vice  (dad win,  h.  p.  lUv.  Dtst.  ret  da 

-  Murray,  from  .56  F.  Lieut,  of  Inf.  by 

purch.  vice  Cost  ns,  h.  p.  14  F.  ret  19  da 

• - DunKir,  from  92  F.  Lieut  of  Inf.  by 

purrh.  vice  Sydney,  h.  p.  1 1  F.  ret  do. 

- Howard,  from  1.5  F.  Lieut,  of  Inf.  bv 

purch.  vice  Hall,  h.  jx  Cl  F.  ret  do 

A.  (orytoo,  Kiuigu  by  purch.  vice  Ixird  Eliot.’ 
h.  1x66  F.  ret 

J.  Ball,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice  Bavnes,  h.  ix  9 
(.n.  Bn.  ret 

I..  J.  Hay,  Ensign  by  purcli.  vice  Proctor,  h.  p. 
4.>f.ret 

Ordnance — Hinfal  AnUlerrj. 

1st  Lieut.  Lawlor,  3d  Capt  vice  Rains,  51  E. 

>d  Lmit.  Ri.  John.  1st  Lieut  *  *^da 
Of"}'  ‘  2d  Lieut  do. 

Sil  C.tpt  Jackson,  from  h.  p.  9d  Capt.  11  da 


9d  Lieut  Pickering,  Ut  Lieut  vice  Foote,  Su* 
Cor|)s  9  April  D?;,. 

Gent  ('adet  II.  S.  Coombe,  2d  Lieut 
Gent  Cadet  G.  Markland,  2d  Lieut  vice  Brooktl 

1 7  E.  do. 

- R.  Robertson,  2d  Lieut  vice  Potti;i. 

gcr,  6  F.  da 

- J.  Hill,  9d  Lieut,  vice  Jones,  .St? 

Corps  10  do. 

Royal  Engineers. 

1st  Lieut  L.mcty,  2d  Capt  vice  Head,  Cape 
Corps  10  -Vpnl  Isii. 

2d  Lieut  Browne,  Ist  Lieut  da 

Exchanges. 

Lieut.  Col.  Htitcbin'.on,  Cape  Corps,  with  Lieut. 

I'oi.  .Somciset,  h.  p.  Unatt. 

Capt.  I.eatham,  from  1  Dr  (i^Is.  rec.  diff.  wAh 
Capt  .''kmner,  h.  p.  A'ork  Cha.ss. 

— —  llit;i,9hj>»  from  7  F.  with  Lord  \N  m.  Thyniif, 

27  F. 

- Charlton,  from  S5  F.  rec.  dilt  witii  Lwd 

W.  I’aulcT,  li.  p.  Unatt. 

Itesignutions  and  Retirernents.  < 
Major  Gep.  J.  N.  Smyth,  (retaining  rank.l  I 
Lieut  Col.  Hon.  J.  Walpole,  Coldst  Gds. 

Capt  Hudon,  Grcn.  Gels. 

- Luttrell.  d(x 

- Hon.  Walter  F'orbes,  Coldst  Gds. 

- Warren.  99  F. 

- Coleman,  93  F. 

Superseded. 

stair As.sist  Surg.  Rhys. 

.4 ppoiniments  Cancelled. 

Lieut  Maepherson,  .51  F. 

- Hrearry,  from  35  F.  to  1  R.  Vet  Bn. 

- Peddie,  from  h.  p.  91  F.  to  full  pay,  33  F. 

- Leighton,  from  9  F.  to  56  F. 

Ensign  Nisbett,  H  F. 

- Tuthill,  70  F. 

Paymast.  O’Meara,  Afr.  Col.  Corps 
Stall’ Surg.  Rice,  from  h.  p.  to  full  pay 

Deaths. 

Lieut  Gen.  Trotter,  Morton,  Eklinburgh 

5  Feb.  IS!x 

- M.  Raillic,  Nice  3  May 

- Trent,  Hon.  East  India  Company'i 

Service 

Capt.  Brown,  41  F.  28  June  ISil. 

- Cafsidy,  67  F. 

- Mauritz,  95  F.  on  passage  from  Malta 

99  March 

- Bullock,  h.  p.  41  F.  Canada  2  Oct.  IS.’i 

- Skene,  h.  p.  81  F.  Skene,  N.  B. 

27  April  li>i^- 

- Ewing,  h.  p.  Waggon  Train,  Ostend 

.51  July 

- Jenkins,  h.  p.  1  Ceylon  R.  Archangel 

9  April  18':r 

I.ieut  Hume,  41  F.  Rangoon,  East  Indies 

9  -Sept  18if4 

- Gregorson,  h.  p.  7-5  F.  5  .Sept  189' 

— - Thos.  Taylor,  89  F.  Rangoon,  Ea.st  Indies 

.50  .5u<!. 

— ~ —  Kennedy,  89  F.  of  Wounds  in  Action  a'. 
Murgui,  Rangoon  lOOrt- 

- Agnew,  2  Vet  Bn.  Ixjndondcrry 

2 1  April  18?J  • 

- Taylor,  of  late  12  Vet  Bn.  Isle  of  Man 

19  do. 

- O'Brien,  h.  p.  38  F.  Chatham  28  do. 

- Smyth,  h.  jx  41  F.  Londonderry  ^ 

■ - Chapman,  56  F,  Castle  Mitchel,  Athy,  Ire¬ 
land  do. 

- Graumann,  h.  p.  Roll’s  Regt  Rostock  8  do 

Ensign  Cunynghame,  24  F.at  Devonport  18  May 
—  Hewetson,  .56  F.  supposed  to  be  drownel 
at  Port  Louis,  Mauritius  J*® 

- - Downing,  65  F. 

- M'Ulinchey,  of  late  7  Vet  Bn.  CaaUetown 

Isle  of  Man  14Apn 

Paymast  Woollard,  Cambridge,  Mil.  Ely  Apn' 

- Stone,  Lr^oadeo-ry  Mit 

(^uart  Mast  Marsden,  2d  Dr.  Gds.  Norwich 
-  -  -•  20 May 

- Crawford,  R.  Art.  Woolwich  ^ 

10  Ma 

Awiat.  Surg.  Graham,  15  F.  S5  Marc 

- Zierman.  h.  p.  8  Line  Ger.  Leg; 

Celle,  in  Hanover  8  Apr'* 


cons  MAilKETS, 


Kdtnhurgli 


Oatmeal 


Wheat 


Potat' 

|p.|>cek 


Oats.  ,  Pease.  i 


I’rices. 


8.  d.  s.tl.  s.d.  s.  d.  8.(1.  s.  d.i 
I  —  —  r.)0 (i 
t'80  .VJO  ISOiM  frinO  LM  6 
280  330,180  21  31100  220 


22  llSi.36  0  tool  37  2  ^ 
21*  f>.W3l0  3!H)j3C  C  ! 
8  CG7  33  0  30  0  5C  1  : 

13  587  310  50  0  3C  3  || 


18  0  210  10  0  220 


Wheat. 


<  >aUiieal. 


Pease. 


Beans. 


Prices. 


Per  Boll 


|s.d.  s.d.  s.d.$.d.| 
27  0  36  0  18  0  210 
127  0  .32  6  16  0  22  0 

II.  I  T  ^ 


s.  s.  d.is.  d.  8.  d. 
18  22  0  !  18  0  22  0 
17  21  0  1 17  0  21  0 

17  21  0  1 17  0  21  0 

18  22  0,170  20  0, 


270  33  0.170  21  6 
26  0  32  6' 18  0  22  0 


London 


Flour, 280  lb.|| 


Beans. 


Pea.se. 


Wheat, 


Fd&Poll  Potat. 


Pigeon.  Tick. 


Boiling.  Grey, 


<i0  6.3..52  601 
60  6.552  60| 


I  Wheat. 


England  ^  Wales, 


Oatro. 


Rye.  Barley  I 


Oats. 

Barley. 

Rye. 

Beans, 

1 

Pease,  j 

45  1b. 

60  lb. 

per  qr. 

per  qr. 

per  qr. 

___  Jl 

Oatin. 

240  lb. 

Fngl. 

|i 

Scots. 

1  s.  s. 
31  .31 
.30  .31 
i,.iU  .31 
.30  31 

L-  ^ 

ft* 

.30  .34 
50  31 
50  51 
30  51 

Wheat,  210  lbs.  | 

II  tlats, 

261  lbs. 

i ' 

1 

I)<mtxic. 

1  For.  red. 

British. 

Ij  Irish. 

1  Scottish 

d. 

8.  d. 

9 

6  0 

6 

5  6 

6 

5  € 

.III! 


1  .M 


illv 


r. — Mvlct)ru!(>;j;tcnl  'L’nilc. 

M  I'lT  I'O  lU)  I  -()('» U'  A I '  '1'  A  B  L I ' , 

Kqn  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  Obsenvioni,  OiUonhill. 

I  *  At  <.r\'  it  iiiiio  oVliX'K  f"t)TctKH)n  unil  four  oilock  nficr- 

-  ‘I-  -v'"' 

'I’JuTmo'.netcr.  - -- 


I 'riu'rJ  H.iro. 


;  \tuu  h. 

I  Thor. 


Win.l.  Weather. 


luiie 


.  I  M.H 
‘  \  A.  V. 
.,1  M.IS 
-\  A.;,:, 
-(  M.-S 
A.;,-, 

, (  M- IdJ 
n  A..V, 


lit 


i:. 


A.';Ii 

-I  m.k; 

‘  4  ,A..-,:» 


M.ll 
A.  :>s 
M.l) 
A..'.l 
M.ll 
\.hl 
M..V» 
A.*;»: 

I  .1  V  \I.  >• 

A.M 
-4  M.l!» 


\ 

11  -] 


\ 


M.r> 

\..>s  , 
M.iTi’ 
A.j'!  I 


-’K.t.M'  M 

.)»»,  v. 

M 

..">1(1  A. 
.‘J  V.  M 
..)V>  A 
.IK.M 
JS.'IUi  A. 
M 

.Ih.J  \. 

.ji'A)  M 

.ICil  A 
.•J7->  M 
.Il'J  \. 
.511  M 
..■>7  >  A. 
M 

.SM  .\. 
.ss.t  M, 
.SKI  \. 
.S>ii  M, 
A. 

.:».)S,M. 
.h;u  \. 
I  M 

.v).  1  ih  \. 
.17(1  M 
.17(1  \ 

.IS'.  M 

.itx:  \. 


'-vi, I... 

■  Ml  >  I 

•  ?I  I  .SW. 
.)>  ) 

SW. 

(ill  4 

I  SW. 
(Ill  ( I 

SW. 

CO  I 

SW. 

Cl  1 

■L*''  I  SW. 
.(» 1 

:;s} 

•■.'ll  IWo. 
*•« ) 

-Ink. 


Dull,  with 
.Nli^hl  lain. 
iFciren.  rain. 
Afterii.  fair. 
Dull,  <.1)1.1 
'shower  ni^ht 
iTInindcr  and 
ilijilitn.  r:un. 
iKoren.suiish.j 

.ram  afiern.  ! 
I'oren.siuish.’ 
‘dull  aftern.  , 
jl)ull,  shrs. 
•ntin. 
iDuIl,  cold 
ishrs.  rain, 
i  Morn.  rain, 
jilay  Miiish. 
Fair,  with 
sunshine. 
j\ery  warm, 

I  with  sunsh. 
iF.air,  with 
^-'iiiisiiiiie.  I 
Forin.  .sunsh.: 
aftern.  dull.  ' 
.Morn,  fop,  ! 
il)ay  warm.  ; 

Ditto.  I 


Tlicr.j  ilaro.  t hen '| "  ****'“ | 


Cble. 

\W. 

Cblc. 


50 1 


,'*!»1  .M.75\ 

.one  A.  Cl  / 

.0!)<i  M.CC  \ 

.0S.5  A.  70  > 

.OOS  M.tJS  \ 

,S(i.5  A.C6  ) 

.(,0C  Md.01  '  , 

.^hO  M..>7Vv 
.Ci9  A.57/ i 
.C.50  M.5G\  «T 
.C.5J  A..5S;|‘'- 
.701  M..5S'1  L. 

.750A..59} 

.(711?  M.C'i'l 
.75^' .\.  C'-’ /  "  • 
.Cl.i'M.CI 
.ilS  A.CO  (r"' 

.ICl  M.C0\lp 
..'lie- A.  59  j 
..5.50'  M  61 


SW. 

SW. 


A.  .51 

.16.5' 

A.  6.5  f  j 

M.r» 

..5.50, 

M.61  \ 

A.  .51 

I  ..501 

A.  60/ 

M.Di 

'  ..501 

M.60\ 

A.  51  1 

1  .566' 

.\.61  / 

1 

1 

Forn.  sun'h. 
dull  aftern. 
Sunsh.  and 
very  warm. 

I  Ditto.  ' 

Shrs.  mom.  1 
'and  aftern.  : 
Morn.  cold,  j 
Iday  suibh. 

Ditto.  I 

Sunsh.  with 
shrs.  rain. 
.Mo.ii.  rain, 
(lay  sunsh. 
IDuII  nioTii.  1 
'day  sunsh. 

Showery. 

iShry.,  with 
.thun.  iVhgl'.t. 
'Sun.shine,  j 
warm. 

,  Ditto,  i 

'Mom.  cold.  I 
'day  Runsli.  | 
Aftern.  thun. 
AS:liplil.h.raiii 


AK'Vagcof  rain,  1.7.)C  inches. 


;  11 1 CU LTU II A  L  REPORT. 

Fr<im  tlie  Sill  till  the  21l!i  of  .June,  the  weather  was  dry,  clear,  and  warm,  ti.s: 
mean  teiniierature  lor  that  period  being  about  57^  Fahrenheit.  Some  showers  fell  on 
the  Joth,  2t>th,  27th,  ‘J  )th,  and  1st  of  the  present  mouth,  amounting,  in  all,  to  about 
an  inch  itr  the  rain  gauge ;  since  then  the  weather  has  continued  dry,  and  the  mean 
tem}>crature  is  aUmt  (JO  ’.  Sowing  of  turnips  tvas  over,  for  the  most  part,  before  the 
rain  on  the  2>th  of  .lune,  and  has  been  followed  by  a  regular  braird.  Early-sown 
turnips  have  received  the  first  hoeing,  and  in  some  instances  the  second  hoeing  i? 
g.iing  forward.  I'he  growing  crops  every  where  look  well.  Wheat  has  been  some 
time  in  Mower,  and  though  in  some  places  the  plants  stand  thin,  the  general  appear- 
ance  is  favourable.  Outs  come  in  the  ear  in  early  situations,  and  promise  a  full  crop. 
Barley,  where  early  sown,  is  in  full  ear,  and  in  the  latest  situations  it  is  in  a  state  of 
forwardness ;  the  more  than  ordinary  breadth  under  this  species  of  grain,  and  the 
general  luxuriance  of  the  crop,  give  promise  of  more  than  an  average  return.  Beans 
shew  abundance  of  blossom,  and  pciise  arc  luxuriant.  Potatoes  on  stubborn  soils  ap¬ 
pear  rather  stinted  ;  on  easy  lands,  where  the  soil  is  in  good  condition,  the  stems  arc 
V  igorous.  Fhe  hay  crop  is  now  cut,  and  a  great  part  secured  in  the  tramp-rick ; 
the  weight  is  \arious,  hut  hay  is  u]>on  the  whole  a  light  crop.  Pastures  atlbrd  a  good 
hue,  and  cattle  are  in  good  condition.  In  the  corn-markets  there  is  little  doing  in 
the  way  of  speculation,  and  prices  are  stationary  ;  a  fall  is  anticipated  about  the  end 
ol  September.  Draught  horses,  at  this  advanced  period  of  the  season,  are  less  in 
demand,  and  prices  are  somewhat  low’er.  Cattle  continue  to  fetch  high  prices,  and 

Iambs  bring,  m  some  of  the  large  towns,  prices  out  of  all  proportion  with  the  value 
of  other  t^tock.  ‘ 


/VrPij^irr,  Wfh  Juh/  lb2.>. 


ISii.j  — Cour.sc  of  R.rchuu'yCj  S;c. — Jituilirui>(s.  l'J> 

(\mru'  of  J'.vcii(iui:t\  l.oiuioiu  12. - Anistcrtlau),  1*^:  2.  Ditto  at 

11  :  l‘>.  Kottcrdain,  1‘i  ;  15.  Antwerp,  12  :  15.  IIanilmr«;li,  :5(»  ;  10.  Altona,  !5l) :  II. 
Taris,  :5  days  2.>  :  20.  llourdcaux,  2.j  :  io.  Frankfort-on-thc-Maino.  I.HA. 

.Madrid,  :5(i-^.  Cadiz,  .‘5(ii.  (lihraltar,  :51.  I.egliorn,  oO.  (;enoa,  laslnm,  .*1',. 

Oporto,  ol.  Kio  Jaticiro,  i84.  Dublin,  *>4 — Cork,  cent. 

I*ni\'s  of  JiuUiotiy  oz — Foreign  ('.old  in  bars,  il.d.i  ITnlO^d _ New  Dollars, 

4->.  '•  1 1  .jil* 

Prcounma  of  Insurance  at  LloifiVs. — (Guernsey  or  .Icrsey,  10s. — ('ork  or  Dublin, 
lOs.  ()d. — llelt’ast.  lOs.  (kl. — Ilairtburgh,  f)s.  (id.  a  l(>s.  (id. — Madeira,  l.^s.  Od.  a 
20s — Jamaica,  2.>s.  a  30s. — Home,  3os.  a  lOs. — Cireenlattd,  out  aiul  home,  </  gs. 


Wcelhi  Prices  of  tJic  Puhlic  Funih\from  June  22  to  Jiilt/  13,  1823. 


June  22. 

June  29. 

July  (J. 

July  13. 

R.ink  Stock . 

233 

232 

231.1 

3  cent,  reduced... . 

903 

90;! 

904 

911 

.'5  cent,  consols . 

— 

STy‘ 

901 

34  cent.  do.. . 

‘JS4 

9Hi 

99 

•i  cent,  do . 

— 

— 

101 

Ditto  New  lio . 

— 

— 

— 

India  Stock . . . 

__ 

_ 

2731 

- Bunds . . 

33 

62 

33 

l%\che(|ucr  bills, . 

31. 

47 

4(> 

33 

Consols  for  account . 

1)1^ 

91 

.XI  y 

91^ 

— 

French  5  cents . 

102fr. — c. 

:l02fr.30c. 

0 

1 

103  fr.— 

ALriiAliETiCAi.  List  of  Engli:^i  RANKiiurTS,  announced  between  the  23d  of 
xMay  and  the  lOtb  of  June  1823:  extracted  from  the  Londoti  (lazettc. 


Archor,  W.  Fetter-lane,  merchant. 

Arpent,  J.  Chureh-row,  Bethnal-grecn,  carpenter. 
Haekhouse,  II.  beeas,  (lriipi;ist. 

Blundell,  B.  Liver)X)ol,  distiller. 

Bnyes,  J.  ScarlKjrongh,  grocer. 

Br«M)ks,  .1.  Bath,  vietualler. 

Brown,  1*.  Searlx>rou"!i,  draper. 

Browniess,  C.  Leeds,  brush-maker. 

Bruw,  J.  .Sweeting’s-alley,  stationer, 
flay,  T.  Si25e-lane,  wiiie-merehant. 
dunes,  1).  (hKHlge-strect,  upholsterer, 
f  (X)k,  C.  and  J.  Booth,  Manchester,  merchants, 
fowper,  W.  Millbrook,  scrivener. 

Craven,  T.  and  J.  Parker,  Heckmondwikc,  scrib- 
bling-inillers. 

Crossley,  F.  Nicholas- lane,  tea-dealer. 

Dean,  (f.  Bridgewater,  ehinaman. 

Kccleston,  R.  Bristol,  wine-merchant. 

Klen,  P.  Woburn,  draiicr. 

Folkard,  W.  King-street,  (.’hcapside,  victualler. 
Fox,  J.  Birmingham,  plater. 

Frampton,  G.  Weymouth,  and  Mcleombe  Regis, 
merchant. 

Gascoigne,  R.  Richmond,  tailor. 

tUxirge  H.  Bedwelty,  Monmouth,  shopkeeper. 

liolilschcidu,  J.  London-wall,  merchant. 

GoTKlwin,  J.  Holt,  Worcester,  miller. 

(inlHths,  S.  Liverpool,  tea-dealer. 

Hall,  C.  Egham,  innkeeper. 

Hayden,  J.  Southampton,  boot-maker. 

Hazard,  W.  Liveri>ool,  nail-manufacturer. 

Hills,  J.  High-street,  Mary-le-bone,  farrier. 

Hope,  H.  A.  Mark-lane,  dealer. 

Jtflery,  Davis-street,  Hanover-square,  horse- 
dealer. 

Jerman,  S.  Lambeth,  tea-dealer. 
h»hnston,  T.  jun.  Liverpool,  tailor. 

Knowles,  T.  f  hcltcnham,  warehouseman. 


Lawramx*,  ('.  Drury-lane.  tallow-chandler. 

Lawton,  T.  (ircenacres  Mxire,  near  Oldham,  pub¬ 
lican. 

I.ivington,  'P.  Stepney-t*auscwav,  b.iker. 

Mansel,  W'.  (otherwise  Sir  nV.  Man.-,el,  hart.) 
Downing  street,  picture-dealer. 

Mercer,  W.  Manchester,  iron-founder. 

Miles,  J.  Old-strwt-roiid,  oilman. 

Morley,  W.  Staplcford,  lae-Mnanufacturcr. 

Newnham,  W.  Bognor,  builder. 

Oldfield,  11.  Devonshire  buildings.  New  Dover- 
roarl,  gas-light-manufacturer. 

Phillips,  T.  Marchmont-strcct,  Burton-crescent, 
merchant. 

Phillips,  W'.  f  hepstow,  eoal-merchant. 

Robinson,  J.  Manchester,  eoppcras-manufacturcr. 

Sharp,  (J.  IahhIs,  eordwainer. 

Sherwin,  J.  Burslcm,  bookseller. 

Sloan,  A.  and  M.  Fridclrcrg,  l*aternoster-row, 
rlealers. 

Stmden,  f.  and  \V.  German,  Long-lane,  West 
Smithfield,  tailors. 

StiHies,  I),  and  T.  Ashworth,  York,  turners. 

Swift,  W.  and  T.  Swift,  Aston,  near  Birmingham, 
toy-makers. 

Thomas,  J.  SU;pney,  master-mariner. 

Thornley,  T.  Manchester,  pawnbroker. 

Unsworth,  J.  Liverpool,  tailor. 

Vickery,  J.  Bristol,  brush-manufacturer. 

^Valsh,  J.  Norwich,  linen-draper. 

Warwick,  J.  and  J.  (i.  \'oung,  Austin-friars,  wine- 
merchants. 

Williams,  J.  Twyfonl,  butcher. 

Williams,  W'.  H.  Old-street,  corn-dealer. 

Wo<hI,  G.  Manchester,  tailor. 

WoodwanI,  J.  Nottingham,  machine-maker. 

Yxindall,  E.  W  ynyatt-placc,  I  Icrkcnwtli,  horic- 
rtcalcr. 


f 
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C.luly 


Ai  fiiAUETK  Ai.  I.isr  Of  SCOTCH  Haskrc I-ic lES  and  nivii.EXDS,  announced 
June  ISJj;  extracted  from  tlie  Kdinburgli  (jazette. 


sr.UUKSTUATlON'S 

F^lnic,  (  hnstoi'lu  r,  liax  nu  uhaiit  in  Pysart. 

liftciifu'ld,  Aii'lulMifl,  liuU'liiT  and  catllc-dcHlcrj 
Lfith. 

iialkiway,  John,  buiMiT  in  Ia-iIIi. 

Lawru*,  John,  and  Thomas,  spiriulcalers  in  CJlas- 

IsOW. 

MiIUt,  |»ajK*r-makt*r,  at  Patrick  Ihuik, 

near  l*aislc>. 

Kful,  Alexander,  junior,  tailor  and  drajx'r,  King- 
Mreet.  lilas^ovv. 

llosN,  Andrew,  increhant  aiul  griKrr  in  Tain. 

.^texeiison,  John  and  Son,  dyers  and  cal ux>-i)r int¬ 
ers  in  llutehesoiitown,  (  dasgovs. 

1)1  VI  I)  t  N  1)5. 

Hunter,  Duncan,  nierehant  in  London,  .and  Alvx- 
an.ler  Hunter,  iiiere!i.int  in  (iljisgow ;  by  Th»> 
nias  Fall-oner,  writer  theie. 

llyn.l,  John,  increhant,  broker,  and  underwriter, 
formerly  olTiIasgow,  thereafter  ot  Lirix-noek ; 
by  Alexander  Miinloi-h,  in  Ayr. 


DIVIDENDS. 


Lowe,  J.  .and  .1.  mereh.ints  in  Greenock;  by  John 
Fnazer,  merchant  in  tJlasgow. 

LivingsUnie,  Arthur,  merchant  in  Kilsyth;  by 
Alexander  Mein,  accountant,  Glasgow. 

M'Ncil,  James,  kiker,  and  lately  brewer  and  dis¬ 
tiller  in  Dumfries ;  by  Robert  Kemp,  writer 
there. 

Maclemiai),  Murdo,  mealmonger,  or  dealer  in 
meal,  at  Tullich  of  Loi-licarron;  by  Mr  J.  H. 
t'ameron,  writer,  Dingwall. 

M‘('aul,  John,  and  Sons,  merchants.  Glasgow; 
bv  Mr  Carden,  mcreh.ant  there. 

Rae.  johii,  eamllemaker,  in  Kdinburgh;  by  Wil- 
liani  Sanderson,  Stead’s  Place,  Leith  Walk. 

Wvllie,  U.  and  M.  manufacturers  in  Glasgow ;  by 
'  William  Kerr,  cotton  yarn-merchant  there. 

Wright,  Alexander,  fis»4  eurer  and  dealer  in  her¬ 
rings  in  Banll'i  by  George  .Vlexauder,  mci- 
eliaiit  there. 


UlRTllS,  MARRIAGES,  DEaTHS. 


mUTDS. 

lh?l.  Doe.  'Ih.  At  Graham’s  Town,  Cape  of 


Hope,  Mrs  Robert  Turnbull,  a  daughter. 
May  At  Jeisey,  the  l.;idy  of  Major- 
tJeneral  Sir  t  u’un  Ilalkctt,  K.C.B.  ainl  G.C.Il.  a 


(Lnighter. 

?:».  Mrs  M'Kean,  Northumberland-Strect,  Kdin 


tiurgh,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Kdmourgh,  the  I.aily  of  John  Cay,  Esq. 
.wl\ix-ate,  a  son. 

June  1.  The  l-uly  of  Willi.ain  Krskine,  Es<].  11, 
Melvil'.e  Strix't,  Kiiiiilmrgh,  a  dauglite-r. 

.*>.  At  Melforl  House,  Argylcshire,  .Mrs  D.  M‘- 
Dougall,  a  son. 

—  \t  London,  tlic  Countess  of  Kinnoul,  a 
daughter. 

7.  At  Tours,  in  I’raiiix*,  the  I.ady  of  William 
llowrin,  F,s<j.  of  White  Dale,  ilaiit-s,  ailaughter. 
.\t  Craigleith  House.  Mrs  Fleming,  a  son. 
h».  Mrs  t  orrie.  No.  Iji,  Royal  Circus,  Kdin- 
Imrgh.  H  tlaughter. 

—  In  Lower  Mount-Street,  Dublin,  the  Hon. 
Mis  J.mn*s  Caulfield,  It.  N.  a  son. 

—  .\t  Fpissas.  in  La  Vendee.  Krance.  Maria 
Heignon.the  wifeof  a  farrier,  of  four  children, 
fhrw*  l>oys  and  a  girl !  'They  were  all  liaptizeil  in 
the  ehureh,  and  eruxl  during  the  ix*remony ;  one 
sif  fht*ni,  however,  livixl  hut  twenty-four  hours. 

IJ.  At  Fdnihurgh,  the  l,ady  iT  Dr  Fogo,  of  the 
roy.al  artillery,  .a  il.iughter. 

__  At  Cr.xigielai«K  the  l>;vly  of  Alex.  .Mian, 
Ksq.  adviH-ate,  a  ilaughter. 

—  At  Charlotte  Npiare.  Filinhiirgh,  the  Right 
Hon.  I-nly  Anne  Wardlaw  R.iins;iy,  a  son. 

l.^.  \f  Ijipgley  P.iik,  iie.ar  Montrose,  the  wife 
of  John  Biirnel,*  ma-sin,  w.is  s,ifely  delivered  of 
three  d.uighters,  wlio,  with  the  mother,  were  .all 
doing  well. 

—  Theljidyof  Warren  Hastings  .^.ands,  Esn. 
W.S.  a  daughter. 

14.  At  Menic,  the  l.ady  of  Major  Turner,  royal 
liors^rtillcry,  a  daughter. 

IT.  .M  Glasgow,  the  kaily  of  I.ieutenant -Colonel 
Hastings,  a  mwi. 

15.  \t  t.argnoan.  the  Udv  of  G.  W.  I^iuremv, 
F).q,  a  daughter. 

—  At  GlasMnounl,  Fifoshirc.  Mrs  William 
V  oung,  a  ton. 

19.  HfslfimL  the  l.ady  of  Alexander  Hunter, 

l-sq.  a  son. 

—  At  (Jreal  King-Street,  Edinburgh,  the  lawlv 
^  Sit  J.  J.  Scott  fFougla.*.  Barf,  of  ^pringwood 
*  arw,  Noxbnrghshirr.  a  vm  and  heir. 

?J.  \t  Irvinr,  Mr»  Fullarton  of  Fullarton.  a 
•angntrr. 


1S2.5.  June  21.  .At  .Strathuirly  Cottage,  the  Laiiy 
of  Major  Briggs,  a  son. 

2.j.  .At  28,  Royal  Circus,  Edinburgh,  the  I.ady 
of  Dr  Hinton  Spalding,  Kingston,  Jamaica,  a  son. 

2().  At  .Ant  rum  llou-se,  the  Lady  of  Rear-Admi¬ 
ral  .Adam,  a  son. 

—  Mrs  P.  Hill,  junior,  No.  8,  Pitt-Street,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  a  daughter. 

.Al.  At  Uiirntstield  House,  near  Edinburgh,  the 
Hon.  Mrs  Duncan,  a  daughter. 


fk: 


-  At  Fagif.raTn*e.  the  Udv  „f  (.rnrral 
I*  Hfin.  T  4lri«  k ''tuai  t.  a  Mill. 


MARRIAGES. 

1821.  .Sept.  7.  At  St.  David’s  Church,  Hobart 
'Town,  Vail  Diemen’s  Land,  Mr  James  Aitkin, 
late  first  oflieer  of  the  .Australian  Company’s  ship 
'Triton,  to  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  Marcus  Syn- 
iiot,  Esq.  of  Ballymorc,  county  of  Armagh,  Ire¬ 
land. 

182.>.  Jan.  27.  .At  Madras,  Captain  George  Dods, 
lAfh  regiment  native  infantry,  to  Miss  Georgiana 
Dencretbi  Flower,  eldest  daughter  of  A.  Flower, 
F^iq.  Honourable  Com jiany’s  civil  service. 

April  .3(1.  At  Kdinburgh,  the  Rev.  John  Alton, 
minister  of  Dolphinton.  to  Miss  Mary  Anne 
Smith,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  John 
Smith,  Miilhoix*. 

May  2.3.  Captain  Forbes,  78th  regiment,  to 
M.irgaret,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  John  Ur- 
iiuhart,  Ksq.  of  Craigton. 

.3(1.  At  l/ondon,  the  Honourable  Granville  Dud¬ 
ley  Ryder,  second  son  of  the  Karl  of  Harrowby, 
to  Lidy  Gwrgiana  Augusta  Somerset,  third 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Beaumont. 

—  .Vt  Kdinburgh,  William  Gillies,  T^.  of  Lon¬ 
don,  to  Miss  Clementina  (’amegy,  fifth  daughter 
of  the  dix*cased  Thomas  Carnwv  of  (Taigo,  Esq. 

—  .At  Lanark,  Mr  Andrew  'Thomas  Waterson, 
.sherifTelerk  Substitute  for  the  Up|)cr  Ward,  to 
Miss  Charlotte  Greig  Murray,  second  daughter  of 
Mr  Robert  Murray,  Edinburgh. 

—  .\t  Kilinburgh,  Thomas  Brown,  Esq.  writer, 
to  Harriet,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  E.  R. 
'Thong,  Esq.  solicitor,  Bedford. 

51.  At  Ixiiulon,  the  Hon.  Edwanl  GeoffVey  Stan¬ 
ley,  M.  p.,  eldest  son  of  Lord  .Stanley,  and  grand¬ 
son  of  tl)e  Fjirl  of  Derby,  to  Emma  Caroline,  la- 
eond  daughU‘r  of  Edward  Rootle  Wilbraham, 
Esq.  M.P.  of  Lathom  House,  l.Ancashire. 

June  1.  At  Pinkerton,  near  Dunbar,  Mr  John 
Richardson,  R.  N.  to  Jane,  youngest  dai^ter  of 
the  late  .Atiam  Watson,  Esq.  of  Praas,  uerwMt- 
shire. 

—  At  Glasgow,  Mr  John  Wataon,  mercMirt,  to 
Margarrt,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Aleaan- 
dcr  Stewart,  merchant. 

—  At  Edinburgh.  T.iruteiiRiit  Alexander  Suther¬ 
land,  1 1th  British  militia,  (o  Elizabeth,  daughter 


t)l  ihe  late  ('uplain  Alexander  SutI>erlaiiJ,  o'.lth 

rej'iiiient. 

June  1.  At  (ilas"i*w,  Mr  Alex.  Kirkwoivl,  mcr- 
cluint,  ('ainplwlioii,  to  Maj'tlalene  t’ochraiie,  el¬ 
dest  ilauuhter-of  the  Kev.  John  Macfarlanc,  Bridge- 
ton,  (da>Kow'. 

_ At  VVellwixyl  I,odpc,  John  Winstanley,  Ksij. 

of  1,0) land,  to  Kli/A  Isabolla,  relict  of  Kobeit 
Wellwcwxi,  Ks(i.  of  (iarvoflv. 

At  Kininel  House,  Alexander  Hetalerson  of 
F.iltlonhall,  Ksq.  hanker,  Kdinhurgh,  to  Mrs  Mar¬ 
garet  Millar,  relict  of  the  late  Major  James  Mil¬ 
lar,  and  nitx'e  of  Ihigald  Stewart,  Ksq. 

—  Attilasgow,  (Jeorge  Main,  Fmi.  writer,  Kelso, 
to  Kli/-»,  eldt*st  daughter  of  the  Kev.  William 
Houtledge.  minister  of  th.it  ch.-ipel. 

—  At  >t.  (leorge’s,  Hanover  Sijuarc,  London, 
David  seott,  Flsq.  of  the  Bengal  civil  service,  to 
Mary  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  William  Crawford, 
K>q.  of  l'j)j»er  Wiinjxde  Stret  1. 

—  .Vt  Coldstream,  l.ieutenant  Kglinton  Mont- 
gimiene,  of  the  o-d  find,  to  Mrs  Anne  1*.  Mur- 
lay,  ilaughter  of  the  late  Kev.  Thomas  Murray, 
niinisU'r  of  Channelkirk. 

I.  At  Kdiiilnirgh,  (Jeorge  l.indesay,  Ksq.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  K.  \.  to  Helen,  second  daughter  of  tlie 
lateCeoige  Buchanan,  Ksq.  (Jlasgow. 

(i.  .\t  lanidon,  the  Karl  of  Sliellield  to  Lady 
Ilairiet  La.scelles,  eldest  daughtei  of  the  Karl  of 
llarewood. 

—  ,\t  (ilasgow,  James  Keid,  Ksq.  to  Janet,  only 
daughter  of  .Alex.  Kwmg,  Ksq.  late  of  Ball(X*h. 

—  At  (Jlasgow,  James  Burns,  Ks'i.  merchant, 
to  Margaret,  fourth  daughti  r  of  the  late  William 
.‘Miiitli,  Ksij.  m‘*rehant,  (Ilasgow. 

7.  At  (,)ueen-Street,  Kdmburgli,  the  Kev.  .Alex¬ 
ander  Christison,  minister  of  Kouliten,  to  Helen, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Kev.  \V'illiam  Ca¬ 
meron,  minister  of  Kirknewton. 

—  At  (Jlasgow,  Alexander  Downie,  Ksq.  to  Isa- 
b.'lla,  eldest  d.aughter  of  John  Buchanan,  Ksq. 

—  At  Newington,  John  Kobertson  Sibbald,  Ksq. 
surgeon,  Kdinburgh,  to  Kleanor,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Kev.  James  (Jreig,  Dalmeny. 

H.  .At  London,  John  Korbes,  F2sq’.  Cantain  in  the 
Bombay  army,  to  Kliza,  youngest  (laughter  of 
John  (irrok,  Ksq.  Kate  Captain  in  his  Majesty’s 
33d  regiment 

—  .At  Kdinburgh,  the  Rev.  Andrew  Rogie,  to 
Isabella,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Adam  iSum- 
mers  of  Hawick. 

—  At  the  Dowser  Viscountess  Duncan’s,  Lieu¬ 
tenant-General  Sir  John  Hamilton  Dalryinple, 
Bart,  to  the  Honourable  Adamina  Duuean,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Lord  Viscount  Duncan. 

—  At  Jedburgh,  David  Brown,  Ks(j.  of  Raw- 
flat,  to  .Anne  Maria,  daughter  of  John  Kitzwilliaiii 
llerford,  Ksq.  Dublin. 

J).  .At  Kdinburgh,  Thomas  Roliert  Rolx*rtson, 
Ksq.  \y.  S.  to  Helen,  second  daughter  of  the  late 
John  Elder,  Esej.  dopute-elork  of  session. 

10.  At  Kdinburgh,  the  Rev.  William  Wilson, 
A.IJ.  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  to  Miss 
Henrietta  I.ockhart,  daughter  of  the  deceased 
tJiarU>s  I^khart,  Ksq.  of  Newhall. 

—  At  Bcehles,  Samuel  Idndsay,  A.M.  of  the 
High  School,  Edinburgh,  to  Grace,  daughter  of 
Mr  Anderson,  Pet'bles. 

I‘J.  At  Korfar,  Thomas  Carnaby,  Emj.  Shcritf- 
t’lerk  Depute,  to  Miss  Susan  Steel,  daughter  of 
John  Steel,  Esq.  merchant,  Forfar. 

13.  James  Rowell,  Esq.  merchant,  Liverpool, 
to  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  William  Beck, 
Ks«|.  Balmangan,  near  Kirkcudbright. 

II.  At  Millfield,  near  Falkland,  George  Lyon 
A>  alker,  merchant,  Glasgow,  to  Jean,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Harry  Hope,  Esq.  of  Millfield. 

—  .At  Rothesay,  John  Muir,  Esq.  Sheriff-sub¬ 
stitute  of  Buteshire,  to  Miss  Douglas,  daughter  of 
the  late  William  Douglas,  Elsq.  Glasgow. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Lieutenant  J.  A.  Kingdom, 
I st  regiment  of  foot,  to  Jessie,  daughter 
of  AAilliam  Moffat,  Ksq.  solicitor,  Kdinburgh. 

—•  Af  Lerwick,  Charles  Ogiivy,  junior,  Klaq. 
hanker  there,  to  Martha,  youngwt  daughter  of 
riiomaa  Eea,  Ksq.  Colleetor  of  the  Customs  at 
la^Twick. 

—  At  Blantyre  Manse,  Lieut  William  WylUc, 
late  of  the  royal  marine  artillery,  to  Mamret, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  .Andrew  Bniee, 
tnerehant.  Krtinburgh. 

16.  At  Rushail,  the  seat  of  Sir  Edward  Poore, 
“aK.,  Frederick  N'orth,  Ksq.  of  Rougham,  in  the 


DEATHS. 

1S21.  Nov.  10.  .At  i’ort  Maecjuarrie,  New  .South 
Wales,  John  Rolland,  K.sq.  or  Auehniithie,  t  ap- 
taiii  ill  his  Majesty’s  .)d  regiment  of  foot,  and 
Commandant  thert*. 

1S‘J.).  Jail.  At  'rritehinopoly.  Captain  Henry 
Kullarton,  of  the  Madras  engineers. 

11.  .At  ItangiMin.  in  eoiisequenee  of  wounds  re¬ 
ceived  in  action  with  the  Burmese,  Knsign  James 
Mill  (Jeddes,  of  the  -ITth  regiment  of  foot,  young- 
e.st  son  of  the  late  I.ieutenaiit-Coloiiel  William 
Geddes,  of  the  8.3d  regiment. 

21.  At  Mount  Road,  Madras,  Andrew  Seott, 
Esq.  of  the  1  lonourablc  the  East  India  Company’s 
civil  service. 

March  3.  At  Caiie  Coast  Castle,  Ensign  Charles 
S.  Lizars,  of  the  Royal  African  Colonial  corps. 

27.  At  Falmouth,  in  Jamaicn,  Lieut.  George 
Roderick  Cniuhart,  of  the  3.3d  regiment  of  foot, 
seeouil  son  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Urquhart,  of 
Mounteaglc,  minister  of  P'earn,  in  Ro-ss  shire. 

April  2.  At  Kingston,  Jamaica,  M.itthew,  young, 
est  son  of  Jarn(?s  I.amont,  of  KiMK'kdow,  K.sq. 

21.  At  New  Windsor,  state  of  Marylan ),  Mrs 
Selkrig  Bruce,  relict  of  the  Kate  Mr  Robert  Dods, 
of  Prora,  Fait  Lothian,  in  her  71th  year. 

2S.  At  Newburgh,  John  .Anderson,  aged  83, 
one  of  the  Magistrat(?s  of  that  place. 

—  Mrs  Mary  Maequwn,  wife  of  Archibald 
Dunlop,  distiller,  Haddington. 

2y.  .At  the  houst?  of  her  brother,  Mile-ond,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  Sirs  Henrietta 
Carruthers,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Robi'rt 
Carruthers,  Fs(].  of  Howmains,  .Scotland. 

—  At  Ardneave,  Duncan  (  amphr'll.  Esq. 

—  At  Achnagairn,  John  Fraser,  Esq.  of  Achn.a- 
gairn,  in  the  8  Uh  year  of  his  age. 

29.  .At  Edinburgh,  .Anne,  third  daughter  of  the 
late  Mr  .Alex.  Reitbie,  of  Leith. 

.30.  At  Edinburgh,  MLss  Ann  Thornton,  late  of 
Eountainhridge. 

May  1.  .At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Margaret  R.  .s. 
Kennedy,  wife  of  John  Kennedy,  Esq.  ('.  S.  and 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Neil  .Snodgrass,  Esq. 
of  Cuiiningh.am-head. 

—  .At  Bieton  house,  Devon,  after.!  few  hours 
illness,  aged  77*  the  Hon.  laird  Rolle,  Baron  Rolle. 

.3.  At  Peterhead,  Miss  Marjory  .ArbuthnoC, 
daughter  of  the  deceased  Nathaniel  Aibuthnot, 
Esq.  of  H.atton,  in  the  78th  year  of  her 


datthew 


—  At  Nice,  in  Piedmont,  Lieut.  Gen. 

Baillie,  late  of  Carnbro(>. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  John  Adamson,  Esq.  writer  in 
Edinburgh. 

—  At  his  house,  Grosvenor-Strect,  London,  Sir 
John  Cox  Hippesley,  Bart. 

—  At  Balm.*u'lellan  manse.  Major  S.  Brown. 

4.  At  Dollar,  AVilliam  Drummond,  Esr^.  of  Bal- 
gonieand  Balfour  Spinning  Mills,  Fifeshire. 

—  At  l*oi»lar  Cottage,  aged  44,  William  Elton, 
E^sq.  late  ot  Dumfries. 

—  At  his  house  in  Cunwn-Street,  I.ondon,  Lievt. 
Gen.  Brown,  of  the  Hon.  E^t-Indla  Company’s 

—  At  51,  (George’s  Square,  Edinburgh,  Patrick 
Bennet  of  Whvteslde,  eldest  and  only  surviving 
son  of  the  late  Kev.  AA'illiam  Beunet  uC  Dudding- 
ston. 
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M  'V  1.  \t  \rt»ri»:it:i.  .’:<;n(s  Loiimmi,  j'lii.  Kmi. 

..  At'.’.’.  i’l.HV,  K(«in»)urKlt.  Lewis, 

vtitinutM  M)ii  «)f  Williiiin  L.m|.  of  Nenthorii. 

■  «*,  At  Montriiso.  a  inHir  woman,  ol  tlif  name  of 
riMiit  li  I'loM',  at  the  a'lva’.Kr  t  a»;e  ol  l'K>  years 
an  1  live  4lav>.  Mu*  retam-Ai  all  her  laeult!e>  to 

We't  Uarn-,  tiear  Diinlwr,  (J.  Hay,  E'«q- 

_  111  lii  ikelev  ><|uare.  laiialoii,  l  ady  Ann  uer- 

nar  l,  v.idow  iif  Aiuiiew  lleriiard,  I- -q.  the  intimate 
friend  of  Dr  Jolmv.ii.  Her  I.ady.dnp  was  sisler 
t.»  the  late  Kail  of  llalearres,  and  authoress  ol  ttie 

iMilad  of  ••  Auld  Kobin  tlray."  a  piR'lie  elViision 
w  hieli.  for  its  Ivantiful  Minpheity,  ranks  among  tlie 
hrst  111  the  Ungiiaf;e. 

—  \t  llaldimiie,  near  (’u,»ar  Aninis,  Mr  James 
I  lalki  tt.  farmer,  hi  the  k"d  year  of  his  age. 

_ At  I!  hnimrgh,  (hsnge  Un'Miisou  of  t  lernns- 

toii.  Fm}.  U  laird  'l'rea>urer's  Kemeinbranet r 
ill  tlie  fAelieipier  for  .'‘eotland. 

—  At  '.herdirii.  Mr>  Helen  Leslie,  relict  ol  the 
l.de  John  llemlerMin,  1!  ij.  of  ('askielxm,  age  I  7>. 

—  At  Little  Mill,  Dumlurtondiire,  t’aptani 
Matter  Mian. 

—  At  \\r,  Mr  John  nraekenridge,  writer. 

7.  At  'I'rimtv  (iraiite,  neir  l.linburgh,  Mrs 
1  alx‘11 1  t  lirvstie,  wi  low  of  SVm  Sinii>son,  of  Dgil. 

—  At  r.,  Nortli  M.  David’s  Miec-t,  Fdinburgh, 
Ale\.  Mevi-iis.  F'(|  Laielidl,  MotVat;  one  ol  his 
Majehy  >  .luhiees  of  the  I’eaee  for  the  (  ounty  of 
hi'  Diimfra-'.  in  the.»7lh  \ear  of  li;> age. 

.s.  At  i  lail.  Kolu'it  Miirrav,  F.Mp 
.-  \t  ol',  >oiilb  Uridg  F'.iinburgb.  Mary  Ann. 
daughter  of  'I'iiomas '  Ihv.iig,  teiwhei,  ageil  lo 

iiiouths. 

s.  At  ilrange  Houst*,  John  Uobert  Bell,  third  son 
of  Deorge  Joseph  He'd,  Froft'ssor  of  the  l.aw  of 
SiollaiKl  til  the  Lniwisity. 

—  MrAlevaiidor  Frasei.  mcrehanl,  Fdinhurgli, 
111  the  "(  111  \eai  4'f  Ills  age. 

—  At  Itaploeh.  iie.ir  .'“titling.  Mr  Vvilliam  Bow, 
pieaeher  of  the  go'pel,  aged  !*1 ;  and,  on  the  even¬ 
ing  ef  the  same  d.i\.  Ins  brother  Janus  Bow, 
a;t-.l  ho.  It  isalM)  worthy  of  ri'inark,  liiat  a  .'isU  r 
vliisl  alsmt  tlmv  inoiilli.-'  agvi,  age  I  h.".  The 
thiee  .ages  luhteil  aniomits  to  nearly  '.’(K)  years. 

At  .''tiK-kbrulge,  ICdiiiburgh.'  Mrs’  Kohina 
Wallaiv,  w  ife  of  Mex.  .‘'{H  iut*.  K-.q.  .and  daughter 
eftlie  late  John  WalUee,  Kmj.  of  Dandiead. 

—  .At  Diimliarton,  .Mr  Wslliain  Finlay,  rtrtorof 
the  grauimar-.sehiHjL 

—  .At  Duinfiies  Park,  near  Dooiiholni,  Mrs 
KlizalH  th  (’amplx  ll,  aged  h!»,  reliet  of  .Mr  Thoiruis 
M  (k)dhousi>,  late  iiiereiiani  in  .\vr. 

K*.  .At  Bt‘'talrig  House',  jii'ar  talinburgh,  in  the 
M'th  year  of  her  age,  Mrs  Duncan,  reliel of  the 
late  Alexander  Duiiean.  Ksq.  of  Uestalrig. 

11.  .At  ihuvleiigh  Platx',  Kdinburgh,  Mr  John 
<  lu  ig,  Uutksellt'r. 

—  .At  Xewabliey.  Jiunt'^,  ekltst  son  of  William 
Mewatt.  F.S41.  of  .''hanilH'lly. 

1.’.  At  Fiidaysltin  House*,  Archibalil  C.unplicil, 

Ump  agesl  71. 

—  At  North  Leith,  Anna  Brown,  redid  of  Capt. 
AA'ilhani  Beat-voii,  agesl  71. 

—  At  Ne.vton  Ihnise*.  Alexander  Idling,  Ksq. 

—  At  (iLugow  ,  in  lies  .lath  xinr,  AValU-r  David- 
son.  F.-Hj.  lat.'  of  St.  (bleN.  near  (,Uielxv. 

1.'.  At  Knole,  afU’r  a  few  days  iline'ss,  the  ITarl 
e'f  A\  hit  worth. 

H.  At  K»liiit>uigk,  Mrs  Marion  Fre'cr,  widow 
of  the  l<e*v.  Dr  (.txirge  smith,  ininiste'r  of  (ial- 
ston,  Avrs.'iire. 

i.i.  In  her  'Jtst  xear,  Mrs  Joiie  Itos.'  Tvric,  wife 
of  >|t  Jiihn  AAatt,  inerelunt,  U'ilh. 

1^.  At  DaikdUt.  itgexl  ‘Jti,  Catherine  Hraham, 
w  ife  ol  JxMu-s  Alexander,  Hmj.  lianker. 

—  At  Invergowne.  Janus  l  layhdls,  K-d.  of 
Invergowne.  ‘ 

o-  *iV  Cottage,  Trinity.  Mary 

I  el.er,  relm  of  Mr  I'aylor.  Customs,  lai’tli. 

It .  At  Momingdde.  Kliza,  youngest  daughter 
of  John  Mitehell,  Kstp  Donne,  Perthshirex . 

I H  unibit*,  tmri.sh  of  Kirklisteui,  Alexander 
Duogexm,  Ksej. 

—  At  lA,swade\  Thom.\s  Dundas  .'Stirling,  Fsu 
son  of  the  late  Sir  John  Stirling  of  (ilo- 


.Filly  Ir 


rat.  Uart, 


May  ‘-U  At  Dc.aI,  H.  M‘Culloeh,  E.sq.  brotai  r.  f 
John  M'CulliK'h,  Ksq,  of  Harhohne,  in  the  mu: . 
ty  of  (Jalloway,  and  of  Captain  .M’Culioedi,  oi 
Maje'sty’s  sh  ip  llamillies. 

—  At  Cupar,  Mrs  Bobina  Coutts,  wife  of  Dr 
James  SpeiKx*,  jibysieian,  t'upar. 

‘2'.'.  At  Ills  Imuse,  (Jreeubank,  Bobert 
Ksq.  Provost  of  Butlierglen. 

—  Suddenly,  at  Hamixstead,  Mr  D.  Corri.  w,;i 
know  11  as  a  eonqMiscr  and  teae  her  of  eniineiue,  h  r 
the  last  .ib  years,  in  London  and  Kdiiiburgh. 

—  At  Manse  of  Stiiehen,  {ifter  a  long  and  nwerv 
illness,  in  the  7-’>th  year  of  her  age,  Mrs  Agms 
Aiieler.son,  reliet  t)f  the  late  Bev.  Andrew  A’uua^. 
sou  mini.Nter  eif  Aberdour. 

‘J.’i.  At  Bath,  the  Bight  Honourable  Jame'sCav.I. 
fieltl  Brown.  Lord  Kilinaine,  aged  61. 

'-’1.  At  Queeiisferry,  Archibald  Douglas  Stewar',, 
1-^.  surgeon. 

—  At  i.eith,  in  the  8.*)th  year  of  hevag..  Mu 
Je*an  Deibbie,  lellc't  of  Mr  James  (.rindl  l!o-- 
rowstounness. 

—  At  (  lift on,  Miss  .\damina  Buchan,  uauglitvr 
eif  the  late  (ienirge  Buehuu,  F.>ej.  of  Kelloe. 

—  AtEdinbuvgh,  Mrs  llelen  Bussell,  wife  of 
Mr  AA  illiam  M'Lean,  increhant.  • 

At  Bristol,  in  his  7-d  year,  John  Bylaui!, 
r».D.  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  tlieologi- 
eal  tutor  of  the  Uajilist  .Aeiulemy  there. 

‘J(i.  At  Craigie,  Mrs  .Anna  M'Pher.son,  wife  of 
Mr  .Archiliald  Fyfe,  AVeekly  Chronieie  Diliee. 

‘J7.  .At  Colinloii  Bank,  .Susannah  Mansoii,  only 
child  of  Mr  Logan,  AA'.  .S. 

'JH.  At  Craggan,  Captain  James  (Irani,  of  D.-'.!- 
lintonib,  in  the  Shth  year  of  his  age. 

id.  At  I’ieardy  Phu*e,  Kdinburgh,  Jane,  ymini:- 
c>t  (laughter  of  James  Harvey,  Esq.  of  Ca>t!i‘ 
.''cmple. 

—  .At  New  Hou.se,  near  North  Berwick,  inh’. 

M  th  year,  Mr  Alexander  Miller. 

—  .At  IMte'ovtliy,  Fifeshire,  Miss  Jane  Boss 
third  daughter  of  ’ I)a\  id  Bass,  E-sep  deeea'ed,  el¬ 
dest  son  of  the  late  Lord  Ankerville. 

—  .At  (ireeiKX'k,  .lolm  Alexander,  Esq. 

.id.  .At  l.iehfield,  in  tlie  7hth  year  of  his  age. 
Hencral  Vyse,  Colonel  of  the  ^1,  or  Prime  of 
AA  ak“s’s  dragcK  n  guards. 

.11.  .At  Baker’s  t’lacx*,  .‘^toekbridge,  Edinburgli. 
Mr  John  (iib.son,  builder,  niueh  regretted  by  ho 
friends  and  very  numerous  aetiuainianet*. 

—  .At  London,  aged  Ki,  (ieorge  Clialmers,  F.vi. 
F.  B..''.  and  Chief  Clerk  of  the  (JtHce  of  Pr:' 
Couneil  Lir  Trade  and  Plantations;  author  i’. 
CaliMonia,  and  various  other  works. 

—  .At  (du.>igow,  .Alexander  Hiddell,  Esep 

—  .At  Alu'rdeen,  Lieutenant  AVilliani  Willox. 
of  the  royal  artillery,  aged  63  years. 

June  1.  .At  Kdinburgh,  l..ady  Elizabeth  Fimh 
Hatton. 

—  .At  (Ir(?enwiefi,  Major-General  George  Briii- 
gc.s,  of  the  royal  enginc'crs. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Beay,  relict  of  the  Bev. 
John  Beay,  of  .St.  Peter’s  Episcopal  Chai>el,  Moi: 
trose. 

—  At  Seouthall,  Captain  James  Gunn,  late  of 
the  d.ld  reg'nieiit  of  fcxit. 

3.  .At  Dualanie,  I’atriek  Henderson,  E.sq. 

L  At  ^t.  Andrew’s,  Laurence  Gillespie,  K?'. 
Assistiint  Commissary  General  to  the  Forets. 

■—  .At  Gl.isgovv,  Captain  John  Campbell,  B.N. 
At  Kdinburgh,  .Mr  (  harles  .'sutnerland,  bte 
nierch.int  in  (iolspie,  Sutherlandshire. 

6.  At  Kineajiiine,  John  M’Leay,  Esrp  surgixiii. 

B.^N.  in  the  Aid  year  of  his  age. 

7.  .\t  Edinburgh,  in  the  house  of  his  cramlmi 

ther  l.ady  Baitis.iy  of  Balmain,  Alexaiumr  Bj'Oi- 
.“ay  Benny,  seivond  son  of  Alexander  Renny  T.»:>- 
your  of  Borrowficid,  Ksq. 

8.  .At  F.ihnbii  gh.  Sir  William  Ogilvie,  B-ir’- 
hcir-niale  of  the  family  of  Boyue,  whose  claiiii  t  • 
the  Bant!'  Peerage  is  now  in  dependence  belutc 
the  I  louse  ot  Lords. 

—  .At  Portobcllo,  Ann  Flora  M'Callum,  (laugh 
ter  of  the  late  Alex.  M’Callum,- Ewp  of  Luci'a. 
Jamaica. 

Irately.  At  her  house,  CharlottisStreet,  Edin- 
burgh,  Miss  Buchanan,  eldest  daughter  of  t*'-' 
late  James  Buchanan,  Esq.  of  Druxnpeller. 


Kiithven  .V  '•on,  I'rintcrv,  F.dinlmrgh. 


